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TALES OF THE TRAINS; BEING SOME CHAPTERS OF RAILROAD ROMANCE. 


BY TILBURY TRAMP, 
NO. 


Tue English are a lord-loving people, 
there’s no doubt of it, was the reflec- 
tion I could not help making to myself, 
on hearing the commentaries pro- 
nounced by my fellow travellers in the 
North- Midland, on a passenger who 
had just taken his departure from 
amongst us. He was a middle-aged 


man, of very prepossessing appearance, 
with a slow, distinct, and somewhat 


emphatic mode of speaking. He had 
joined freely and affably in the conver- 
sation of the party, contributing his 
share in the observations made upon 
the several topics discussed, and always 
expressing himself suitably and to the 
purpose; and although these are gifts 
Iam by no means ungrateful enough 
to hold cheaply, vet neither was I pre- 
pared to hear such an universal burst of 
panegyric as followed his exit. 

“The most agreeable man—so 
affable, so unaffected.” 

** Always listened to with such re- 
spect in the Upper House.” 

“Splendid place — Treddleton — 
eighteen hundred acres, they say, in 
the demesne—such a deer park too.” 

“And what a collection of Van- 
dykes !” 

“ The Duke has a very high opinion 
of his——.” 

* Income—cannot be much under 
two hundred thousand, I should say.” 

Such and such like were the frag- 
mentary comments upon one, who, di- 
vested of so many claims upon the 
respect and gratitude of his country, 
Nal teseely been pronouncedavery well 
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bred and somewhat agreeable gentle- 
man. To have refused sympathy with a 
feeling so general would have been to 
argue myself a member of the anti- 
corn law league, the repeal association, 
or some similarly minded institution, 
so that I joined in the grand chorus 
around, and manifested the happiness 
I experienced in common with the 
rest, that a lord had travelled in our 
company, and neither asked us to sit 
on the boiler, nor on the top of the lug- 
gage, but actually spoke to us and inter- 
changed sentiments, as though we were 
even intended by Providence for such 
communion. One little round-faced 
man, with a smooth cheek devoid of 
beard, a pair of twinkling grey eyes, 
and a light brown wig, did not, how- 
ever, contribute his suffrage to the 
measure thus triumphantly carried, but 
sat with a very peculiar kind of simper 
on his mouth, and with his head turned 
towards the window as though to avoid 
observation. He, I say, said nothing, 
but there was that in the expression of 
his features that said—“ I differ from 
you,” as palpably, as though he had 
spoken it out in words. 

The theme once started was not 
soon dismissed; each seemed to vie 
with his neighbour in his knowledge 
of the habits and opinions of the titled 
orders, and a number of pleasant little 
pointless stories were told of the nobi- 
lity, which, if Icould only remember and 
retail here, would show the amiable feel- 
ing they entertain for the happiness of all 
the world, and how glad they are when 
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every one has enough to eat, and there’s 
no “leader” in “the Times” about the 
distress in the manufacturing districts. 
The round-faced man eyed the speakers 
in turn, but never uttered a word, and 
it was plain that he was falling very 
low in the barometer of public opinion, 
from his incapacity to contribute asingle 
noble anecdote, even though the hero 
should be only a lord mayor, when 
suddenly he said— 

« There was rather a queer sort of 
thing happened to me the last time I 
went the Nottingham circuit.” 

“ Oh, do you belong to that circuit,” 
said a thin-faced old man in spectacles. 
« Do you know Fitzroy Kelly?” 

« Is he in the hardware line? There 
was a chap of that name travelled for 
Tingle and Crash, but he’s done up, I 
think. he forged a bill of exchange in 
Manchester, and is travelling now in 
another line of business.” 

*T mean the eminent lawyer, sir— 
I know nothing of bagmen.” 

«They're bagmen too,” replied the 
other, with a little chuckling laugh, 
“and pretty samples of honesty they do 
hawk about with them, as I hear; but 
no offence, gentlemen—I’m a C. G. 
myself.” 

« A what ?” said three or four to- 
gether. 

“A commercial gentleman in the 
tape, bobbin, and twist line, for Rundle, 
Trundle, and Winningspin’s house, one 
of the oldest in the trade.” 

Here was a tumble down with a 
vengeance ! from the noble Earl of— 
heaven knows what and where, Knight 
of the Garter, Grand Cross of the 
Bath, Knight of St. Patrick, to a mere 
C. G.—a commercial gentleman, tra- 
velling in the tape, bobbin, and twist 
line for the firm of Rundle, Trundle, 
and Winningspin, of Leeds. The 
operation of steam condensing by let- 
ting in a stream of cold water, was the 
only simile I can find for the sudden 
revulsion, and as many plethoric sobs, 
shrugs, and grunts issued from the 
party, as ee they represented an 
engine under like circumstances; all 
the aristocratic associations were put 
to flight at once ; it seemed profane to 
remember the Peerage in such com- 
pany» and a general silence ensued, 
each turning from time to time an 
angry look towards the little bagman, 
whose “mal-apropos” speech had routed 
their illustrious allusions. 
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Somewhat tired of the stiff and un- 
comfortable calm that succeeded, I 
ventured in a very meek and insinu- 
ating tone to remind the little man of 
the reminiscence he had already begun, 
when interrupted by the unlucky ques- 
tion as to his circuit. 

* Oh! it ain’t much of a story,” said 
he; “I shouldn’t wonder if the same 
kind of thing happens often—mayhap 
too, the gentlemen would not like to 
hear it, though they might after all, 
for there’s a Duke in it.” 

There was that in the easy simpli- 
city with which he said these words, 
vouching for his good temper, which 
propitiated at once the feelings of the 
others, and after a few half-expressed 
apologies, for having already inter- 
rupted him, they begged he would kindly 
relate the incident to which he alluded. 

“It is about four years since,” said 
he, “ I was then in the printed calico 
way for a house in Nottingham ; busi- 
ness was not very good, my commission 
nothing to boast of—cotton looking 
down—nothing lively but quilted wool- 
lens, so that I generally travelled in 
the third class train. It wasn’t plea- 
sant to be sure; the company at the 
best of times, a pretty considerable 
sprinkling of runaway recruits, prison- 
ers going to the assizes, and wounded 
people run over by the last train ; but 
it was cheap, and that suited me, 
Well, one morning I took my ticket as 
usual, and was about to take my place, 
when I found every carriage was full, 
there was not room for my little port- 
manteau in one of them, and so I 
wandered up and down while the bell 
was ringing, shoving my ticket into 
every one’s face, and swearing I would 
bring the case before Parliament, if 
they did not put on a special train for 
my own accommodation, when a smart- 
looking chap called out to one of the 
porters— 

**¢ Put that noisy little devil in the 
coupé, there’s room for him there.’ 

“And so, they whipped my legs from 
under me, and chucked me in, banged 
the door, and said ‘ Go on;’ and just 
as if the whole thing was waiting for 
a commercial traveller to make it all 
right, away went the train at twenty 
miles an hour. When I had time to 
look around, I perceived that I had a 
fellow-traveller, rather tall and gentle- 
manly, with a sallow face and dark 
whiskers; he wore a brown upper 
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coat, all covered with velvet—the col- 
lar, the breasts, and even the cuffs— 
and I perceived that he had a pair of 
fur shoes over his boots—signs of one 
who liked to make himself comfortable. 
He wasreading ‘the MorningChronicle’ 
and did not desist as I entered, so that 
I had abundant time to study every 
little peculiarity of his personal ap- 
pearance unnoticed by him. 

‘It was plain from a number of 
little circumstances, that he belonged 
to that class in life, who have, so to 
say, the sunny side of existence. The 
handsome rings, which sparkled on his 
fingers, the massive gold snuff box, 
which he coolly dropt into the pocket 
of the carriage, the splendid repeater, 
by which he checked the speed of the 
train, as though to intimate you had 
better not be behind time with me, 
made me heave an involuntary sigh 
over that strange but universal law of 
Providence, by which the goods of for- 
tune are so unequally distributed. For 
about two hours we journeyed thus, 
when at last my companion who had 
opened in succession some half dozen 
newspapers, and after skimming them 
slightly, thrown them at his feet, turned 
to me, and said— 

*** Would you like to see the morn- 
ing papers, sir ?’—pointing as he spoke 
with a kind of easy indifference to the 
pile before him. ‘ There’s “The Chro- 
nicle,’ ‘Times,’ ‘ Globe,’ ‘ Sun,’ and 
‘ Examiner’—take your choice, sir.’ 

«‘And with that, he yawned, stretched 
himself, and letting down the glass, 
looked out ; thereby turning his back 
on me, and not paying the slightest 
attention to the grateful thanks, by 
which I accepted his offer. 

« é Devilish haughty,’ thought I— 
‘shouldn’t wonder if he was one of 
the great mill owners here—great 
swells they are I hear.’ 

«¢ Ah! you read ‘ The Times,’ I per- 
ceive,’ said he, turning round, and fix- 
ing a steadfast and piercing look on 
me ; ‘ youread ‘ The Times'—a rascally 

aper, an infamous paper, sir, a dis- 
Sabet paper. Their opposition to the 
new poor law is a mere trick, and their 
support of the Peel party a contemp- 
tible change of principles.’ 

“Lord! how I wished I had taken 
up ‘ The Chronicle ;’ I would have paid 
a week’s subscription to have been able 
to smuggle ‘ The Examiner’ into my 
hand at that moment. 
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«“¢I'm a Whig, sir,’ said he; ‘and 
neither ashamed nor afraid to make 
the avowal—a Whig of the old Charles 
Fox school—a Whig who understands 
how to combine the happiness of the 
people with the privileges of the aris- 
tocracy.’ 

** And as he spoke he knitted his 
brows, and frowned at me, as though 
I were Jack Cade bent upon pulling 
down the Church, and annihilating 
the monarchy of these realms. 

«©* You may think differently,’ con- 
tinued he ; * I perceive you do—never 
mind, have the manliness to avow your 
opinions. You may speak freely to 
one who is never in the habit of 
concealing his own; indeed I flatter 
myself that they are pretty well known 
by this time.’ 

s** Who can he be?” thought I. ‘ Lord 
John is a little man—Lord Melbourne 
is a fat one ; can it be Lord Normanby ? 
or is it Lord Howick?’ and so I went 
on to myself, repeating the whole Whig 
Peerage, and then coming down to the 
Lower House, J went over every name 
I could think of, down to the lowest 
rung of the ladder, never stopping till 
I came to the member for Sudbury. 

“«¢Tt aint him,’ thought 1; ‘he has 
a lisp, and never could have such a 
fine coat as that.’ 

**¢ Have you considered, sir,’ said 
he, ‘ where your Toryism will lead you 
to; have you reflected that you of the 
middle class—I presume you belong 
to that order.’ 

“TI bowed, and muttered something 
about printed cottons. 

‘*¢ Have you considered that by un- 
justly denying the rights of the lower 
orders, under the impression that you 
are preserving the prerogative of the 
Throne, that you are really undermin- 
ing our order.’ 

“¢God forgive us,’ ejaculated I. 
* 1 hope we are not.’ 

«‘* But you are,’ said he; ‘it is 
you, and others like you, who will not 
see the anomalous social condition of 
our country. You make no conces- 
sions until wrung from you; you 
yield nothing except extorted by force ; 
the finances of the country are in a 
ruinous condition—trade stagnated.” 

** ¢ Quite true,’ said I; * Wriggles 
and Briggs stopt payment on Tues- 
day; there won’t be one and four- 
pence in the pound.’ 


« * D—n Wriggles and Briggs,’ said 
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he; ‘don't talk to me of some con- 
temptible cotton-spinner 

« «They were in the hardware line 
—plated dish-covers, japans, and 
bronze fenders.’ 

*¢ Confound their fenders!’ cried he 
again ; ‘it is not with such grubbing 
fabricators of frying-pans and _fire- 
irons I speak; it is of the trade of 
this mighty nation—our exports, our 
imports—our colonial trade—our fo- 
reign trade—our trade with the East— 
our trade with the West—our trade 
with the Hindoos—our trade with the 
Esquimaux.’ 

«* ¢ He’s secretary for the Colonies, 
he has the whole thing at his finger- 
ends.’ 

* ¢ Yes, sir,’ said he, with another 
frown, ‘our trade with the Esquimaux.’ 

« ¢ Bears are pretty brisk, too,’ said 
I; ‘but foxes is falling—there will 
be no stir in squirrels till near spring. 
I heard it myself from Snaggs, who is 
in that line.’ 

« «D—n Snaggs,’ said he, scowling 
at me. 

«“¢ Well, d—n him,’ said J, too,’ 

‘he owes me thirteen and fourpence, 
balance of a little account between 
us.” 
“This unlucky speech of mine 
seemed to have totally disgusted my 
aristocratic companion, for he drew 
his cap down over his eyes, folded his 
arms upon his breast, stretched out 
his legs, and soon fell asleep ; not how- 
ever with such due regard to the pri- 
vileges of the humbler classes, as be- 
came one of his benevolent Whig 
principles, for he fell over against me, 
flattening me into a corner of the 
vehicle, where he used me as a bolster, 
and this for thirty-two miles of the 
journey. 

«© ¢ Where are we?’ said he, start- 
ing up suddenly ; ‘ what's the name of 
this place ?’ 

«<¢ This is Stretton,’ said I. ‘I 
must look sharp, for I get out at Ches- 
terfield.’ 

«¢ Are you known here,’ said my 
companion ‘ to any one in these parts ?’ 

“ € No,’ said I, ‘it is my first turn 
on this road.’ 

« He seemed to reflect for some mo- 
ments, and then said, ‘ You pass the 
night at Chesterfield, don’t you ? and, 
without waiting for my answer, added, 
* We'll—we'll take a bit of dinner 
there. You can order it—six sharp. 
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Take care they have fish—it would be 
as well that you tasted the sherry ; 
and, mark me! not a word about me ;’ 
and with that, he placed his finger on 
his lips, as though to impress me with 
inviolable secrecy. 

«¢¢ Do you mind? not a word.’ 

«© ¢T shall be most happy,’ said I, 
‘to have the pleasure of your com- 
pany ; but there’s no risk of my men- 
tioning your name, as I have not the 
honour to know it.’ 

«« ¢ My name is Cavendish,’ said he, 
with a very peculiar smile and a toss 
of his head, as though to imply that 
I was something of an ignoramus not 
to be aware of it. 

« «Mine is Baggs,’ said I, thinking 
it only fair to exchange. 

“© With all my heart, Raggs,’ said 
he, ‘ we dine together—that’s agreed. 
You'll see that every thing’s right, for 
I don’t wish to be recognised down 
here ;’ and at these words, uttered 
rather in the tone of a command, my 
companion opened a pocket-book, and 
commenced making certain memoranda 
with his pencil, totally unmindful of 
me, and my concurrence in all his ar- 
rangements. 

**¢ Chesterfield, Chesterfield, Ches- 
terfield—any gentleman for Chester- 
field?’ shouted the porters, opening and 
shutting doors, as they cried, with a ra- 
pidity well suited to their utterance. 

«We get out here,’ said 1; and 
my companion at the same moment 
descended from the carriage, and, with 
an air of very aristocratic indifference, 
ordered his luggage to be placed in a 
cab. It was just at this instant that 
my eye caught the envelope of one of 
the newspapers which had fallen at my 
feet, and, delighted at this opportunity 
of discovering something more of my 
companion, I took it up and read— 
what do you think I read ?—true as I 
sit here, gentlemen, the words were, 
*His Grace the Duke of Devonshire, 
Devonshire House.’ Lord bless me, 
if all Nottingham had taken the bene- 
fit of the act, I couldn't be more of a 
heap—a cold shivering came over me 
at the bare thought of any thing I 
might have said to so illustrious a per- 
sonage. No wonder he should d—n 
Snaggs, thought I. Snaggs is a low, 
sneaking scoundrel, not fit to clean his 
grace’s shoes. 

“* Hallo, Raggs, are you ready ?’ 
cried the Duke. , ’ ’ 
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« *Yes, your Grace—my Lord—yes, 
Sir,’ said I, not knowing how to con- 
ceal my knowledge of his real station. 
I would have given five shillings to be 
let sit outside with the driver, rather 
than crush myself into the little cab, 
and squeeze the Duke up in the corner. 

« « We must have no politics, friend 
Raggs,’ said he, as we drove along— 
* you and I can’t agree, that’s plain.’ 

«« ¢ Heaven forbid, your Grace; that 
is, Sir,’ said I, ‘that I should have any 
opinions displeasing to you. My 
views——’ 

«©¢ Are necessarily narrow-minded 
and miserable. I know it, Raggs. I 
can conceive how creatures in your 
kind of life follow the track of opinion, 
just as they do the track of the road, 
neither daring to think, or reflect for 
themselves. I[t is a sad and a humi- 
liating picture of human nature, and 
I have often grieved at it.’ Here his 
Grace blew his nose, and seemed really 
affected at the degraded condition of 
commercial travellers. 

“TI must not dwell longer on the 
conversation between us, if that, in- 
deed, be called conversation where the 
Duke spoke, and I listened ; for, from 
the moment the dinner appeared—and 
a very nice little dinner it was—soup, 
fish, two roasts, sweets, and a piece of 
cheese—his Grace eat as if he had not 
a French cook at home, and the best 
cellar in England. 

«*¢ What do you drink, Raggs,’ said 
he ; ‘ Burgundyis my favourite, though 
Brodie says it won’t do for me, at 
least when I have much to do in “ the 
House.” Strange thing, very strange 
thing I am going to mention to you— 
no Cavendish can drink Chambertin— 
it is something hereditary. Chambers 
mentioned to me one day that very 
few of the English nobility have not 
some little idiosyncracy of that kind. 
The Churchills never can taste gin; 
the St. Maurs faint if they see straw- 
berries and cream.’ 

« ¢ The Baggs,’ said I, ‘ never could 
eat tripe.’ ope he didn’t say d—n 
the Baggs, but I almost fear he did. 

“‘ The Duke ordered up the landlord, 
and after getting the whole state of 
the cellar made known, desired three 
bottles of claret to be sent up, and de- 
spatched a messenger through the 
town to search for olives. 

«¢ We are very backward, Raggs,’ 
saidhe. ‘In England we have no idea 
of life, nor shall we, as long as these 
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confounded Tories remain in power. 
With free trade, sir, we should have 
the productions of France and Italy 
upon our tables, without the ruinous 
expenditure they at present cost.’ 

*¢ You don’t much care for that,’ 
said I, venturing a half hint at his 
condition. 

“«*No,’ said he, frankly; ‘I con- 
fess I do not. But I am not selfish 
enough not to extend my good wishes 
to others. How do you like that La- 
fitte? A little tart—a verylittle. It 
drinks cold—don’t you think so ?” 

“¢It is freezing mixture,’ said I. 
* If I dare to ask for a warm with——’ 

“¢ Take what you like, Raggs—only 
don’t ask me to be of the party ;’ and 
with that he gazed at the wine be- 
tween himself and the candle with 
the glance of a true connoisseur. 

“<T'll tell you,’ said he, ‘a little oc- 
currence which happened me some 
years since, not far from this;—in 
fact, I may confess to you, it was at 
Chatsworth. George the Fourth came 
down on a visit to us for a few daysin the 
shooting season—not that he cared 
for sport, but it was an excuse for 
something to do. Well, the evening 
he arrived, he dined in his own apart- 
ment, nobody with him but——' 

* Just at this instant the landlord 
entered, with a most obsequious face, 
and an air of great secrecy. 

«I beg pardon, gentlemen,’ said 
he; ‘but there’s a carriage come 
over from Chatsworth, and the footman 
won't give the name of the gentleman 
he wants.’ 

“¢ Quite right—quite right,’ said 
the Duke, waving his hand. ‘ Let the 
carriage wait. Come, Raggs, you 
seem to have nothing before you.’ 

«Bless your Grace,’ said J, ¢ I’m 
at the end of my third tumbler.’ 

«¢ ¢ Never mind—mix another ;’ and 
with that he pushed the decanter of 
brandy towards me, and filled his own 
glass to the brim. 

“¢ Your health, Raggs—I rather 
like you. I confess,’ continued he, 
‘I've had rather a prejudice against 
your order. There issomething d—d 
low in cutting about the country with 
patterns in a bag.” 

**¢ We don’t,’ said I, rather nettled, 
‘we carry a pocket-book like this,’ 
and here I produced my specimen 
order, but with one 7 of his foot the 
duke sent it flying to the ceiling, as he 
exclaimed— 
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*¢Confound your patch-work!— 
try to be a gentleman for once!’ 

«¢SoI will, then,’ said I. ‘ Here’s 
your health, Devonshire.’ 

«¢ Take care—take care,’ said he, 
solemnly. ‘Don’t dare to take any 
liberties with me—they won't do;’ 
and the words made my blood freeze. 

“TI tossed off a glass neat to gain 
courage, for my head swam round, 
and I thought I saw his Grace sitting 
before me, in his dress as Knight of 
the Garter, with a coronet on his 
head, his ‘ George’ round his neck, 
and he was frowning at me most 
awfully. 

««T didn’t mean it,’ said I, pitifully. 
‘I am only a bagman, but very well 
known on the western road—could 
get security for three hundred pounds 
any day, in soft goods.’ 

«¢T am not angry, old Raggs,’ said 
the Duke. ‘None of my family ever 
bear malice. Let us have a toast— 
* A speedy return to our rightful po- 
sition on the Treasury benches.”’ 

« I pledged his Grace with every en- 
thusiasm, and when [ laid my glass 
on the table, he wrung my hand 
warmly, and said— 

« ¢ Raggs, I must do something for 

ou.” 

“From that moment I felt my for- 
tune was made. The friendship—and 
was I wrong in giving it that title?— 
the friendship of such a man was suc- 
cess assured, and as I sipped my 
liquor, I ran over, in my mind, the 
various little posts and offices [ would 
accept of, or decline. They'll be 
offering me some chief-justiceship 
in Gambia, or to be port-surveyor in 
the Isle of Dogs, or something of that 
kind; but I won’t take it, nor will I 
go out as bishop, nor commander of 
the forces, nor collector of customs to 
any newly-discovered island in the Pa- 
cific Ocean. ‘ I must have something at 
home here ;—I never could bear a 
sea-voyage,’ said I, aloud, concluding 
my meditation by this reflection. 

“¢ Why, you are half seas over 
already, Raggs,’ said theDuke, as he sat 

uffing his cigar in all the luxury of a 
Pacha ‘I say,’ continued he, do you 
ever play a hand at “ écarté,” or 
“ vingt et un,” or any other game for 
two?’ 

«¢T can do a little at five-and-ten,’ 
said I, timidly; for it is rather a 
vulgar game, and I didn’t half fancy 
confessing it was my favourite. 





*¢ ¢ Five-and-ten!’ said the Duke ;— 
‘that is a game exploded even from 
the house-keeper’s room. I doubt 
if they’d play it in the kitchen of a 
respectable family. Can you do no- 
thing else ?’ 

“‘ Pope-joan and pitch-and-toss were 
then the extent of my accomplish- 
ments; but I was actually afraid to 
own to them; and so I shook my 
head in token of dissent. 

«©¢ Well, be it so,’ said he, with a 
sigh. ‘ Touch that bell, and let us 
see if they have a pack of cards in the 
house.’ 

“ The cards were soon brought—a 
little table, with a green baize cover- 
ing—it might have been a hearth rug 
for coarseness—placed at the fire, and 
down we sat. We played till the day 
was beginning to break, chatting and 
sipping between time; and, although 
the stakes were only sixpences, the 
Duke won eight pounds odd shillings. 
I had to give him an order on a house 
in Leeds, for the amount. I cared 
little for the loss, it is true. The 
money was well invested—somewhat 
more profitably than the ‘three-and-a 
halfs,’ any way. 

«¢ Those horses,’ said the Duke, 
‘those horses will feel a bit cold or so 
by this time. So I think, Raggs, I 
must take my leave of you. We shall 
meet again, I’ve no doubt, some of 
these days. I believe you know where 
to find me in town ?’ 

“¢] should think so,’ said I, with 
a look that conveyed more than mere 
words. ‘It is not such a difficult 
matter.’ 

* ¢ Well, then, good-bye, old fellow,’ 
said he, with as warm a shake of the 
hand as ever I felt in my life. ‘ Good- 
bye. Ihave told youto make use of me, 
and, I repeat it, I'll be as good as my 
word. Weare notin just now; but 
there’s no knowing what may turn up. 
Besides, whether in office or out, we 
are never without our influence.’ 

“ What extent of professions my 
gratitude led me into, I cannot clearly 
remember now; but I havea half re- 
collection of pledging his Grace in 
something very strong, and getting a 
fit of coughing in an attempt to cheer, 
amid which he drove off as fast as the 
horses could travel, waving one, a last 
adieu from the carriage window. 

* As I jogged along the road on 
the following day, one only passage of 
the preceding night kept continually 
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recurring to my mind. Whether it 
was that his Grace spoke the words 
with a peculiar emphasis, “or that this 
last blow on the drum had erased all 
memory of previous sounds—but so it 
was. I continued to repeat as I 
went—* Whether in office or out, we 
have always our influence.’ 

«* This sentence became my guiding 
star wherever I went. It supported 
me in every casualty and under every 
misfortune. Wet through with rain, 
late for a coach, soaked in a damp 
bed, half starved by a bad dinner, 
overcharged in an inn, upset on the 
road, without hope, without an ‘order,’ 
I had only to fall back upon my talis- 
man, and rarely had to mutter it 
twice, ere visions of official wealth and 
power floated before me, and imagi- 
nation conjured up gorgeous dreams 
of bliss, bright enough to dispel the 
darkest gloom of evil fortune—and as 
poets dream of fairy forms skipping 
from the bells of flowers by moonlight, 
and light-footed elves disporting in 
the deep cells of water-lillies, or sail- 
ing along some glittering stream, the 
boat a plantain leaf, so did I revel in 
imaginary festivals, surrounded by 
peers and marquises, and thought I was 
hob-nobbing with ¢ the Duke,’ or danc- 
ing a cotillon with Lord Brougham at 
Windsor. 

** I began to doubt if a highly ima- 
ginative temperament, arichly endow- 
ed fancy, a mind glowing with bright 
and glittering conceptions, an organi- 
zation strongly poetical, be gifts suited 
to the career and habits of a commer- 
cial traveller. The base and grovel- 
ling tastes of manufacturing districts, 
the low tone of country shopkeepers, 
the mean and narrow-minded habits of 
people in the hardware line, distress 
and irritate a man with tastes and 
aspirations above smoke-jacks and 
saucepans. He may, it is true, some- 
times undervalue them—they never, 
by any chance, can understand him. 
Thus was it from the hour I made the 
Duke’s acquaintance—business went 
ill with me—the very philosophy that 
supported me under all my trials, 
seemed only to offend them, and more 
than once I was insulted, because I 
said at parting, ‘ Never mind—in office 
or out, we have always our influence.’ 
The end of it was, I lost my situation ; 
my employers coolly said that my brain 
didn’t seem all right, and they sent me 
about my business—a pleasant phrase 
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that—so that when a man is turned 
adrifé upon the world, without an 
object or an occupation, with no where 
to go to, nothing to do, and, mayhap, 
nothing to eat, he is then said to be 
sent about his business. Can it mean 
that his only business then is to drown 
himself? Such were not my thoughts 
assuredly. I made my late master a 
low bow, and muttering my old ‘refrain,’ 
‘in office or out,’ &c., took my leave 
and walked off. For a day or two I 
hunted the coffee-houses to read all 
the newspapers, and discover, if I 
could, what government situations 
were then vacant, for I knew that the 
great secret in these matters is always 
to ask for some definite post or em- 
ployment, because the refusal, if 
you meet it, suggests the impression of 
disappointment, and, although they 
won't make youaTreasury Lord,there’s 
no saying but they may appoint you a 
Tide-waiter. I fell upon evil days—ex- 
cepting a Consul for Timbuctoo, and a 
Lord Lieutenant for Ireland, there was 
nothing wanting—the latter actually, as 
‘The Times’ said, was going a-begging. 
In the corner of the paper, however, 
almost hidden from view, I discovered 
that a collector of customs—I forget 
where exactly—had been eaten by a 
crocodile, and his post was in the gift 
of the Colonial office. Come, here’s 
the very thing for me, thought I. 
‘In office or out’—now for it—and 
with that I hurried to my lodgings to 
dress for my interview with his Grace 
of Devonshire. 

“‘ There is a strange flutter of expec- 
tancy, doubt and pleasure, in the prepa- 
ration one makes to visit a person 
whose exalted sphere and higher rank 
has made him a patron to you. It is 
like the sensation felt on entering a 
large shop with your book of patterns, 
anxious and fearful whether you may 
leave without an order. Such in great 
part were my feelings as I drove 
along towards Devonshire house ; and 
although pretty certain of the cordial 
reception that awaited me, I did not 
exactly like the notion of descending 
to ask a favour. 

‘* Every stroke of the great knocker 
was answered by a throb at my own 
side, if not as loud, at least as moving, 
for my summons was left unanswered 
for full ten minutes. Then, when I 
was meditating on the propriety of a 
second appeal, the door was opened, 
and a very sleepy-looking footman 
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asked me rather gruffly, what I want- 
ed. 

“¢ To see his Grace ; he is at home, 
isn’t he?’ 

**« Yes, he is at home, but you can- 
not see him at this hour; he’s at 
breakfast.’ 

“No matter,’ said I, with the easy 
confidence our former friendship 
inspired, ‘just step up and say Mr. 
Baggs, of the Northern Circuit— 
Baggs, do you mind.’ 

“«T should like to sce myself give 
such a message,’ replied the fellow, 
with an insolent drawl; ‘leave your 
name here, and come back for your 
answer.’ 

“<¢Take this, scullion,’ said I, 
haughtily drawing forth my card, which 
I didn’t fancy producing at first, be- 
cause it set forth as how I was com- 
mercial traveller in the long hose and 
flannel way, for a house in Glasgow. 
* Say heis the gentleman his Grace dined 
with at Chesterfield in March last.’ 

“ The mention of a dinner struck 
the fellow with such amazement, that 
without venturing another word, or 
even a glance at my card, he mounted 
the stairs, to apprize the Duke of my 
presence. 

«« « This way, sir ; his Grace will see 
you,’ said he, in a very modified tone, 
as he returned in a few minutes after. 

« T threw on hima look of scowling 
contempt at the alteration his manner 
had undergone, and followed him up 
stairs. After passing through several 
splendid apartments, he opened one 
side of a folding-door, and calling 
out Mr. Baggs, shut it behind me, 
leaving me in the presence of a very 
distinguished looking personage, scat- 
ed at breakfast beside the fire. 

**« 1 believe you are the person that 
has the Blenheim spaniels,’ said his 
Grace, scarce turning his head towards 
me as he spoke. 

«“« No, my lord—no; never hada 
dog in my life; but are you—are you 
the Duke of Devonshire ?’ cried I, ina 
very faltering voice. 

“«T believe so, sir,’ said he, stand- 
ing up and gazing at me with a look 
of bewildered astonishment I can never 
forget. 

“«Dear me,’ said I, ‘how your 
Grace is altered. You were as large 
again last April, when we travelled 
down to Nottingham. Them light 
French wines, they are ruining your 
constitution; I knew they would.’ 











“ The Duke made no answer, but 
rung the bell violently for some se- 
conds. 

«« ¢ Bless my heart,’ said I, ‘it sure- 
ly can’t be that I’m mistaken. It’s not 
possible it wasn’t your Grace ?’ 

*¢¢ Who is this man ?’ said the Duke, 
as the servant appeared in answer to 
the bell. ‘ Who let him up stairs ?’ 

““« Mr. Baggs, your Grace,’ he said. 
‘ He dined with your Grace at : 

“¢Take him away; give him in 
charge to the police ; the fellow must 
be punished for his insolence.’ 

“My head was whirling, and my 
faculties were all astray. I neither 
knew what I said, nor what happened 
after, save that I felt myself half led, 
half pushed, down the stairs I had 
mounted so confidently five minutes 
before, while the liveried rascal kept 
dinning into my ears some threats 
about two months’ imprisonment and 
hard labour. Just as we were passing 
through the hall, however, the door 
of a front parlour opened, and a gen- 
tleman in a very elegant dressing-gown 
stepped out. I had neither time nor 
inclination to mark his features—my 
own case absorbed me too completely. 
‘I am an unlucky wretch,’ said Laloud. 
* Nothing ever prospers with me.’ 

“«¢ Cheer up, old boy,’ said he of 
thé dressing-gown ; ‘ fortune will take 
another turn yet; but I do confess 
you hold miserable cards.’ 

“ The voice, as he spoke, aroused 
me. I turned about, and there stood 
my companion at Chesterfield. 

“© « His Grace wants you, Mr. Ca- 
vendish,’ said the footinan, as he open- 
ed the door for me. 

“ ¢ Let him go, Thomas,’ said Mr. 
Cavendish. ‘ There’s no harm in old 
Raggs.’ 

«Isn't he the Duke?’ gasped I, as 
he tripped up stairs without noticing 
me further. 

“« «The Duke—no, bless your heart, 
he’s his gentleman |’ 

*“* Here wasan end of all my cherished 
hopes and dreams of patronage. The 
aristocratic leader of fashion—the 
great owner of palaces, the Whig 
autocrat—tumbled downinto acreature 
that aired newspapers, and scented 
pocket-handkerchiefs. Never tell me 
of the manners of the titled classes 
again. Here was a specimen that will 
satisfy my craving for a life long, and, 
if the reflection be so strong, what must 
be the body which causes it.” 
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Pretty and plausible, but false in 
fact, and fallacious in sentiment, are 
those so often and so rapturously 
quoted lines of the poet,— 


“ God made the country, and man made the town ; 
What wonder, then, that health and virtue . . 

+ + «+ Should most abound, 
And least be threaten'd in the fields and groves?” 


False in fact, for who does not see 
that the country celebrated by Cowper, 
the cultivated country, with its roads, 
bridges, plantations, its lanes, its 
hedge-rows, and 


“ The distant team slow moving,” 


is written all over with the signature 
of man, and bears his “ image and su- 
perscription,” quite as distinctly as the 
town. Fallacious in sentiment, for 
nothing is more certain than that God 
made man to make towns, and that by 
the hand of man God has made both 
town and country. By country, how- 
ever, must be understood neither wastes 
of polar snow, nor yet green American 
prairies and primeval forests, the hunt- 
ing-grounds of the “red-skin,” but 
the fields that furnish “‘ wine which 
maketh glad the heart of man, and oil 
to make his face to shine, and bread 
that strengtheneth man’s heart.” Bet- 
ter poetry, as well as philosophy, is 
that of Sir Thomas Brown, though it 
be said, not sung :—“ Nature is not 
at variance with art, nor art with na- 
ture, they being both the servants of 
His providence. Art is the perfection 
of nature. Were the world now as it 
was the sixth day”—when there was 
no town—* there were yet a chaos.” 
But the first town, we are reminded, 
was built by the first murderer. True; 
but he committed his murder in the 
country. Afterwards he built the 
town, no doubt as an act of repara- 
tion. The worst possible deed de- 
manded the best possible to balance it. 
Killing his brother and building a city 
were the two poles of Cain’s life. 
Great virtues go not hand in hand 
with small foibles. It is remarkable, 
too, that most murders are committed 
in the country. Homicide is pre-emi- 
nently an agricultural propensity. 


Twenty tithe-proctors have had their 
brains beat out in the rural districts, 
for one collector of minister’s money 
in town. The grey pavement is not 
near so often incarnadined with the 
stream of life as the green field. 
There may be a reason in nature for 
this. Red, as colour, is the comple- 
ment of green. The eye, habitually 
filled with the latter colour, is haunted 
by an unconscious, but profound 
craving for the former. Therefore 
tenants in the country, as a rule, 
shoot their landlords, a proceeding 
wholly exceptional among tenants in 
town. 

For the rest—what would the coun- 
try be if there were no town? The 
very word would lose its meaning! 
What an unripe world were it, in 
which all were green! The town is 
to the country what the book is to the 
binding—what the picture is to the 
frame—what the wine is to the cup— 
what the fruit is to the tree—what the 
head is to the man—what man is to 
the animal creation. Are not all 
towns in the country? Certainly, and 
they are the best things there. All 
else that is there, is there for their 
sake. No doubt the country is good, 
to build towns in. We hold that the 
moment you get out of town, the great 
boundary between civilized life and 
the state of nature is passed: after 
that, it is only a question of degree 
how far you will go; but, if you are 
in earnest, we do not see how you can 
stop short of fig-leaves. 


If. 

The most wonderful of God's works 
are those wrought by the instrumen- 
tality of man. St. Peter’s is a nobler 
object than Mont Blanc, for the one 
is a work—the other the undoing and 
laying waste of a work. The church 
is articulate—the mountain inarticu- 
late. 


Il. 

Certain powers, working in inorga- 
nic nature, manifest themselves in the 
phenomena of crystallization. The bee 
is, in a higher region, the priestess of 
these powers, and works geometrically, 
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by their impulse,in uncrystallizable wax, 
re-producing the forms that present 
themselves spontaneously in the dead 
basalt. Is not a honeycomb some- 
thing better than the Giant’s Cause- 
way? 

But again—is not a convent—which 
also has cells, though they may not (or 
for that matter may) be hexagonal— 
something better (or worse, as_ the 
case may be,) than a honeycomb? 

All these are works of nature, 
higher, according as the mediation 
employed in them is higher—that is, 
as they rise more and more into the 
region of art—according as mind has 
had more, and chemical forces less, the 
direction of them. When we come to 
spiritual structures, a philosophy, a 
religion, then a still higher mediation 
must be resortedto. These transcend 
the province of understanding; and 
now comes in reason, and, after and 
over reason, faith. 


IV. 

Natural objects have an exquisite- 
ness of finish which objects of art never 
present. The defect, here, is not in 
art, as such, but in the materials which 
nature furnishes for the artist to work 
in. The general intractability of na- 
ture renders the execution of a work 
of art, when most successful, little 
more than a remote hint of the con- 
ception. 


Vv. 

You cannot rate art too high: you 
cannot think too nobly of the calling 
of the artist. You may think amiss, 
beside the mark ; but you cannot think 
above it; for truly the mark is above 
all reach of your thought. Far, far 
out of sight—out of your sight—flies 
your arrow, shot zenithwards, and 
hath made but some infinitesimal ap- 
proximation to it. If it be true, as 
Young sings, that 

“* A Christian’ is the highest style of man,”— 


(and we are not calling the truth of it 
in question,) verily, “an Artist” is the 
highest style of Christian man—which 
pags if the reader (for we be- 
ieve in a reader,) find a little extra- 
vagant, we pray him to look upon it 
as a mare’s chick running about with 
the shell on its croupe. 


VI. 
Meanwhile, we hold to what we 
have said of the artist and that, whe- 
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ther the form of his art be painting or 
sculpture, music or song, under which 
term of “song” we include much 
prose, as well as some verse. For all 
verse is not song, any more than all 
prose is sermo merus—mere speech. 
There is verse which is not even 
speech, but baby’s babble, or, worse 
still, senile “ paralytic puling.” There 
is verse, too, which is not song, but 
roar, “ full of sound and fury, signify- 
ing nothing.” Then, there is prose 
run mad, and there is the prose of 
these our “ mares’-nests,” which is not 
so sane as it might be. There is also 
the prose of many (oh, how above all 
calculation many !) a prosy sermon and 
prosier speech, wherewith the dull ears 
of drowsy men are vexed, on Sunday or 
week-day. Such verse and such prose 
come not under the category of song— 
count not among thecreations, or forms 
of creation, of the artist. But we call 
“Rob Roy” song, not less than “ Mar- 
mion.” And we call the singer of “ Mar- 
mion” artist, not lessthan the painter of 
‘* Belshazzar’s Feast.” The artist is 
he in whom dwells and works the cre- 
ative faculty, which is a part of what 
is divinest in man, and what most di- 
rectly constitutes him a being made in 
the image of his Maker. Man only, 
of all creatures of God known to us, 
does himself create ; and there is more 
affinity between his works of art and 
his “ works,” emphatically so called, 
the works according to which he shall 
be judged, than many suspect. Works 
of righteousness are endeavours to 
realize the ideal—so are works of art. 
The mere copier of the actual is not 
worthy to be called artist: so the man 
whose standard of conduct is merely 
the practice of his neighbours, or the 
obviously expedient, cannot be called 
a good man. There is, however, a 
landscape-painting, and even a portrait- 
painting, which cannot be considered 
as a mere copying of the actual. 
There are landscapes in which you 
are sensible of the presence of that 


** Something far more deeply interfused, 
Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns, 
And the round ocean and the living air, 

And the blue sky, and in the mind of man: 
A motion and a spirit, that impels 

All thinking things, all objects of all thought, 
And rolls through all things.” 


And there are portraits that are his- 
torical, or even epic, wherein it is not 
the mere debt-contracting or ready- 
money-paying being that you see, as 
his tailor, and his butcher, and the 
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tax-gatherer, see him, but the man, 
with his destiny written on his brow, 
and his achievements and capabilities, 
all that he has become, and all 
that he may yet become, revealed in 
eye and lip. That picture of Mont- 
rese at L Abbey, in D shire | 
What biographical pen could have told 
us so much of “the Great Marquis,” 
as the pencil of Vandyk has there 
done? You see at a glance that it 
was the law of this man’s being to 
loathe—as the archangel Uriel may be 
believed to loathe flitter-mice and 
scritch-owls—all that was whig, and 
puritan, and disloyal. You can con- 
ceive that nought such could have 
stood in his presence, but must have 
felt as if his foot were already upon its 
neck. You can understand how Ar- 
gyle’s covenanting liver must have 
turned greener within him, as the ray 
of that serene eye passed over him on 
its way to extinction—how all obscene 
birds of night must have hooted in 
craven joy, when they were conscious 
that that light had passed from the 
earth. But how many a painter might 
have given you an accurate copy of 
Montrose’s features, which had said 
nothing of all this. Eyes, and nose, 
and lips, might have been there, faith- 
fully as in a sheriff’s inventory, and yet 
Montrose might not have been there. 
If the portrait painter will be an 
artist, he must “see, not as man 
seeth :” in him, too, the prophe- 
tic eye of imagination must be 
open, and the bodeful “soul of 
the world” must impart to him of 
her dreams. 

Man, however, is not a creator 
apart from his Creator, but He that 
created him creates in him, and by 
him. It is not the imagination, but 
wilful caprice, that shapes monsters, 
which are in art what vices are in con- 
duct. The maker of centaurs is not 
a creator, but a fabricator. The ima- 
giner of something that God never 
made, nor projected, is not an artist. 
It is as true that God works in us our 
works of art (true art, worthy of the 
name), as that He works in us our 
works of virtue ; and no one ever yet 
attained to the highest art, any more 
than to the highest virtue, but in the 
faith of this, by whatever formula he 
might express it. The work of art, 
even as the work of virtue, that will 
abide judgment, must be a work of 
religion—a work done in faith and 
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love, and the execution of which was 
an act of worship. 


VII. 

Did not the Apollo, the Venus, the 
Antinous exist? Can it be said that 
they were not, until their divine shapes, 
under the hand of the workman, 
“ kythed” in perishable marble? It 
is the answer of a short-sighted man 
to say, they had a being in the mind 
of Phidias, of Cloemenes, and what- 
ever other artist, or artists, gave them 
to the world. Let the truth be spoken. 
(Why should we spare the devil’s 
blushes?) They had a being there, 
where their true being ever is, in the 
MIND of whose thought all creation is 
an utterance, an utterance as yet but 
imperfectly distinct to our dulled 
sense. They are such an approxima- 
tion as Phidias, and other such in- 
spired men, could accomplish, to the 
“‘ divine idea in humanity”—on which 
were more to say than shall here be 
said, the rather as more has been said 
already than we are quite sure that we 
understand. 


Vill. 

Pictures sometimes suggest stories, 
and stories sometimes pictures. A 
series of drawings gave birth to Doctor 
Syntax; and to how many a series of 
drawings has not Don Quixote given 
birth! But the connexion between 
picture and story is sometimes of a 
more mysterious nature. Now and 
then a picture will bring back to the 
beholder memories out of his own 
earlier life—will image to him with 
startling fidelity some transaction, in 
which he bore a part—some moment, 
memorable to him, but of which the 
painter could have known nothing. 
Or it may be, that it recalls not a 
situation in which he is conscious of 
having been, yet one which he has a 
vague impression of having some- 
where, sometime, witnessed—that it 
brings that indescribable feeling which 
so often inexplicably connects itself 
with situations in which we really 
find ourselves ; a feeling that we have, 
we know not when or how, whether 
in a dream or waking, seen, heard, 
said all that we are now seeing and 
hearing, and saying, as if we were 
living over again some scene of the 
long, long past—the scene the same, 
the actors the same, the positions the _ 
salleeeeyery movement, every word 
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spoken, rendering the impression 
stronger : we know what comes next ; 
we can anticipate every turn, every 
esture, every accent, so that we 
oubt whether we are now dreaming 
of something which has already passed 
in our waking life, or whether we 
now see, waking, somewhat of which 
we have at some former time had a 
dream. 

No doubt, these strange reminis- 
cences of what has never been, these 
feelings of having seen by anticipa- 
tion that which we now really see 
for the first time, are the shadow of 
some former “ecstacy,” some pro- 
phetic vision which passed before the 
inward eye, perhaps in childhood—in 
infancy—perhaps in the mother’s 
womb. Is the “babe unborn” never 
rapt into future times?” Who can 
tell what passes before the vision of 
an infant, when it gazes out so ear- 
nestly, so wistfully into the world, 
with its clear, untroubled eyes? To 
such unpractised optics is not this our 
whole external world, with all its 
light and shade, its linear and aerial 
perspective, but a vast wall, variously 
coloured? On which wall, what 
magic-lantern figures may not the in- 
ward sense project! Magic-lantern 
figures which are no illusions, but the 
mirrored forms of future realities, 
which shall one day be present, yet 
not more substantially real then than 
now, for that which is coming must 
have a being: it will come; it will 
take its stand, though but for a mo- 
ment, on the stage of the present, 
displacing what it finds there; and 
how could this be, had it not a being ? 
The future, in its approach, already 
tells upon the present, already over- 
shadows the present, and the present 
silently makes way for it, retires be- 
fore it; and could this be, were the 
future a nonentity? ‘“ Has bodiless 
nothing a shadow?” That which 
shall be is already, though occult, un- 
developed. The course of things in 
this world, as we have somewhere 
read—or dreamt of reading—does not 
a like the building of a tower, 

y mere extrancous piling up of stone 
upon stone, or succeeding of accident 
to acident, with cement of “remark- 
able coincidences,” but, like the growth 
of atree, by expansion of what, within 
the before expanded, lies yet folded 
up, by evolution after evolution of the 
- latent from the already evolved into 
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sensible existence, by progressive put- 
ting forth of the parts of a virtually 
pre-existent whole. Within that which 
ts lies as germ that which shall be, 
and aspires darkly, as in a dream, 
towards development. To-day’s his. 
tory is not added to yesterday’s, but 
evolved out of it, and does itself also 
involve to-morrow's: thus, an eye that 
could pierce through the outside, the 
ephemeral, the husk of to-day, would 
see already to-morrow with what it 
shall bring: yea, sharpen, subtilize 
but the spiritual vision more, and not 
the next morrow alone, but the long 
succession of days, in endless narrow- 
ing vista, receding into abysmal dis- 
tance, 


“ sinking far, 
An self-withdrawn into a wondrous depth,"* 


lies open before the seer, microscopic- 
wise ; and thus foresight is but another 
name for insight, and the seer is a 
prophet. 


IX. 

Now the infant is a seer, and so is 
the artist. Children are the greatest 
artists, creative, genial: what a dra- 
matist, what a romancer, what a ma- 
gician is the child in his play! That 
is a lingering after-sheen of the glory 
of his infancy. And the true artist 
is a child all his life. Only in so far 
as he is a child is he a creator: 
ceases he to be childlike, he is thence- 
forth no more an artist, but a me- 
chanic; a cobbler, not a genius. He 
is, in Fichte’s phrase, a hodman; 
useful, when building is going on, yet 
not to be called a builder. He is a 
picture-wright, or a play-wright, or a 
tale-wright, a versifier or a prosifier, 
any thing but a poet. “ The vision 
and the faculty divine” are departed 
from him. But so long as he is a 
child, so long is his soul an organ of 
the great soul of the world, that 
dreameth of things to come, and in 
the dreamings of that infinite soul he 
hath his world. He is nature's friend 
and elect, and she hides not from him 
that which she will do, or has secretly 
done; and so he is a prophet, and 
paints—be it with colours or with 
words—what shall be; or what hath 
been, but unknown to him, save 
through those dim revealings within 
him—dim to his understanding, but 
clear as the sun to his soul. And 
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thus his invention is really a finding of 
what was hidden, not an arbitrary 
fiction of what never existed. 


x. 
A poet (Pope, is it?) says libel- 
lously, 


“ Men are but children of a larger growth.” 


Herein defaming, be it understood, 
not the “men,” but the * children.” 
This poet himself never was a child: 
already, in his unbreeched years, he 
was but a mannikin of a smaller 
growth ; and time, which brought him 
breeches, brought him not manhood. 
“‘ The child,” says a real poet, “is 
father of the man;” and it takes a 
true child to beget atrue man. He 
that, as a child, was not childlike, 
will as a man be childish. The child- 
likest child will turn out the manliest 
man. Now, children should be taught 
to believe all things; to believe, for 
instance, that fables and fairy tales 
are as true as the History of England, 
which, indeed, grown people also 
might believe, without being very far 
astray. We once heard an atheistical 
wretch tell a child that there never 
was such a person as Jack the Giant- 
killer ; nay, that there never were any 
giants for Jack, had he ever existed, 
to kill. We could have burnt that 
man. However, all in good time. 
We did ask him where he expected 
to go. 

Children, we repeat, should be 
taught to believe everything. Do not 
lead your child to suppose that there 
is such a thing as lying. Induce no 
abatement of his reverence for words, 
spoken or printed. It disappoints and 
perplexes a child to hear that any thing 
which has been told him is not true, 
or that there are things in books which 
are not to be believed. He likes to 
believe ; it is the natural posture of 
his spirit: believing, he feels himself 
on his feet ; disbelieving, he is as if 
standing on his head. ‘Then, if you 
tell him AZsop was a liar, how is he to 
be certain that you are any better ? 
You may be a liar too, as likely as 
not. You have made a little free- 
thinker of him, a sceptic of the nur- 
sery, a Bayle ina bib. Indeed, what 
is he to believe, if not all things ? 
The multiplication-table tells him that 
twice two are four: how shall he know 
whether this be any truer than Prin- 
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cess Fairstar and Prince Cherry? You 
tell him that London is the capital of 
England: what is to keep him from 
shutting up the information in the same 
category with Jack and the Bean- 
stalk? Besides, children are imita- 
tive, and there is something danger- 
ously attractive in lying, when a little 
caitiff once knows that there is such a 
thiug. 

For the rest, there is no great harm 
in believing what is not true: the mis- 
chievous lie is not that which affirms 
a fable, but that which denies a truth. 
Positive lies do no hurt, but rather a 
good: he who believes positive lies 
lives in twice as wide and wonderful a 
world as he whose faith extends only 
to what has its foundation in fact ; and 
he who tells positive lies does but en- 
large the boundaries of the real, and 
lend freer scope and elbow-room to 
the imagination of him whom he 
lies unto. As for children, the reader 
may depend upon it, that the man who 
will not tell lies to them (to which all 
men feel an instinctive impulse) will 
also tell no truth—has no truth to tell 
—worth the telling. 

But all this is to be understood in a 
sense strictly conformable to the pre- 
cepts of morality. Against any con- 
struction of our remarks which would 
involve discrepancy with what is proper 
and right, we feel it due to ourselves to 
protest, and protest we do. We are not 
puritanical, but we hope we are vir- 
tuous. 


XI. 

Kempfer relates that the Persians 
at a feast gave him a drink which was 
in use among them, and in which opium 
was contained. Presently on partak- 
ing of it, he felt an indescribable joy, 
and, as the effect increased, it was to 
him as if he sat on a horse, and rode 
through the air. 

A similar feeling, of flying through 
the air, and riding amid the clouds, is 
produced by the plant henbane. This 
reminds us of the confessions made by 
those witches of the middle ages, which 
are explicit as to the fact of their hav- 
ing performed voyages in the air, in 
particular to the Blocksberg, where 
their “sabbath” was held. For it is 
known that these unfortunate bein, 
used henbane both inwardly as a magic 
potion, and outwardly as a liniment or 
salve. Aconite (which, Cardan says, 
produces the sensation of flying) Taxus, 
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Hyosciamus, Hypericon, and Asafc- 
tida, as well as sulphur and antimony, 
were likewise used by them, both in 
the way of liniment and fumigation, 
the effect of which was to throw them 
into a kind of hysterical or somnambu- 
lous state, wherein their alleged inter- 
course with demons took place. The 
“witch butter,” which they did not 
spread on their bread, but on them- 
selves, was made, cooperante diabolo, 
of “the aurora-coloured substances of 
the bodies of children,” which were 
stolen and carried through the air to 
the Blocksberg. The use of this 
“butter” was to make the witches in- 
visible. Witches and wizards consti- 
tuted a wide-spread secret society, 
which had its solemnities and its jovi- 
alities, processions in the air, dances 
and banquets in solitary out-of-the-way 
places, all under the presidency of the 
devil Urian. They loved storm and 
foul weather, and their sabbath was 
held on Friday night. All which is 
very much out of place here. 


XI. 

Christian Scriver, in his work en- 
titled ‘ Gotthold’s Victory and its 
Heralds,” relates the following: — 

There cometh (Scriver loquitur) of- 
tentimes a heavie sicknesse, a despe- 
rate bad hurte, in the cure of whyche 
all Medici, barbiers and chirurgeons, 
doe longe tyme wearye themselves, 
and can ofte finde no medicine that will 
helpe ; but agayne God oftentymes 
putteth in theyre heartes what they 
shall doe, and causeth at the ende 
theyre cure on suche wyse toe falle 
out prosperouselye, that they must of 
necessitye saye it is His worke, and 
not theyres. A notable thynge it is 
that a lerned and famouse Medicus 
relateth of another godlye and experi- 
enced man of his facultye, that name- 
lye as this latter was hyghlye troubeled 
touchynge a strange sycknesse of one 
of his patientes, and wist not howe hee 
shoulde effectuallye contravene the 
same, and in his cogitations dydde (as 
may well be beleeved) syghe ryghte 
hertylye toe God, and thereuponne felle 
asleepe (it beynge nyghte) there was 
showne him in a dreme a boke of me- 
dicine, wherein was sette forth, on a 
solid and playne wyse, thoroughlye 
and cleerelye, howe suche a sycknesse 
was toe be delte wythe. Awakynge, 
hee nowe, as was reasonable, helde 
his dreme for a divine suggestion, 
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and soe followed the cure, as hee had 
lerned it from that boke in the dreme, 
whereof the issue was that hee dydde 
indeede throughe God’s blessynge af- 
ford toe his sycke patient the desyred 
helpe. Some yeres after came suche 
a boke throughe the prynter his hande 
toe lyghte, in whyche the aforesayde 
cure stoode fullye written, and that 
trulye on the self same leafe and syde 
of the leafe whyche hee in his dreme 
had seene and taken notice of, 

So far Christian Scriver, with whom 
we do but half agree, in holding the 
dream of this “ Medicus’ for a divine 
inspiration. Was it not rather that 


“ the prophetic soul 
Of the wide world, dreaming on things to come," 


did here dream of the medical book, 
some years after to be published, and 
of which the predestined author had 
perhaps at that time not even conceived 
the plan? And because this ‘ godlye 
and experienced” Medicus was a man 
conversant with Nature, and of a 
childlike spirit, therefore did the 
** Mother of Things” open her own 
dreaming soul into his, and showed 
that to him, sleeping, which she would 
afterwards put forth into the world 
through the waking agency of another. 
Or were the elemental spirits perhaps 
here at work, who, as Retzel tells us, 
“in their subtile ghostly being can 
penetrate all things, and obtain know- 
ledge of the hidden powers and secret 
workings of all natural objects, with 
which knowledge they have in all ages 
served such men as were capable of 
intercourse with them, and this even 
without the knowledge of the latter ?” 
We think the elemental spirits would 
have directly revealed (in the way of 
inward suggestion) the method of 
treating the disease, rather than taken 
the round-about way of showing a 
book wherein this was set forth. Be- 
sides, these spirits, though they know 
the properties of natural things, can- 
not be supposed to foreknow what 
books shall, within a given time, ap- 
pear in the world, and upon what par- 
ticular page of this and the other 
book such and such a matter shall be 
handled. Supposing the work already 
in manuscript, they might no doubt 
have shown the manuscript to our 
Medicus in his dream ; but it was not 
so. What he saw was a printed book, 
paged as it was afterwards to issue 
from the press. How should elemen- 
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tal spirits know how many pages of 
manuscript go to one of letterpress ? 

We confess we have little faith in 
the ministerings of any such ghostly 
rabble, (to whom, in case any of them 
should at this moment happen to be 
looking over our shoulder, we wish it 
to be understood that we apply that 
term in no offensive sense,) and adhere 
to our hypothesis (and Shakspeare’s) 
of the dreaming soul of the world, 
which prophetically imagines to itself, 
and shows to those whose inward sense 
is awakened, the things that shall after- 
wards appear in material subsistence 
upon the stage of time. 


XUL 

And so the painter, without knowing 
it, shall paint what befel you years be- 
fore ; for the picture in his own soul, 
from which he painted, was truly a 
dream of that soul of the world, to 
which past and future are alike present. 
Or the poet shall in a fable write your 
true history ; for your history itself is 
a dream of that soul, and her dreams 
are his, for he stands in “ magnetic 
relation” with Nature, and reads in 
her inward parts. Or it may be that 
the painting or the poesy fulfil itself 
not until centuries after, but yet one 
day fulfil itself it shall, if it be a true 
work of art. “It is mysterious 
enough,” says Hoffman, “ how in the 
mind of the artist there arises oft an 
image, the elementary forms of which, 
previously unrecognizable, bodiless 
mists, floating in airy void, seem first 
there (in the mind of the artist) to ac- 
quire consistence and life, and to find 
their home. And suddenly the image, 
the picture connects itself with the past, 
or, it may be, with the future, and 
stands there, a true delineation of 
something which has really been or 
will be.” So it is when imagination, 
the wizard faculty, has directed the 
work—of which faculty it has beer 
said, “that it is not ours, but we its.” 
«© When an artist,” says Franz Baader, 
in his Theory of Sacrifice, “in a mo- 
inent of inspiration produces the form, 
say, of a lion, we are not to apprehend 
his catching of the characteristics of 
the lion as a mere copying, and as it 
were a rehearsing (with the pencil) 
from memory; but so, that the same 
psychic-plastic Nature, which produces 
the lion in reality, doth put forth im- 
mediately out of her own imagination 
into that of the painter the pattern or 
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scheme thereof, which inward put- 
ting forth, and opening of the imagi- 
nation of Nature into that of men and 
beasts, may be observed in dreams and 
ecstatic conditions.” Or take, instead 
of Franz Baader’s lion, some land- 
scape, which the painter has not com- 
posed, but painted from that which has 
unfolded itself to his inward eye. 
Here, too, art has avouched herself 
prophetic. The original is somewhere 
in nature, it may be where foot of man 
has not yet trod, in primeval forest- 
regions, or the gorges of inaccessible 
mountains. He that travels far enough 
shall one day find it. Or it may be 
that in deeper insight, in farther fore- 
sight, the prophetic painter has fore- 
shadowed that which shall be realized 
only in the world to come. The 
mountains of a regenerated earth are 
come to him—for to the true prophet 
what mountain will not come? Out 
of the far future, from beyond the 
fiery deluge, they are come, with the 
valleys which they enclose, and with 
the plains upon which they look down 
from their cloudless height,— 


“ Scenes surpassing fable, and yet true |" 


Alas! it is but a glimpse of them that 
is revealed to him; and what a sha- 
dow of a glimpse of that which his 
inward eye has seen can his hand, in 
its turn, reveal to the outward eyes of 
another ! 

For indeed the mission of the artist 
is to announce to men what man and 
what nature are, as designed by the 
Creator, so far as this is revealable to 
sense ; and his gift, what we call ge- 
nius, is a sense open to this, a faculty 
to enter into the Creator's design. 
And thus the true artist is the preach- 
er of a gospel. Let him see that his 
preaching be in outward, as well as 
inward harmony with THE Four. 


XIV. 

All endeavour that has for its aim 
the beautiful, is prophetic. Wholly 
prophetic are the arts we call “ fine.” 
Wholly magical are they. Beautiful 
art calls for things that are not, and 
they come.” Go to the master of 
sound, the divine composer. He too 
is a prophet, and unseals deep myste- 
ries, and declares the hidden purpose 
of God. For he shows what is the 
true speech of all nature, namely, the 
highest music. We hear talk of the 
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music of nature, the music of the 
woods and the fields, of the winds and 
of the waters, the music of the bee’s 
wing and of the lark’s throat, the 
music of whispering leaves and of the 
brook, talking as in a dream among 
mossy stones. Alas! all this is music 
to him only whose imagination makes 
it such. It is all but a manifold 
vague intimation that nature has mu- 
sic in her heart—that she would fain 
sing—that her true and proper speech 
is song. ‘The artist first gives utter- 
ance to these passionate longings of 
the great mother; he comprehends 
her, for he is her son, and observes 
her with ason’s reverence and love. 
Dumb to others, she is not dumb to 
him, for she speaks, not to him, but 
in him. He knows what is in her 
heart, for the same is in his own: he 
is her interpreter, yea, her organ. 
And thus is opened to us the concord 
in which all sounds, all sights, all pro- 
cesses and movements of the creation 
shall one day combine; and so there 
is also in music an evangel, or joyful 
revelation to man of his Father’s good- 
ness yet in store for him. For the 
present order of things in the world is 
a great discord hastening to its reso- 
lution hastening, yet ever held back 
—ever suspended, as it were, on the 
point of disengaging itself into heaven- 
ly harmony. Of which harmony, as 
its eternal chords live in the Divine 
Idea, the ear of Palestrina first 
caught clear vibrations, yet not in the 
nature around him, but in the spirit 
within him. But we are getting mys- 
tical. 


XV. 
Perhaps that story, related by 
Christian Scriver, of the Medicus and 
his dream, is not true, Who knows? 


XVI 

It is but a few years since a Brah- 
min attracted considerable attention at 
Madras by sitting in the air, which he 
did manifestly, before all men’s eyes. 
This gifted person is since dead, and 
has carried his secret with him to the 
grave, where one does not see what 
use it will be to him. The art of sit- 
ting in the air is, however, formally 
taught inthe Shaster. Fasting, puri- 
fying the feelings, suppressing the 
breath, fixing the gaze of both eyes 
immovably on the tip of the nose, are 
means hereto. Recourse is alo had 
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to a drink called Soma, which pro- 
duces a cataleptic state and ecstacy. 
By such means the specific gravity of 
the Indian devotee is diminished, or 
rather he is made to gravitate towards 
the sun—he acquires a sort of solar 
nature, and is not only lifted, by the 
force of his inward aspirations, to the 
centre of light, up from the gross, un- 
luminous earth, but does also himself 
visibly shine, with a light not reflect- 
ed, but inherent and effluent from his 
etherealized body. 

Ibn Batuta relates in his travels, 
that he saw at the court of the Empe- 
ror of Hindostan, two Irdschies or 
magicians, rolled in their mantles, rise 
up into the air, to a great height, ina 
cubic form. That zealous champion 
of Paganism, the “divine” Jambli- 
chus, is said, when he prayed, to have 
been always lifted up, ten feet or 
thereabouts, into the air, on which 
occasions also his skin, and even his 
clothes, shone from within with a 
golden light. It is related of Simon 
Magus thathe flew in the air, at Rome, 
in the sight of all the people, defying 
St. Peter to do the like, but was 
brought down by the prees of the 
apostle, and his leg broke. 

That devout persons, in the fervour 
of prayer and spiritual rapture, have 
been lifted up from the earth, and re- 
mained a considerable time suspended 
in the air, at the height of several 
feet or even ells, Calmet relates in- 
stances in his book of apparitions, both 
from his personal knowledge and out 
of the Bollandists. 

Gorres relates of the Maid of Or. 
leans that, being twelve years old, 
and keeping sheep in the field with 
other young girls, she was one day 
challenged by some of these to leap for 
a handful of flowers. She did it—her 
bounds following one another with 
such velocity that most of her compa- 
nions were persuaded she did not touch 
the earth at all, and one young girl 
cried out, ‘‘ Johanna, I see thee fly in 
the air!” According to this story, Jo- 
hanna seems to have appeared to the 
rest as a higher, ethereal being. 

Fra Vito, a Calabrian monk, as we 
are informed by Beda Weber, was of 
so high a cast of spirituality, that the 
weight of his body could not keep him 
to the ground. Atevery holy thought 
he rose like a winged being into the 
air, and on solemn occasions, in pro- 
cessions for instance, flew most part 
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of the way, while the other monks 
went on foot. ‘ He often soared like 
a lightly wafted rose-leaf from the gar- 
den flower-beds to the height of the 
convent-roof, himself between heaven 
and earth, the fragrantest rose of devo- 
tion"—&c. &e. Only the voice of his 
spiritual superior brought him in a 
moment back to the level of humanity. 
Whenever he appeared among his 
brethren, the whisper went round, 
‘* Let us not talk of heavenly things, 
or Fra Vito will be away into the 
clouds, and we shall have no more of 
his company to-day.” This was not 
said in mockery: the good fathers saw 
nothing to laugh at in a flying Fran- 
ciscan ; they were edified by the sight 
of such celestial tendencies, but they 
naturally wished to have the company 
of their saintly brother now and then 
onearth. He kept his eyes always 
shut; “all the force of his senses 
turned inwards into the deepest re- 
cesses of his contemplative soul.” 
“His face, pale with fasting, ema- 
ciated, ever bloomed with roseate lus- 
tre, as the joy of meditation filled him 
with its ineffable sweetness; and an 
effulgence of celestial beams circum- 
fused with its splendour his whole 
being, streamed forth from his soul- 
fraught eye.” The prince-bishop of 
Trient, Carl Emanuel, becoming ac- 
quainted with the virtues of Fra Vito, 
determined to use him for the reviving 
of religion in Tyrol (it was at the time 
of the reformation.) The poor monk, 
with the consent of the ruler of the 
church in those parts, set out for 
Trient, “parting with sorrow from 
the beloved solitude of his cell and his 
garden, but comforted by the beatific 
sense of ”—&c. &c. “ Like an innocent 
child he passed the gorgeous cities of 
Italy, his only care being to preserve 
in his own pure soul that peace which” — 
&c. &c. At Anconahe took shipping 
for Venice, and when, arrived at the 
ocean-city, he entered the church of 
St. Mark, the sanctity of the place 
wrought so wonderfully upon his soul, 
that in an ecstacy he shot up into the 
vaulted heights of the temple, until his 
head infringed against the top of the 
dome ! 

Giovanna Maria della Croce, in Ro- 
veredo, who was both personally visit- 
ed and her counsel sought by let- 
ter during the thirty years’ war, by 
most of the crowned heads and military 


chiefs, of the Protestant as well as 
the Catholic party, then living, often 
hovered several spans from the earth, 
in the presence of all the people, after 
which she always sank into a state of 
insensibility which lasted sometimes 
seven hours or more. 

Maria Hueber, superior of an insti- 
tution of “ School-Sisters” at Brixen, 
sickly from her youth, and so austere 
in her fastings that her confessor found 
it necessary to put a curb on her zeal, 
was once, when beginning to recover 
a little from a severe illness, led out 
by the sisfers to enjoy the fresh air. 
On the Eisack, behind the monastery 
of St. Clara, between two towering 
walnut-trees, they stood still, engaged 
in religious conversation, when, all of 
a sudden, Maria Hueber fell into an ec- 
stasy, soared away to the height of the 
branches of the walnut-trees, and re- 
mained suspended in the air with out- 
spread arms, motionless and rigid. 
The sisters called her confessor to 
witness this extraordinary scene, and 
it was only by the most imperative 
commands of that reverend and judi- 
cious person, that she was brought 
back by degrees to the earth and 
herself. 

St. Philip Neri had a great many 
ecstasies, wherein he was often for a 
long time quite motionless, and was 
seen by others lifted up in the air, and 
circumfused with radiant brightness. 


The like is related of Peter of Ala- © 


cantara, of St. Theresa, and of many 
others, whom we have neither time 
nor space to enumerate. But one 
such case is as good as a thousand ; 
and the cases we have adduced in this 
and in the eleventh section, prove suf- 
ficiently that there isa power antago- 
nist to that of gravitation—that there 
is a positive centrifugal, as well as a 
centripetal force. In the eleventh sec- 
tion it is but a subjective flying that is 
treated of; but it is the tendency of 
the subjective to become objective, 
and in this sixteenth section a true flying 
is before us. “To fly in a dream,” 
says Coleridge, “is but to dream of 
flying ;” but Ennemoser maintains that 
we never dream of doing any thing the 
possibility of which does not lie in our 
nature. He that flies in a dream may 
one day fly waking. Inthe meantime, 
although one swallow does not make 
asummer, it is evident that one Fra 
Vito upsets the Newtonian theory. 


Miss Barretts Poems. 


MISS BARRETT’S POEMS.* 


Wuen, some time ago, we quoted 
Miss Barrett's “ Cry of the Children” 
from Blackwood, we were unconscious 
that we were citing the work of a 
practised poet. On the contrary, it 
seemed to us that the crude energy of 
some of the lines betokened a new 
hand, little careful either of the mode 
or vehicle of expression, provided only 
the strong feeling could be conveyed ; 
and truly the feeling was strong, 
heart-stirring, pious, and lovely; and 
the verses swept on with a broad and 
deep flow of melody, as well as of 
power. But two volumes of elaborate 
poetry, since published, have admo- 
nished us of our error, and taught us 
that the excess of cultivation can run 
into a wildness as uncouth as its de- 
fect ; as we sometimes see the artifi- 
cial wilderness of the garden even 
more tangled and briary than the na- 
tural thicket. These far-fetched 
thoughts and phrases, which we sup- 
posed had been thrust into the “ Cry,” 
to fill here and there its occasional 
gaps of rhyme and reason—such as 
the idea of God plucking the silence 
“sweet to gather,” suggesting such an 
incongruous notion of a nosegay—of 
the old man weeping for his to-mor- 
row, “which is lost in long ago,” 
a transposition of times as idle in any 
application to the subject as it is para- 
doxical in itself—of the world’s loving 
teaching “ God’s possible,” which is 
any thing to the purpose or not, as 
you please to read it ;—these puerili- 
ties of the composition, we say, which 
we considered the occasional stam- 
merings of a tongue laden with an un- 
accustomed burthen of great utter- 
ances, turn out to be the very niceties 
and intended elegancies of Miss Bar- 
rett’s style, who trifles with such 
conceits in the midst of her best per- 
formances, with apparently as grave a 
consciousness of her science as a singer 
who goes off with his shakes and falset- 
toes in the most solemn passages of 
an; Oratorio. But, for all this, we 
have seen no recent poem to match 
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with “ The Cry ofthe Children.” It 
stands alone for tenderness, fervour, 
and force, among all the outpourings 
of the spirit of humanity of our time. It 
is essentially the protest of a woman on 
behalf of that infancy of which woman 
is the proper protectress and advocate. 
The pillow which God gives to the head 
of the infant on its mother’s breast 
is not warmer, tenderer, or more pe- 
culiarly its own, than the sympathy for 
these poor children, expressed with 
such a fervour of sentiment and vivid- 
ness of imagination in these heart- 
stirring stanzas. You feel your heart 
ache and your head grow dizzy with 
the poor young creatures ; and as your 
indignation kindles against their op- 
pressors, you love the noble womanly 
soul that has made you feel so well 
what is just and humane. May these 
stanzas have the audience they deserve. 
May the people of England lay them 
to heart, and begin to think what it is 
they have been doing with God's 
images, with those who will yct be the 
fathers and mothers of a future gene- 
ration—transmitters of feebleness, de- 
crepitude, timidity, querulousness, and 
carelessness of God, to the future re- 
presentatives of their strong, cheerful, 
and pious race. 


“For oh,” say the children, “ we are 
weary, 
And we cannot run or leap— 
If we cared for any meadows, it were 
merely 
To drop down in them and sleep. 
Our knees tremble sorely in the stoop- 
ing— 
We fall upon our faces, trying to go ; 
And, underneath our heavy eyelids 
drooping, 
The reddest flower would look as pale 
as snow. 
For, all day, we drag our burden tiring, 
Through the coal-dark, under- 
ground— 
Or, all day, we drive the wheels of iron 
In the factories, round and round. 


“ For, all day, the wheels are droning, 
turning — 
Their wind comes in our faces— 
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Till our hearts turn—our heads, with 
pulses burning, 
And the wails turn in their 
places— 
Turns the sky in the high window blank 
and reeling— 
Turns the long light that droppeth 
down the wall— 
Turn the black flies that crawl along 
the ceiling — 
All are turning, all the day, and we 
with all!— 
And all day, the iron wheels are dron- 
ing ; 
And sometimes we could pray, 
*O ye wheels,’ (breaking out in a mad 
moaning, ) 
‘Stop! be silent for to-day !’" 


Ay! be silent! Let them hear each 
other breathing 
For a moment, mouth to mouth— 
Let them touch each other’s hands, in a 
fresh wreathing 
Of their tender human youth! 
Let them feel that this cold metallic 
motion 
Is not all the life God fashions or 
reveals— 
Let them prove their inward souls 
against the notion 
That they live in you, or under you, 
O wheels !— 
Still, all day, the iron wheels go onward, 
As if Fate in each were stark ; 
And the children’s souls, which God is 
calling sunward, 
Spin on blindly in the dark. 


That such a piece should be de- 
formed by singularities, not to say 
conceits, is quite distressing. It ought 
to speak to every mind as plainly as to 
every heart. ‘The sordid mill-tyrant 
ought to have no opportunity of say- 
ing, * Who heeds the pictures of so 
whimsical an imagination?” In a 
word, however strained forms of 
speech, recondite analogies, or even 
elegant mannerisms, may entertain 
minds which have exhausted the ordi- 
nary sources of intellectual enjoyment 
in the belles-lettres, they are not fit for 
the true poctry of the world of men 
and women, which, in all its highest 
achievements, has ever been simple, 
unaffected, and direct. Poetry may 
be as learned as erudition can make it, 
without the least touch of foppery. 
See with what a simple dignity Virgil 
wears his toga! With what a plain 
rt majestic gravity John Milton de- 
ivers the accumulated learning of the 
Jewish, the Gentile, and the Christian 


worlds! Did Shakspeare run about 
for conceits, or grasp after outré 
words ?—or who has had to stop in 
the middle of a stanza of Byron to 
puzzle out the meaning or the appli- 
eation of a phrase? Shelley himself, 
the parent of all these vices in modern 
English poetry, is scarce ever merely 
verbally transcendental, as Tennyson 
and the other exaggerators of his 
school so often now-a-days are. Yet 
even Shelley’s abstruse and fine-drawn 
analogies hurt his poetry, and with- 
draw it from the sympathy of man- 
kind. It is well, indeed, that some of 
Shelley's poems should be thus unfitted 
for the world; for we know not what 
would become of society with such a 
guide; but where faith and opinion 
coincide with the established laws of 
society, as with Miss Barrett they 
do, then every thing that narrows the 
sphere of influence claimed by her 
humane and religious muse is a posi- 
tive foe to the public good which she 
otherwise might promote, by making 
mankind more contented with their 
condition, and better acquainted with 
the law of God. For it is quite vain 
to think that the common sense of 
mankind will take up with the little 
sophisticated mannerisms of the school 
to which Miss Barrett, in an evil hour, 
has addicted herself. A false taste 
in London may give these peculiarities 
a temporary eclut, just as the verbal 
pleasantries of Punch pass there at 
present for wit. But those who de- 
sire to hear the voice of independent 
criticism, will not always listen at the 
doors of publishers, whose oWn organs 
affect to stamp the character of their 
own brochures; nor will all the at- 
tractions of the daily issue of verse 
and prose with which the sickly taste 
of a luxurious metropolis is pampered, 
induce us here, who have nothing but 
the healthy use of our own minds to 
depend on for our own comfort and 
the advancement of our country, to 
abandon the ancient and standard 
models in these matters. We bless 
our stars, indeed, that we are not 
called on to read the current literature 
of England of the day—that our lot 
has been cast beyond the reach of 
more than one in a hundred of their 
plays, lays, autobiographies, memoirs, 
diaries, and the rest of the fustian 
stuff with which they keep up their 
supply of matter for the reviews. 
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What a life, indeed, must these un- 
fortunate gentlemen lead, whose occu- 
pation it is to notice the daily, weekly, 
and monthly issues of the metropoli- 
tan press! No wonder that a depraved 
taste has grown up under their super- 
vision ; for continual conversation with 
mediocrity must necessarily react on 
the mind, 


6 a Like the dyer'’s hand, 
Subdued to what it works in.” 


And these literary undertakers have 
hardly ever an hour's experience of 
excellence in any department; since 
the business of their lives is to notice 
the works of the day, and the day 
produces little else than trumpery. 
We own we are heartily glad to be 
out of that literary world, and submit 
ourselves to the provincial barbarity of 
our Shakspeares and Homers with 
perfect resignation. But we cannot 
help feeling a degree of indignation 
and regret at seeing how much true 
genius is misled and misused when it 
occasionally happens to receive its 
forming impulses in that nursery. 
Here, in Miss Barrett's case, we see a 
highly poetical and accomplished mind 
positively hindered from the expression 
of a thousand delightful things by the 
obstruction of a false taste, which, | ut 
for the metropolitan newspaper critics, 
and smaller fry of reviewers, would 
never have had an existence. There 
is no string on the lyre which Miss 
Barret might notsound, if her hand had 
been left free from their trammels ;— 
as it is, she harps successfully on one 
string only ; and the world has lost, 
so far, the melody of a mind which, 
expressing itself through the ordinary 
forms of the English tongue, and ad- 
dressing itself to the apprehensions of 
unsophisticated readers, might have 
embraced all the highest, boldest, and 
tenderest tones of humanity. 

The principal poem of the collection 
is a mystic drama of the exile of our 
first parents from paradise. In this 
piece, while anxiously shunning an in- 
trusion on the path of Milton, Miss 
Barrett has unconsciously trodden very 
closely in the footsteps of Shelley, 
whose Promethean choruses haunt her 
ear with a perpetually-recurring echo. 
But Miss Barret aims at loftier and 
even more inexpressible mysteries than 
Shelley, and in proportion as her de- 
sire is greater and her strength less— 
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she will feel that it is no disparage- 
ment to be reckoned less strong than 
Shelley—so her efforts at expression 
are more strained, and her demands 
on phraseology more extortionate. 
All the machinery of her drama is 
marked by the same effort to make in- 
adequate images adequate to an im- 
measurable mystery, by dwelling on 
the details with an inordinate particu- 
larity, which only defeats its own 
object by making them fantastic. The 
characters, too—Eve excepted—are of 
a class beyond Miss Barrett’s proper 
powers of conception; and the por- 
traits are imperfect accordingly. Sa- 
tan reminds us of a petulant bad boy ; 
Gabriel is a sad nincompoop; Adam 
a metaphysicians and Another—whose 
name we cannot profane by introduc- 

tion here,and whose presence, we think, 

would have been better left out of such 
a composition—talks like a Professor 
rather than a Deity. Then, instead 
of the good old “ alarms, excursions,” 
of Shakspeare, leaving the suggestion 
of the particular images of the scene 
to Richard himself, Miss Barrett lays 
a preliminary tax on our imagination 
by requiring us to figure in our minds 
a wonderful variety of devices of 
scenery and machinery as introductory 
to the proper action of her drama. 
Thus, the murmurings of future life, 
which come humming round the ears 
of Eve, after she has endured the re- 

proaches of organic and inorganic 
nature, are ushe red in with one of 
these incomprehensible stage directions 
which, to our mind, greatly diminishes 

the effect of the succeeding stanzas. 
A rose from paradise is lying on the 
path: here are the directions to the 
scene-shifter :—“ A bleak wind, quick- 
ened with indistinct human voices, 
spins round the earth-zodiac; and 
filling the circle with its presence, 
and then wailing off towards the East, 
carries the flower away withit. * * 
The wind revolves from the East, and 
then round again to the East, perfumed 
with the Eden flower, and full of 
voices, which sweep out into articula- 
tion as they pass.” Fiddle-faddle! 
But let us hear the voices. 


Infant voices passing in the wind, 


O we live, O we live— 
And this life that we receive, 
Is a warm thing and a new, 

Which we softly bud into, 
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From the heart and from the brain, — 
Something strange, that overmuch is 
Of the sound and of the sight, 
Flowing round in trickling touches, 
In a sorrow and delight,— 
Yet is it all in vain ? 
Rock us softly, 
Lest it be all in vain. 
Youthful voices passing. 
O we live, O we live— 
And this life that we achieve, 
Is aloud thing and a bold, 
Which, with pulses manifold, 
Strikes the heart out full and fain— 
Active doer, noble liver, 
Strong to struggle, sure to conquer, 
—Tho’ the vessel’s prow will quiver 
At the lifting of the anchor; 
Yet do we strive in vain? 


Infant voices passing. 
Rock us softly, 
Lest it be all in vain, 
Poet voices passing. 
O we live, O we live— 
And this life that we conceive, 
Is a clear thing and a fair, 
Which we set in crystal air, 
That its beauty may be plain; 
With a breathing and a flooding 
Of the heaven-life on the whole, 
While we hear the forests budding 
To the music of the soul— 
Yet is it tuned in vain ? 


Infant voices passing. 
Rock us softly, 
Lest it be all in vain. 
Philosophic voices passing. 
O we live, O we live— 
And this life that we perceive, 
Is a strong thing and a grave, 
Which for others’ use we have, 
Duty-laden to remain. 
We are helpers, fellow-creatures, 
Of the right against the wrong— 
We are earnest-hearted teachers 
Of the truth which maketh strong— 
Yet do we teach in vain ? 


Infant voices passing. 


Rock us softly, 
Lest it be all in vain. 


Revel voices passing. 

O we live, O we live— 

And this life that we reprieve, 

Is a low thing and a light, 

Which is jested out of sight, 

And made worthy of disdain ! 

Strike with bold electric laughter 
The high tops of things divine— 

Turn thy we my brother, after, 
Lest thy tears fall in my wine ;— 

For is all laughed in vain? 
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Poet voices passing. 
O we live, O we live— 
And this life that we believe, 
Is a noble thing and high, 
Which we climb up loftily, 
To view God without a stain. 
Till, recoiling where the shade is, 
We retread our steps again, 
And descend the gloomy Hades, 
To taste man’s mortal pain. 
Shall it be climbed in vain ? 
Infant voices passing. 
Rock us softly, 
Lest it be all in vain. 
Love voices passing. 
O we live, O we live— 
And this life we would retrieve, 
Is a faithful thing apart, 
Which we love in, heart to heart, 
Until one heart fitteth twain. 
** Wilt thou be one with me ?” 
**T will be one with thee!” 
** Ha, ha !—we love and live!” 
Alas! ye love and die! 
Shriek—who shall reply ? 
For is it not loved in vain ? 
Infint voices passing. 
Rock us softly, 
Though it be all in vain. 
Old voices passing. 
O we live, O we live— 
And this life that we receive, 
Is a gloomy thing and brief, 
Which, consummated in grief, 
Leaveth ashes for all gain. 
Is it not all in vain ? 
Infant voices passing. 
Rock us softly, 
Though it be ad in vain. 
Voices die away. 


There is something very fine and 
appropriate in this idea of the embryo 
life of the world making itself audible 
to the common mother of mankind, 
and preparing her mind, by its warm- 
ing and softening influences, as Miss 
Barrett has arranged that it should do, 
for the consoling promises of Christ, 
with which the drama terminates. Of 
course we do not look for perfect puri- 
ty, nor even for continuous sensible- 
ness of diction, in a piece so essen- 
tially belonging to this affected school, 
itself introduced so fantastically, and 
forming part of a composition so tran- 
scendental: but, barring those pecu- 
liarities of phraseology which we can- 
not pretend even to understand much 
less affect to admire, we must be 
sensible of a world of feeling and 
thought in the expression of so many 
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of the great emotions of life in its 
successive phases, from the warmth 
and softness of the first consciousness 
of existence in the infant, to the harsh, 
cold regrets of decaying old age. This, 
however, is a subject on which Miss 
Barrett has evidently thought much 
and deeply ; and although the rhapso- 
dy we are about to quote from on the 
same subject, is by no means a favour- 
able specimen of her versification, for 
it is excessively grotesque, and at first 
sight we would have said of it, as of 
the “ Cry of the Children,” that it is 
most carelessly put together—yet, to 
the contemplative mind it presents a 
picture of what we, who read it, are, 
and have been, and will be, more 
pregnant with matter for thought and 
suggestions of sentiment, and more 
alive itself with emotion, with action, 
and with passion, than a thousand out 
of the thousand and one poems of the 
same class, that writers even of good 
mark have given to mankind. 


We are borne into life—it is sweet, it is 
strange ! 

We lie still on the knee of a mild Mys- 
tery, 

Which smiles with a change ! 

But we doubt not of changes, we know 
not of spaces ; 

The Heavens seem as near as our own 
mother’s face is, ‘ 

And we think we could touch all the 
stars that we see ; 

And the milk of our mother is white on 
our mouth ! 

And, with small childish hands, we are 
turning around 

The apple of Life which another has 
found :— 

It is warm with our touch, not with sun 
of the south, 

And we count, as we turn it, the red 
side for four— 

O Life, O Beyond, 
Thou art sweet, thou art strange 
evermore, 


Then all things look strange in the pure 
golden ether : 
We walk through the gardens with 
hands linked together, 
And the lilies look large as the 
trees ; 
And as loud as the birds, sing the 
bloom-loving bees—- 
And the birds sing like angels, so mys- 
tical fine ; 
And the cedars are brushing the arch- 
angel’s feet ; 
And time is eternity—love is divine, 
And the world is complete! 
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Now, God bless the child—father, mo- 
ther, respond. 
O Life, O Beyond, 
Thou art strange, thou art sweet. 


Then we leap on the earth with the 
armour of youth, 
And the earth rings again! 
And we breathe out, ‘O beauty,’—we 
ery out, ‘O truth,’ 
And the bloom of out lips drops with 
wine ; 
And our blood runs amazed neath the 
calm hyaline— 
The earth cleaves to the foot, the sun 
burns to the brain— 
What is this exultation, and what this 
despair— 
The strong pleasure is smiting the 
nerves into pain, 
And we drop from the Fair, as we climb 
to the Fair, 
And we lie in a trance at its feet ; 
And the breath ofan angel cold-piercing 
the air 
Breathes fresh on 
Swoon ; 
And we think him so near, he is this 
side the sun! 
And we wake to a whisper self-mur- 
mured and fond, 
O Life, O Beyond, 
Thou art strange, thou art sweet! 


our faces in 


And the winds and the waters in pas- 
toral measures, 
Go winding around us, with roll upon 
roll, 
Till the soul lies within in a circle of 
pleasures, 
Which hideth the soul ! 
And we run with the stag, and we leap 
with the horse, 
And we swim with the fish through the 
broad water-course, 
And we strike with the falcon, and hunt 
with the hound, 
And the joy which is in us, flies out 
with a wound ; 
And we shout so aloud, 
rejoice,’ 
That we lose the low moan of our bro- 
thers around— 
And we shout so adeep down creation’s 
profound, 
We are deaf to God’s voice— 
And we bind the rose-garland on fore- 
head and ears, 
Yet we are not ashamed ; 
And the dew of the roses that runneth 
unblamed 
Down our cheeks, is not taken 
for tears. 


* We exult, we 


Then we act to a purpose—we spring 
up erect— 

We will tame the wild mouths of the 
wilderness-steeds ; 
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We will plough up the deep in the ships 
double-decked ; 

We will build the great cities, and do 
the great deeds— 

Strike the steel upon steel, strike the 
soul upon soul, 

Strike the dole on the weal, overcoming 
the dole—. 

Let the cloud meet the cloud in a grand 
thunder-roll ! 

While the eagle of Thought rides the 
tempest in scorn, 

Who cares if the lightning is burning 
the corn? 

Speed me, God!—serve me, man!—I 
am god over men! 

When I speak in my cloud, none shall 
answer again— 

*Neath the stripe and the bond, 
Lie and mourn at my feet !— 
O thou Life, O Beyond, 
Thouart strange, thou art sweet ! 


Then we grow into thought—and with 
inward ascensions, 
‘Touch the bounds of our Being! 
We lie in the dark here, swathed doubly 
around 
With our sensual relations and social 
conventions— 
Yet are ’ware of a sight, yet are ’ware 
of a sound 
Beyond Hearing and Secing— 
Are aware that a Hades rolls deep on 
all sides, 
With its infinite tides, 
About and above us—until the strong 
arch 
Of our life creaks and bends as if ready 
for falling, 
And through all the dim rolling, we hear 
the sweet calling 
Of spirits that speak in a soft under- 
tongue, 
The interpretive sense of the mystical 
march: 
And we cry to them softly, ‘Come 
nearer, come nearer— 
‘ And lift up the lap of this Dark, and 
speak clearer, 
‘And teach us the song that ye 
sung.’ 
And we smile in our thought, if they 
answer or no— 
For to dream of a sweetness is sweet as 
to know |— 
Wonders breathe in our face, 
And we ask not their name; 
And Love takes all the blame 
Of the world’s prison-place. 
And we sing back the songs as we guess 
them, aloud ; 
And we send up the lark of our music 
that cuts 
Untired through the cloud, 
To beat with its wings at the lattice 
Heaven shuts : 
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Yet the angels look down, and the mor- 
tals look up, 
As the little wings beat, 
And the poet is blessed with their pity 
or hope. 
*T wixt the Heavens and the earth, can 
a poet despond ? 
O Life, O Beyond, 
Thou art strange, thou art sweet! 


Perhaps you may have to read it 
twice—a great reproach to the writer 
as an artist—perhaps after reading it 
twice or oftener, there still may be 
portions of it which you cannot un- 
derstand—a strong reproach to the 
writer both as a poet and a versifier ; 
but with all this you gather from it a 
multitude of conceptions, vivid, lively, 
fruitful of new combinations, all rising 
to a lofty philosophic and pious notion 
of the relations of man to God, which 
it is good for us to receive into our 
minds, and which we could hardly re- 
ceive there through any more pleasing 
combinations of intellectual and moral 
perceptions. 

Miss Barrett is, at least to some 
extent, conscious of her peculiarities 
of phraseology; and not only admits, 
but takes a pride in declaring her 
anxiety to grasp at forms of expression 
adequate to carry out all her thoughts 
to the utmost extent. “I strive and 
struggle,” she says, and says it with 
wonderful vigour and ability— 


With stammering lips and insufficient 
sound, 

I strive and struggle to deliver right 

That music of my nature, day and night 

With dream and thought and feeling, 
interwound ; 

And inly answering all the senses round 

With octaves of a mystic depth and 
height, 

Which step out grandly to the infinite 

From the dark edges of the sensual 
ground! 

This song of soul I struggle to outbear 

Through portals of the sense, sublime 
and whole, 

And utter all myself into the air. 

But if I did it,—as the thunder-roll 

Breaks its own cloud,—my flesh would 
perish there, 

Before that dread apocalypse of soul. 

Now in all poetry there must be far 

more hinted at, suggested, credited to 

the sympathies of the reader, than ex- 

pressed ; and whenever the expression 

requires the employment of a vehicle 

such as cannot enter in at the gates of 

the mind without an effort, then it is 
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surely better to trust to these auxilia- 
ries whose assistance we must depend 
on to so great an extent, at all events, 
for the spontaneous communication of 
the extra image, analogy, or senti- 
ment, than, by calling down all the 
faculties to make way for it, crowd 
and obstruct the very avenues of 
thought. Miss Barrett herself has 
eee us with the image which we 
ad nearly degraded to a wagon of 
hay in a gateway. ‘A poet,” she 
says, and truly, “ought not to read 
his own verses,” 


For the echo in you, breaks upon the words which 
you are speaking, 

And the chariot-wheels jar in the gate thro’ which 
you drive them forth." 


Still more ought the poet to guard 
against such jars against thegate-posts, 
in driving the chariot of thought in ; 
and indeed there are abundant means 
of expression without resorting to these 
phy ewe) phrases. Thebes surely 
had enough of properly-appointed cha- 
riots without choking its gates with 
the wagons of Scythia. But Miss 
Barrett will not admit the justness of 
the comparison; for these uncouth 
vehicles, to which she occasionally 
commits her more daring imaginations, 
belong to that new hundred-gated city 
of conceits, founded by the Shelleyists, 
and lately adorned with gilded battle- 
ments and certain splendid dog-vanes 
by Tennyson, out of which the disciples 
of that school will not allow that any 
thing issues that is not golden, grace- 
ful, and magnificent. 

That this new Jerusalem of theirs 
sends forth, however, many emana- 
tions too dazzling for the purblind eyes 
of the present age to make head or tail 
of, they all readily admit. But this, 
say they, is because the dulness of the 
age lags behind our mounting spirits, 
and we expatiate in a region to which 
the mind of man in the mass has ‘hot 
yet ascended; and so when they find 
their intellectual conceptions unlike 
those of the rest of the world, they 
doat on them with the same foridness 
that parents show towards ricketty, 
precocious children, singing compla- 
cently— 


My song I fear that thou wilt find but few 

Who fitly shall conceive thy reasoning, 

Of such hard matter dost thou entertain ; 

Whence if, by misadventure, chance should bring 
Thee to base company, as chance may do, 
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Quite unaware of what thou dost contain ; 

I pr’y thee comfort thy sweet self again, 

My last delight! tell them that they are dull, 
And bid them own that thou art beautiful. 


If poets could be sure that they sing 
in advance of the intellect of the age, 
the consolation of knowing that the 
time of appreciation was approaching, 
might reconcile them in some measure 
to their barren vocation, though the 
consciousness of having withdrawn 
faculties, given by God for the use and 
pleasure of the world we live in, to 
the service of a world the very exist- 
ence of which still rests in speculation, 
must always dash the solitary enjoy- 
ment with more or less self-reproach ; 
but how poignant must the sense of 
these misfeasances be in the mind of 
any one who has begun to suspect that 
instead of being in advance of the in- 
tellect of the age, he has only been bde- 
side it. Miss Barrett has imaged the 
condition of the former class very truly 
and touchingly in the case of the rose 
blown prematurely in the spring, and 
whose leaves had all fallen before the 
advent of the nightingale, The 
verses, apart from that odious prac- 
tice of the London school, of making 
the words of least significance, the 
*‘ thes” and “ ands” of the verse, bear 
the main burthen of the rythmical 
emphasis—are sweet and significant ; 
and we have no doubt that they were 
written in the full and sincere belief 
of all that they so feelingly express. 


A rose once grew within 

A garden April-green, 
In her loneness, in her loneness, 
And the fairer for that oneness. 


A white rose delicate, 

On a tall bough and straight ! 
Early comer, early comer, 
Never waiting for the summer. 


Her pretty gestes did win 

South winds to let her in, 
In her loneness, in her loneness, 
All the fairer for that oneness. 


“For if I wait,” said she, 

“* Till times for roses be— 
For the musk-rose and the moss-rose 
Royal-red and maiden-blush rose— 


“What glory then for me 
In such a company ?— 
Roses plenty, roses plenty, 
And one nightingale for twenty ? 
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“ Nay, let me in,” said she, 

‘** Before the rest are free— 
In my loneness, in my loneness, 
All the fairer for that oneness. 


‘“* For I would lonely stand, 
Uplifting my white hand— 
On a mission, on a mission, 
To declare the coming vision. 


** Upon which lifted sign, 

What worship will be mine? 
What addressing, what caressing ! 
And what thank, and praise, and bless- 

ing !” 

So praying, did she win 

South winds to let her in, 
In her loneness, in her loneness, 
And the fairer for that oneness. 


But ah!—alas for her! 

No thing did minister 
To her praises, to her praises, 
More than might unto a daisy’s. 


No tree nor bush was seen 

To boast a perfect green ; 
Scarcely having, scarcely having, 
One leaf broad enough for waving. 


"The nigh tingale did please 


To loiter beyond seas. 
Guess him in the happy islands, 
Learning music from the silence ! 


Only the bee, forsooth, 

Came in the place of both ; 
Doing honour, doing honour, 
To the honey-dews upon her. 


—Poor Rose to be misknown ! 
Would, she had ne’er been blown, 
In her loneness, in her loneness, 
All the sadder for that oneness ! 


Some word she tried to say— 
Some no... . ah, wellaway! 
But the passion did o’ercome her, 
And the fair frail leaves dropped from 
her— ; 


Dropped from her, fair and mute, 
Close to a poet’s foot, 

Who beheld them, smiling slowly, 

As at something sad yet holy : 


Said, “‘ Verily and thus 
It chanceth eke with us 
Poets singing sweetest snatches, 
While that deaf men keep the watches— 


** Vaunting to come before 
Our own age evermore, 

In a loneness, in a Joneness, 

And the nobler for that oneness !” 
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A great advocate in the peroration 
of a speech on a political trial said 
to the jury, “ If I have alarmed your 
consciences, my client is safe.” In 
like manner, if any thing we have said 
or may say, can alarm Miss Barrett’s 
confidence in the coming of that time 
which she expects, when man will 
abandon the broad, strong sentiments 
appealed to by the elder poets, for the 
fine curiosities of thought and feeling 
which she so devotedly struggles to 
express—if any thing we should say 
can induce in her mind a doubt or a 
question whether possibly she may not 
have been straying beside the mind of the 
age, while she believed she was expatiat- 
ing in advance of it, then our client, Li- 
terature, is saved from the loss of much 
that is good, beautiful, and ennobling, 
and a fine intellect is brought back 
again to efficient labours of love. If, 
on the contrary, she prefer the fas- 
cination of what is mysterious and 
transcendental, and the praises of a 
school, to the positive, though homely 
pleasure of calling up life’s ordinary 
emotiorsin the breasts of honest, warm- 
hearted people, and to the approba- 
tion of plain students, who care for 
little else, then we must reconcile our- 
selves to the loss, and turn for amends 
to our own young poets, who have 
learned their art apart from the sophis- 
tications of the newspapers, and the 
illusions of the soirees. But while we 
say this, we must own we see nothing 
among them at all so capable of 
great things, if it would only conde- 
scend to a legitimate style, as is the 
fine and strong intellect disguised under 
these oddly-expressed thoughts and 
evanescent images of Miss Barrett. 

Criticism rarely fulfils any other 
office than that either of yielding the 
tribute of praise, which a writer re- 
ceives as his due, or of dispensing 
censures,which may sometimes have the 
effect of repressing dulness or ignorance 
at the outset ; but we are hardly ever 
fortunate enough to win erring genius 
from its faults. Yet we would fain 
hope that what we have said in con- 
demnation of these excesses and de- 
fects, deforming so the fine concep- 
tions of a gifted writer, may, in this 
instance, be vouchsafed a more auspici- 
ous influence ; for we write in the 
most absolute earnestness of convic- 
tion—away from any interest, personal, 
publicational, or of any other kind what- 
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ever,except that interest which devotion 
to our native literature has given us 
in hailing whatever is worthy of our 
own young writers’ emulation wher- 
ever it may appear. Besides this, we 
are persuaded we address a mind too 
candid to evade a full and fair inquiry 
into these points of difference, which 
so strongly distinguish the present 
London school from the elder poets ; 
and we would confidently hope that if 
such an examination should result in 
satisfying the inquirer that these pecu- 
liarities address themselves to only a 
small section of those for whose benefit 
her genius has been confided to her, 
we will yet have the pleasure and profit 
of hearing from Miss Barrett in strains 
more suitable to her really great and 
admirable vocation. 

We have now done with whatever 
we deemed censurable, and desire— 
continuing, however, our protest 
against the occasional odd images 
and the emphatic “ thes” and 
* ands”—to express our sense of the 
extreme grace and beauty of some 
of Miss Barrett’s minor poems. Of 
these the longest, and perhaps, on the 
whole, the ablest, is the “ Vision of 
Poets,” a piece composed in triplets, 
even difficultly elegant in the elabo- 
rateness of its versification, but full of 
beauty and thought. The true and 
pseudo poets are passed successively in 
review, and you feel, as you proceed, 
that you are in the company of one 
to whom all the masters of the Greek, 
Latin, and Italian schools are familiar 
in the originals; for Miss Barrett’s 
writings bear all the tokens of being 
the work of a scholar, and a ripe one. 
Perhaps if we had to point out the 
piece in the whole collection which 
gave us, on the first reading, the 
greatest amount of pleasure, we should 
select the graceful lines addressed to 
her tutor, H. S. Boyd, Esq., who ap- 
pears to have read with her, not only 
the ordinary classics, but the Greek 
romancists, several of the Christian 
fathers, and many of the disquisitions 
of the early schoolmen. The senti- 
ment is something like that of Moore’s 
beautiful “* Take hence the bowl,” the 
lines being suggested by a present of 
some wine of Cyprus, sent from the 


east by Mr. Boyd to his former pupil. 


Very copious are my praises, 
Though I sip it like a fly !— 
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Ah—but sipping--times and places 
Change before me suddenly— 
As Ulysses’ old libation 
Drew the ghosts from every part, 
So your Cyprian wine, dear Grecian, 
Stirs the Hades of my heart. 


And I think of those long mornings 
Which my thought goes far to seek, 
When, betwixt the folio’s turnings, 
Solemn flowed the rhythmic Greek, 
Past the pane, the mountain spreading, 
Swept the sheep-bells’ tinkling noise, 
While a girlish voice was reading— 
Somewhat low for a’s and a’s ! 


We have an impression on our 
mind that this is one of our county 
Antrim Boyds, and, coupling this with 
a phrase in the same piece, * Do you 
mind that deed of Até?” we begin to 
suspect that Miss Barrett herself is, 
like that other admirable daughter of 
genius, whose maiden name we only re- 
cognized the other day, Mrs. Jameson, 
a countrywoman of our own; for, in- 
deed, in what department of art, or 
of letters, is not the intellect of this 
part of the empire outstripping all 
competition? But to return to the 
poems before us. We shall say no 
more of the “ Brown Rosary,” the 
* Romaunt of the Page,” and the 
* Lay of the Duchess May,” than 
that they are pieces of a kind in which 
the writer, though always grace- 
ful, is far from being at home; but 
of “the Lay of the Swan’s Nest,” 
“the Bower,” and especially of that 
sweet and pathetic ballad of “ Bertha 
in the Lane,” we have nothing to ex- 
press but admiration, joined with 
thanks to the delicate genius which 
has given us creations so exquisite. 
“ Berthain the Lane” is the beauti- 
ful and tender confession of a wounded 
spirit, gentle, sensitive, and self-sacri- 
ficing. Her own sister has won her 
lover from her, and as the wedding- 
day approaches, the wronged but affec- 
tionate and forgiving soul, pours itself 
forth in a confiding detail of its emo- 
tions, which none but a woman of ex- 
quisite sensibility could have conceived, 
and none but a very able poet could 
have so exquisitely expressed. It is a 
piece, however, which will be infinitely 
better understood by women, and by 
those who have loved deeply, than by 
men. Men, fortunately for themselves 
and for socicty, require the presence of 
the loved object and the bond of chil. 
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dren, to sustain an early passion un- 
diminished through life. Women 
having loved once, will, too often, love 
on, feeding a destructive passion on 
their own bereaved hearts, though 
the object of their affection be lost to 
them for ever. We cannot commend 
the indulgence in this excessive sensi- 
tiveness, though some affect to take 
it for almost the divinest quality of 
the female breast ; nor do we think it 
desirable that there should be many 
Berthas in socicty. -But if evera 
gentle, confiding, pious creature claim- 
ed our sympathy for a passion, which 
she could not conquer, we may take 
Miss Barrett's Bertha, as the most 
exquisite exponent of the case of such 
a one—a being, indeed, made up alto- 
gether of love, of faith, and meckness. 


We are so unlike each other, 
Thou and I; that none could guess 
We were children of one mother, 
But for mutual tenderness. 
Thou art rose-lined from the cold, 
And meant, verily, to hold 
Life’s pure ple: xsures manifold. 


I am pale as crocus grows 
Close keside a rose-tree’s root ! 
Whosoe’er would reach the rose, 
Treads the crocus underfoot— 
I, like May-bloom on thorn-tree— 
Thou, like merry summer-bee! 
Fit that J be plucked for thee. 
Colder grow my hands and fect— 
When I wear the shroud I made, 
Let the folds lie straight and neat, 
And the rosemary be spread,— 
That if any friend should come, 
(To see thee, sweet !) all the room 
May be lifted out of gloom, 


And, dear Bertha, let me keep 
On my hand this little ring, 
Which at nights, when others sleep, 
I can still see glittering. 
Let me wear it out of sight, 
In the grave,—where it will light 
All the Dark up, day and night. 


On that grave, drop not a tear! 
Else, though fathom-deep the place, 
Through the woollen shroud I wear, 
I shall feel it on my face. 
Rather smile there, blessed one, 
Thinking of me in the sun— 
Or forget me—smiling on! 


Art thou near me? nearer? so! 
Kiss me close upon the eyes,— 

That the earthly light may go 

Sweetly as it used to rise,— 









When I watched the morning-gray 
Strike, betwixt the hills, the way 
He was sure to come that day. 


So,—no more vain words be said! 
The hosannas nearer roll— 
Mother, smile now on thy Dead,— 
Iam death-strong in my soul! 
Mystic Dove alit on cross, 
Guide the poor bird of the snows 
Through the snow-wind above loss ! 


Jesus, Victim, comprehending 
Love’s divine self-abnegation,— 
Cleanse my love in its self-spending, 
And absorb the poor libation ! 
Wind my thread of life up higher, 
Up through angels’ hands of fire !— 
1 aspire, while I expire! 


The “Lay of the Swan’s Nest,” 
and “the Bower” deal with a less 
painful subject, though one that has 
wrung many a sigh from the hearts 
of every generation of mankind—the 
regret merely which ingenuous hearts 
experience in the loss of the ideal illu- 
sions of youth. Both aim at exciting 
the sentiment by the simplest incidents. 
Little Ellie’s Swan’s Nest, which she 
was to show. The Knight, when he 
should come by-and-by sly “ ridingona 
steed of steeds” to court her—God bless 
the little innocent dreamer and her 
visions of pages and palfreys !—found 
deserted, and the reeds which had pro- 
tected it from observation gnawed 
away by the river rats ; and the Bower 
which little Elizabeth had found out, 
and seen once, and once only, in the 
coppice, lost to all her further search, 
and nothing like it ever to be found in 
any wood or grove again. These are 
the incidents which, simple as they are, 
Miss Barrett has invested with a great 
degree of interest for the imagina- 
tion, as well as with much significant 
matter for the graver uses of reflec. 
tion. The “ Bower” especially rises 
to a fine religious significance at the 
close; and we will not mar the effect 
it is calculated to produce on sensitive 
and pious minds by adding any further 
observations of our own. 


Years have vanished since, as 
wholly 

As the little bower did then; 

And you call it tender folly 

That such thoughts should come 
again ? 

Ah! I eannot change this sighing for 
your smiling, brother-men } 
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For this loss it did prefigure 
Other loss of better good, 
When my soul, in spirit-vigour, 
And in ripened womanhood, 
Fell from visions of more beauty than 
an arbour in a wood. 


Ihave lost—oh, many a pleasure— 
Many a hope, and many a power— 
Studious health andmerry leisure— 
The first dew on the first flower ! 
But the first of all my losses was the 
losing of the bower. 


I have lost the dream of Doing, 
And the other dream of Done— 
The first spring in the pursuing, 
The first pride in the Begun— 
First recoil from incompletion, in the 
face of what is won— 


I have lost the sound child-sleeping 
Which the thunder could not break ; 
Something too of the strong leaping 
Of the staglike heart awake, 
Which the pale is low for keeping in the 
road it ought to take. 


Some respect to social fictions 
Hath been also lost by me ; 
And some generous genuflexions, 
Which my spirit offered free 

To the — old conventions of our 


false Humanity. 
All my losses did I tell you, 
Ye, perchance, would look away— 
Ye would answer me, ‘‘ Farewell! 
you 
Make sad company to-day ; 
And your tears are falling faster than 
the bitter words you say.” 


[Feb. 


On this couch I weakly lie on, 
While I count my memories, 
Through the fingers which, still 
sighing, 
I press closely on mine eyes— 
Clear as once beneath the sunshine 
behold the bower arise. 


Springs the linden-tree as greenly, 

Stroked with light adown its rind— 
And the ivy-leaves serenely 
Each in either intertwined, 

And the rose-trees at the doorway, they 
have neither grown nor pined! 


From those overblown faint roses, 
Not a leaf appeareth shed, 
And that little bud discloses 
Not a thorn’s-breadth more of red, 
For the winters and the summers which 
have passed me overhead, 


And that music overfloweth, 
Sudden sweet, the sylvan eaves ; 
Thrush or nightingale—who know- 
eth ? 
Fay or Faunus—who believes ? 
But my heart still trembles in me, to the 
trembling of the leaves. 


Is the bower lost, then? 
sayeth 
That the bower indeed is lost ? 
Hark! my spirit in it prayeth 
Through the solstice and the frost— 
And the prayer preserves it greenly, to 
the last and uttermost— 


Who 


Till another open for me 
In God’s Eden-land unknown, 
With an angel at the doorway, 
White with gazing at His Throne 
And a saint’s voice in the palm-trees. 
singing— ALL IS LOST...a nd won” 
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A Christmas Carol for those at Home. 


A CHRISTMAS CAROL FOR THOSE AT HOME. 


BY MRS, JAMES GRAY, 






Again, again old Winter comes with silent, snow-clad feet, 
To sit, a king of clouds and storms, on his accustomed seat 3 

We know him by unerring signs none fail to understand— 

The holly berries on his brow, the ivy in his hand. 

Strange, that his breath, which brings to flowers and buds a deadly blight, 
Should waken blossoms of the heart in colouring doubly bright, 

And bids us send to every friend a voice of hearty cheer— 
** We wish you a merry Christmas and a happy New Year !” 










































No matter though our lot be far from each familiar scene, 
Though mountain-paths divide us, or the ocean rolls between, 

The Christmas Angels that proclaimed to all the earth “ good will,” 
Bear messages from heart to heart with holy greetings still. 

Then do we feel affection’s links, a pure and gentle chain, 

More closely press about the heart when Christmas comes again ; 
Then do we think of those we love with memories doubly dear— 

“ We wish you a merry Christmas, and a happy New Year !” 


To each and all the greeting !—for each and all ’tis meet— 

For the youthful, and for those in age, whose hearts less lightly beat ! 
God loveth cheerful service, and why should we be sad 

At the season when the Day-star rose to make all nations glad? 
What, if we may recall some years from which the joy was reft ? 

Let us be thankful that we have so many blessings left— 

Let us cast off, in humble faith, the lingering clouds of fear, 

And hope for ‘a merry Christmas, and a happy New Year !” 


Father! though almost fourscore years their wintery snows have shed, 
Sometimes in storm, sometimes in peace, upon thine honoured head, 
Methinks thou still wilt love to hear an absent daughter's lay, 

That thy dear heart the thought will cheer—* She thinks of me to-day !”’ 
Mother! though God hath sealed thine eyes, he hath not closed thy heart, 
Full of all kindly sympathies I know that still thou art— 

And prayerfully thou’lt echo back these words and hope sincere, 

‘“* We wish you a merry Christmas, and a happy New Year !” 


Sister, beloved! the wish for thee is warmly, fondly given— 

May guiltless joy and blessings free be poured on thee from heaven ! 
And thou to whom her fond heart’s faith in truest love is plighted, 
May’st thou pursue thy onward way with heart and hope unblighted. 
Forget we not the absent one, the brother far away, 

Who in God's holy temple prays and ministers to-day ! 

To each and all our greeting shall go forth in accents clear— 

* We wish you a merry Christmas, and a happy New Year !” 


Oh! when we think since last we sent our Christmas greetings forth, 
How many have been called to lay their loved ones in the earth— 
How many have been ta’en away who were a household’s pride, 
Whilst gratefully we count our own “ though scattered far and wide,” 
Surely a joyful thankfulness may glow within the breast— 

In mutual gratulations be that thankfulness expressed ; 

And, taking courage from the past, we say in hopeful cheer— 

‘* We wish you a merry Christmas, and a happy New Year !” 


Christmas, 1844, 
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MAHOMET’S SONG, FROM GOETHE. * 
BY JONN ANSTER, LL.D. 


Lo! bright in joy, the Fountain from the rock 
Sparkling with starry gleam !—Above the clouds, 
Him, in his youth, did “gracious spirits rear, 
Between the hidden cliffs, in the thick coppice ! 


Lo! with the freshness of young strength, 
Down leaps he from the cloud— 
Down, with exulting dance, 
Upon the marble rocks, 

And shouts aloud to heaven ! 


And see ! where, playful as the days of childhood, 
Adown the hill-side channel, a glad stream, 

He hunts the sand-grains twinkling in the sun. 
—See him now, in bolder pastime, 

Leader of his tribe from boyhood, 

See him hurry, onward with him, 

All his tribe of brother waters! 


Downward see you in the valley, 
Flowers, to meet his footsteps, springing ! 
And the meadows, and the field-ilowers, 
How they live upon his breath ! 


Him detaineth not the valley 

With its shadows—nor the wild-flowers 
That around his knees are clinging, 
And with loving eyes would woo him ! 
‘To the wide plain still he presses : 
Onward—onward see him swelling, 
Rolling, winding, ever thither ! 


And the streams wind circling toward him, 
Fain would they be his companions. 

See him where, in silver glitter, 

Proud he moves along the lowlands— 

And the lowlands, they too glitter. 


And the Floods of the far valleys, 

And the Streams all down the hill-sides, 
Shout exulting to hin—* Brother! 

Are we not thy brothers ? brother ! 
Brother! take thy brethren with thee— 


* Wo transcribe, from Joanna Bailie, a passage not altogether unlike :- 
** By Heaven, there is nothing so interesting to - as to trace the course of a pros- 
perous man through this varied world. First, he is seen like a little stream 
wearing his shallow bed throuzh the grass, circ ling and winding, and gleaning up 
its treasures from every twinkling rill as it passes; further on, the brown land 
fences its margin—the dark rushes thicken on its wie ; further on still, the broad 
grass shake their green ranks—the willows bend their wide boughs o’er its course ; 
and yonder, at last, the fair river appears, spreading his bright waves to the light.” 





Mahomet’s Song, from Goethe. 


With thee to thy ancient Father, 

To the everlasting Ocean, 

Who spreads wide his arms of welcome. 
But, alas! in vain he spreads them— 
Would in vain embrace his children, 
Thirsting long to know and find him! 


Greedy sands in the waste desert 

Feed upon our life—above us, 

The sun sucks our blood—a hillock 
Cramps us into ponds. Oh, brother, 
Take thy brothers of the lowlands, 
Take thy brothers of the mountains, 
With thee—to thy Father—with thee ! 


*¢ComE YE ALL!” 


And with lordlier pride now swells he 
A whole race, a mighty peuple 

Bear aloft their prince—and onward, 

Ever onward, rolls the triumph. 

He gives names to countries. Cities 

Spring to birth beneath his foot. 


Unrestrained, still roars he onward— 
Leaves, behind, him flame-like turrets, 
Proud minar, and marble mansion, 
Every where a mighty witness ! 


Cedar houses bears our Atlas 

On his giant shoulders. Flowing 
O’er his head, a thousand banners, 
Fanned by every wind of heaven, 

Tell to all of his dominion. 


And he does bear on his brothers, 
And his treasures, and his children, 
To their Father, who so loves them, 
From whose boundless heart for ever 
Sounds to all the voice of welcome ! 
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Stanzas—Sonnet. 


STANZAS. 


BY ROBERT GILFILLAN. 
To his Niece, Miss Marion Law Gilfillan, on her Birth-day, January, 1845. 


While the murky sky is riven 

By howling tempests, winter driven ; 
While the landscape’s white with snow, 
And the rattling hail-blasts blow ; 
While the sun’s brief beams appear 
As mourning for the parted year ; 
Wake, my harp, and weave a lay 

To Marion, on her natal day ! 


Another year!—Thus, one by one, 
Hours, day s, and years glide “quickly on! 
And all things change by Time’s decree— 
The acorn ’comes the goodly tree ! 

And thus in woman’s dawning hour 

We miss the bud, but mark the flower ! 
And thou, now blooming bright and gay, 
Art but the child of yesterday. 


As years grow, may thy wisdom rise— 

Be virtue, goodness, these the prize ; 

And friends shall welcome thee, as now, 
To cheer thy heart, and smooth thy brow ! 
And, as in days now past and gone, 

We'll cherish whom we look upon ! 


And I for thee will sound a lay, 
My Marion, on thy natal day. 


Days of peace, all free from sorrow— 
Health and joy for every morrow— 

Or unsought sunshine, to illume 

The darkness of thy days of gloom !— 
With hope on earth—and patience given 
For every good and grace of heaven— 
And more than words or wishes say, 

For thee, on every natal day ! 


SONNET. 

Light rests on shadows, mountains frown o’er vales, 
Rocks have their bases hidden from our view ; 

The lightest airs precede the heaviest gales— 

The hottest suns provoke the earliest dew. 

Ships which shake out their spreading, white-winged sails, 
Feel most the blasts that in their wake pursue ; 
Love’s sweetest strains some long-lost joy bewails ; 
The toil of many is the gain of few ! 

Our fairest hopes, to full fruition grown, 

In forms substantial lose ideal grace ; 

And when we seek to clasp in our embrace 

The life-like image, it hath turned to stone ! 

So fade our joys, and as long years roll on, 


Their shadows measure our ‘declining sun! 
November 17th, 1844, 





Mr. Rowland Pole’s Valentines. 


MR. ROWLAND POLE’S VALENTINES. 


THERE are some places which it is a 
real privilege to live in—such as Bath. 
Mr. Rowland Pole lived in Bath. 
The consequence was that every body 
knew Mr. Rowland Pole—knew all 
about him ; knew what he had a-year, 
and what he did with it; knew where 
he dealt and where he visited; knew 
what his washerwoman’s bill came to 
weekly, and his other bills half-yearly, 
or however it was he paid them; knew 
what he ate and drank, and how 
much; knew when he took physic, 
and how little; with twenty other 
things, the knowledge of which Mr. 
Rowland Pole innocently supposed to 
be confined to his own breast. But 
all else that every body knew about 
Mr. Rowland Pole was uninteresting, 
insignificant, trivial, compared with 
one piece of information, the most uni- 
versally diffused of all—every body 
knew that Mr. R. P. was not happy, 
that he was disgusted with the unholy 
state of bachelorhood, that he was in 
search of a wife. 
Now Mr. 


But perhaps the in- 
dulgent reader, to save repetition, will 
permit me to call Mr. Rowland Pole 
“ our hero”—meaning, the reader’s and 


mine. Our hero, then, (for I take 
the permission for granted, and I don’t 
see how the reader can help it), had 
not advertised for a connubial partner. 
Neither had he communicated his 
wishes on this point to an intimate 
friend, in all the sacredness of confi- 
. dence. And yet every body, as I have 
said, knew the thing. What Mr. 
Rowland Pole believed te be his best 
kept secret, was actually the town-talk 
of Bath. The solution of this enigma 
I am able to furnish. Mr. R. P. had 
made proposals to several young ladies, 
and such proposals are not made sub 
sigillo confessionis. Young ladies at 
Bath are not bound to secrecy when 
young gentlemen, or gentlemen who 
are not young, make them declara- 
tions of attachment. Whoever heard 
of a gentleman’s dropping on one or 
two knees before a young lady, and 
faltering out “I love you, but let it 
go no farther?” The reader will see 
it was no mystery that a good many 


people were in the secret of our hero’s 
matrimonial aspirations, whom he 
never dreamed of taking into his con- 
fidence. 

Now, this was not in Mr. Rowland 
Pole’s favour, as every refusal that he 
met with rendered his ever meeting 
with an acceptance more and more 
problematical. He whom one young 
lady rejects, may reckon with tolerable 
certainty on being rejected by another 
young lady—ay, by an infinite series of 
young ladies. He is become too cheap. 
Who cares to “win” him whom so 
many have “worn,” or might have 
worn, had the wear pleased them ? 
Such a conquest is not worth the pro- 
claiming, consequently not worth the 
having. It is like carrying an un- 
walled town, not worth a bulletin. 
Thus, while in one point of view it 
was an advantage to Mr. R. P. that 
every body knew he was looking for a 
wife, inasmuch as it saved him the ex- 
pense of an advertisement, (and Mr. 
R. P. was not a gentleman of expen- 
sive tastes,) in another, this circum- 
stance told with a fearful weight 
against him—the very notoriety of his 
wishes presenting the most formidable 
barrier to their fulfilment. 

Now, it is somewhat singular, if we 
look at it dispassionately, that Mr. 
Rowland Pole should have been the 
rejected of so many young ladies. 
Mr. Rowland Pole was in easy cir- 
cumstances: for Bath, he might be 
called rich; and there are young 
ladies enough at Bath—so many young 
ladies that, if they all get husbands, I 
must say that Bath does not contri- 
bute its due proportion to the old- 
maidery of England. One has not 
heard that the young ladies of Bath, 
above all other young ladies, have an 
objection to marriage in the abstract. 
Perhaps the particular concretion of 
marriage, represented by our friend, 
or hero, Mr. Rowland Pole, was more 
than usually uninviting. The truth is, 
Mr. R. P. was not cast in the mould 
of the heroic. Mr. R. P. was no 
longer young, and elderly people at 
Bath, who remembered him younger, 
could not conscientiously say that they 
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remembered him handsomer. He was 
a gentleman somewhat under the mid- 
dle stature, yet who would have rather 
inclined to tall, if his legs had been in 
due proportion to the length of his 
body. His body itself was of that 
conformation that gives you the im- 
pression of a prolonged belly—a belly 
which, like the House of Commons, 
has absorbed all other departments 
and proportions of the body politic into 
itself—a belly beginning at the chin, 
and evidencing a marked tendency to 
overhang the knees. Nor could Mr. R. 
P.’s face be said to redeem the rest of 
his person. If the body was all paunch, 
the face seemed to be all cheeks, 
Mr. Rowland Pole, in short, was 
as far as possible from any resemblance 
to the Juno Callipyga; but what he 
wanted in haunch he made up in jowl. 
There was, indeed, in his physiognomy 
little room for any thing strictly to 
be termed features. The eye-brows 
were not worth making a sonnet to— 
they were scanty, scrubby, shabby ; 
the eyes were merged in cheek, as the 
neck was in belly ; the nose cut avery 
inconsiderable figure indeed, and even 
the mouth was ungratefully jammed 
and pressed upon by the very cheeks 
that owed their vast bulk to its inde- 
fatigable good offices. 

Substitute, in short, a toad for the 
frog in the fable, and let the obscene 
reptile really puff itself up to the size 
of the ox, or, at least, of a promising 
bull-calf: then set it on its hind legs, 
and dress it like a gentleman of com- 
petent fortune, and you will have a 
lively image of Mr. Rowland Pole. 

Now, it is very true that all this 
would have weighed, and did weigh, 
very little against our hero’s more 
solid recommendations, so long as the 
balance was in the hands of young 
ladies’ papas and mammas—nay, that 
many young ladies would have had 
more true philosophy than to reject a 
substance for the sake of a shadow, to 
turn their backs on a handsome settle- 
ment, merely because a gentleman who 
was not handsome was the settler. 
But, somehow, it happened that Mr. 
Pole never applied to the right young 
lady—that he offered himself to those 
who did not want him. This was, 
indeed, no more than natural. Our 
hero had eyes, though they were but 
small one, and could see * the charms 
that others saw.” He worshipped at 
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shrines where he was not the only vo- 
tary: thus he always had rivals. On 
the other hand, if Mr. Pole had eyes, 
so had young ladies; and when the 
choice lay between that gentleman and 
somebody else, it would really have 
been a taste very much out of the com- 
mon that would not have decided in 
somebody else’s favour. 

But nothing tended so much to the 
frustration of the wishes of Mr. Row- 
land Pole as a nickname he had got. 
They called him Mr. Roly-poly. That 
was adding insult to injury ; but young 
ladies will do such things. Then there 
was no end to the puns, quips, con- 
ceits, and conundrums, that were made 
on the name and the person of our un- 
fortunate hero. Tis favourite place 
in the Abbey church, from which he 
took his weekly survey of the collective 
young-ladyhood of Bath, was christened 
by a facetious curate, “ Pole’s Synop- 
sis.” A gentleman who dabbled in 
natural philosophy called him ‘the 
negative Pole,” because, wherever he 
attempted approximation, he was met 
by a negative, which repelled him. 
And a very young gentleman had sent 
to “ The Bath Herald” (there is such 
a paper !) the following epigram, which 
was, very properly, sent back to 
him :— 


“ As beauty’s sway extends from pole to pole, 
So Pole from beauty does to beauty roll,” 


Mr. Rowland Pole’s first essay to 
come within the pale of the holy estate 
(at least the first that has come to my 
knowledge) was on this wise. He knew 
a house—it was in Henrietta-street— 
in which dwelt very a worthy, but not 
verywealthy man, with a dozen of daugh- 
ters and no sons. The Misses Oliver 
were all pretty, but Miss Helen Oliver 
was the prettiest. So thought every 
body ; and so thought, as was natural, 
inevitable, but most unfortunate for 
him, Mr. Rowland Pole. Our hero 
thought Miss Helen not only the pret- 
tiest of the Olivers, but the prettiest 
girl in Bath; and if herein he did but 
show his judgment, he certainly showed 
all the more lamentable deficiency of 
that quality, in that he forthwith pro- 
ceeded to fall in love with this pretty 
Miss Helen. Was not all Bath in love 
with her already? And, had it not 
been so, was he a Rowland for this 
Oliver? Desperately in love, hows 
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ever, did Roly-poly fall. Neverthe- 
less, he did not immediately “ tell his 
love;” for, to say the truth, he did 
not know rightly how to go about it. 
He was ashamed. A young gentleman, 
in love for the first time, is always 
bashful. Roly-poly was not exactly 
young, but he was bashful. Still 
Miss Helen, had she held such a thing 
possible, might have seen that he was 
in love with her. Didnothe look like a 
languishing Adonis, whenever his eyes 
rested upon her? At least Adonis 
could not have looked more languish- 
ing, though perhaps he might have 
languished with a better grace. Roly- 
poly had not at this time moved much 
(rolled much) in female society: he 
had not remarkably great powers of 
entertainment ; he was considered a 
dull companion. Not that he prosed: 
he was on the whole rather a silent 
man. But then he was not a good 
listener, any more than a good talker: 
he was neither amusing nor amusable. 
Nevertheless, he did all in his power 
to put Miss Helen in possession of 
the fact that he was in love with her. 
All in his power—for to tell it her was 
not in his power. Also, to make her 
presents was not in his power. First, 
he was too shy; and next, he was no 
friend of unnecessary expense ; he 
really could not bring himself to part 
with money foolishly. 1t was curious, 
but Mr. Rowland Pole did not give 
away his money with half the readi- 
ness with which he gave away his 
heart. But “love has eyes.” Hea- 
vens! what looks did Mr. Rowland 
Pole lavish—they cost nothing—upon 
the unconscious object of his adora- 
tion! Also, he rubbed his hands ina 
fidget of pleasure when he got near 
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her: then he sat by her when he 
could, and always told her what kind 
of weather it was, and what kind it 
had been for the last few days, and 
what kind it was like, or not like, 
shortly to be. The weather was Mr. 
Rowland Pole’s strong point. 

It was Valentine’s eve. The spring 
was backward: there was snow upon 
the ground, and the hedges sparkled 
with the late frost. There was some- 
thing in the air that gave a buoyancy 
to the spirits: it was so brisk, so clear, 
as if the whole atmosphere had been 
turned into laughing-gas. Helen took 
a walk with one of her sisters through 
some of the sylvan lanes out by Wid- 
combe, and Mr. Rowland Pole con- 
trived, by the merest accident in the 
world, to fall in with them. Mr. 
Rowland Pole was not fond of frosty 
weather, but Miss Helen was. She 
was in high spirits. She laughed— 
she ran races with Mr. Rowland Pole 
—she threw a snow-ball at him. 

Roly-poly was in a state of beatifi- 
cation. All was tumult in his breast. 
‘She loves me,” said he to himself. 
He went home from the walk very 
happy—happy to get home, because it 
was cold—happy, also, because he was 
home just in time for dinner—happy, 
above all, because he took with him 
the enrapturing certainty that his feel- 
ings were understood and reciprocated. . 
« ] will write her,” said Roly-poly, as 
he sipped his port after dinner, “a 
Valentine.” 

The writing of that Valentine cost 
him some ounces of substance: he 
wrote it in the sweat of his brow. It 
is happily in my power to lay it before 
the reader :— 


« Your beauteous charms, oh ! lovely maid, 
Hath me a soft and-tender lover made. 
I have seen thee in the graceful dance, 
And sing, if possible, with still more elegance ! 
But oh! thy virtues I can trace 
In every feature of thy form and face. 
Therefore doth all my feelings thus combine, 
To you to send this Valentine. 
I am in love with you, dearest— 
Tell me what it is you fearest! 
Tell me, oh! tell me if your youthful heart 
Beatest with generosity to assuage my smart ? 
What mean that blush and yonder downcast sigh ? 
What mean the pearly tears that stud thine eye ? 



















































































































































































































































































Am I not thy lover true, 
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Deeply attached (I swear) to you ? 

I send this Valentine to thee, 

In hopes you will relent to marry me. 

Oh ! then relent, and crown the goal 

Of your distracted lover, Rowland Pole!” 


«T think,” said our hero, wiping the 
perspiration from his forehead, and 
fetching a sigh of exhaustion —* I 
think that ought to do it.” He read 
his production over, slowly rubbing 
his hands together. ‘There's a 
warmth in it,’ said he: “I hope she 
won't think it too romantic.” 

But Mr. Rowland Pole was not a 
man to divorce the poetry of life from 
its prose. His Valentine to Miss 
Helen, he resolved, should be accom- 
panied by a letter to Miss Helen’s 
—_ To this task he now addressed 

imself, and, singular to say, although 
the letter cost him far less of mental 
labour than the Valentine, it was a far 
better production than the latter. It 
was really a well-written letter—I 
may say, an eloquent one. I have 
seen a copy of it, and could insert it 
here, but it is in print already. The 
fact is, Mr. Pole had written it out 
from the helpful pages of a “ Com- 

lete Letter-writer,” and, if the reader 

as any curiosity to see exactly how 
it ran, there is every reason to believe 
that he will find the book still in print 
—and it is not dear. 

Next morning, being Valentine’s 
day, the prose and the poetry were 
delivered in Henrietta-street at the 
same time by the penny-postman, and 
were handed to the parties to whom 
they were respectively addressed, as 
the family sat at breakfast. ‘ God 
bless my soul !” exclaimed Mr. Oliver, 
as he glanced over his letter. “ Good- 
ness!” cried Miss Helen, as her eye 
ran through hers. 

** What is it ?—-what is it, Helen ?” 
sang out a chorus of Olivers, while 
papa handed his letter to mamma, with 
the words, “ A most extraordinary 
circumstance, my love.” 

*¢ What is it, Helen ? 
it ?”” repeated the chorus. 

“I see nothing so very extraordi- 
nary, Mr. Oliver,” observed that gen- 
tleman’s spouse. 

“‘ Perhaps not so very extraordinary, 
my dear,” acquiesced the well-disci- 
plined husband: “certainly, not at 
all extraordinary ; though, I confess, 


Ah! what is 





at first it took me a little by sur- 
prise.” ‘ 

* Do tell us, Helen: what is it? 
fell in the chorus. 

‘* Roly-poly has written me a Valen- 
tine,” at length exclaimed Helen, who 
had finished reading the production of 
her adorer’s muse. ‘ There, Isolda; 
read it out for the benefit of the pub- 
lic, and, pray, do it justice. Papa, 
mamma, Isolda’s going to read us Roly- 
poly’s Valentine !” 

* Mr. Rowland Pole has written 
your papa a proposal for you, Helen,” 
said Mrs. Oliver, gravely. 

* Mamma!” Helen did not know 
whether to laugh or cry: the matter 
of her mother’s communication sug- 
gested the former course, its manner 
the latter. 

Her sisters decided the point: there 
was a moment of silence: the olive- 
branches about Mr. Oliver's table 
looked one another in the face; then, 
at once, as each caught the reflection 
of her own bewilderment in the face 
of the other, there broke out such a 
peal, so wild, so exultant, so frank, so 
fraught with unadulterated fun, that 
Helen, even with her mamma's eye on 
hers, caught the infection—nay, that 
Mrs. Oliver herself was carried away 
by the torrent, and laughed, though 
with less of abandon than the young 
people, which encouraged Mr. Oliver 
to laugh too. 

«* What are you laughing at, foolish 
children?” said Mrs. Oliver, at length, 
making an heroic effort to regain her 
composure, 

«“ Why, mamma!” cried Helen— 
“ Mr. Roly-po”—and off she went 
again, and the chorus joined in, da 
capo. 

At last sides were sore, and spirits 
were exhausted: the family had laughed 
themselves into a key for speaking 
gravely on the most ludicrous subject, 
and Mr. Roly-poly’s proposals came 
under serious discussion. Helen said 
Mr. R. P. must be crazy—he was 
older than papa—old enough to be 
her grandfather. 

Miss Isolda asked, if Mr. R. P. 
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wanted to marry, why didn’t he ask 
aunt Perpetua, who was more suitable 
in point of years, and who, very likely, 
would have him. Aunt Perpetua was 
an elder sister of Mr. Oliver. 

« And,” subjoined Miss Jane, “he 
would come into the family, you know, 
all the same; only we should have him 
for an uncle, instead of a brother.” 

Miss Alice wished to know how it 
was possible our hero could have the 
effrontery to expect Helen to become 
Mrs. Roly-poly ! 

Mrs, Oliver must say that she took 
altogether a different view of the mat- 
ter. Mr. Rowland Pole was not 
young, but years brought experience, 
prudence, and I know not what excel- 
Jent qualities besides. It was desir- 
able that the husband should have the 
advantage of his wife in point of 
years 

“I’m sure I should think it no ad- 
vantage to be older than Roly-poly,” 
sighed Helen. Mrs. Oliver pro- 
ceeded— 

“ The wife ought to be able to look 
up to the husband 

“* Roly-poly must stand on the table, 
if he wants Helen to look up to him,” 
urged Miss Isolda. 

“For guidance 

« Helen had to help Roly-poly over 
the stiles,” murmured little Genevieve, 
who had been her sister’s companion 
of the preceding day’s w alk. 

* For protection 

* Roly-poly got behind Helen, when 
we came up to Biddle’s farm-house, 
where they have the big dog.” 

“ He must go before her in the race 
of life 

** Helen beat Roly-poly yesterday, 
when he tried to race with her, hol- 

















** Her caprices must not be able to 
bring him out of his equilibrium % 

* Roly-poly was near falling, when 
Helen threw a snow-ball at him.” 

** What is this I hear?” said Mrs, 
Oliver, somewhat indignantly. It 
appears, Helen, from all that Gene- 
vieve says, that you have been giving 
Mr. Rowland Pole the most decided 
encouragement. This settles the ques- 
tion: you cannot now draw back. 
Mr. Oliver, I am sure you will per- 
ceive with me, that there can be but 
one answer to this gentleman’s pro- 
posals——.” 

Certainly, my dear, I'll write a 
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civil note to him—tell him how sen- 
sible—honour and so forth—but, quite 
out of the question—Helen too young 
—Isolda, darling, give me my writing- 
desk—I'll write immediately—cruel to 
keep poor old devil in suspense,” 

* Isolda, stay where you are. Mr, 
Oliver, now listen to me.” 

And Mrs. Oliver set forth how Mr. 
R. P. was rich; how Helen could 
hardly expect so good a match in 
Bath, where nobody saw her; how 
it was an excellent establishment ; 
how Mr. Oliver was far from rich; 
how Helen, as Mrs. Rowland Pole, 
would be able to do, no mortal could 
tell what, for her sisters; how mothers 
alone were judges of what was for a 
daughter’s advantage; how fathers, 
as a general rule, seemed to be in the 
world to no other end than the break- 
ing of mothers’ hearts, and the thwart- 
ing of the best-conceived plans for the 
interests of their families ; how there 
was no use in talking; and how she, 
Mrs. Oliver, would be missed when 
she was gone ; with much more to the 
same eftect—that is, to the effect of 
totally subduing Mr. Oliver, if that 
had not been a work of supereroga, 
tion. 

Mrs. Oliver, having thus silenced 
all opposition on the part of her hus- 
band, if that could be said to be si-~ 
lenced which never had a voice, nor 
dreamed of having one, took her . 
daughter in hand. We will not re- 
capitulate the arguments she used: 
suffice it to say, they prevailed. Miss 
Helen was portionless—one of many 
portionless sisters. Mr. Rowland 
Pole’s proposal was really a generous 
one, as the lick-spittle world we live 
in counts generosity. Then, Mr, 
Rowland Pole was old, very old, 
really old enough to be Helen’s grand- 
father. Had he been fifteen or twenty 
years younger, the disparity of years 
would have been much more fright- 
ful; but, as it was, his wife would 
certainly not have a very long lease of 
him. The fair daughter of the Olivers 
overlooked the white hair and the 
carbuncled face, and fixed her eyes on 
the good establishment. But there 
was one thing which she did not over- 
look. 

Our Roly-poly did not dress fa- 
shionably: he was peculiar in his 
dress, almost as peculiar as in his per- 
sonal structure. He wore blue velvet 
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breeches, and long boots, with tassels 
in front. It was an odd costume, but 
it had been the mode in Roly-poly’s 
youth, when he was a slimmer man, 
and when he was old he did not depart 
from it. Roly-poly had as great a 
horror of innovation as an Exeter 
churchwarden: he was eminently con- 
servative: he liked to keep what he 
had got, and to do as he had always 
done. He had never had on a pair of 
pantaloons in his life. Blue breeches 
and long boots had in his eyes a cer- 
tain sacredness. They were his “ an- 
cient institutions,” and the idea of in- 
novating upon them would have seemed 
to him a sort of turning the world 
topsey-turvy. He had a very vague 
notion, too, that men had worn panta- 
loons in the Middle or “ Dark” Ages ; 
and he felt that, to resume them now, 
was in a measure a going back to 
Popery. 

ut, into these feelings, how should 
Helen enter? To her the blue breeches 
and long boots were frights. She had 
laughed at them when she had no 
thought of a nearer interest in the 
wearer: she shuddered at them now. 
She would never walk about the streets 
of Bath with a caricature at her side. 
To every thing else she said “ yes ;” 
but to the blue breeches, to the long 
boots, she said “no.” Pantaloons— 
black—neatly strapped under fashion- 
able, short boots, must her wooer put 
on, or Helen Oliver would sooner die 
an Oliver than become Mrs. Rowland 
Pole. 

With this, the ultimatum of his fair 
omnes her dutiful papa now pro- 
ceeded to wait on our hero. Mr. R. 
P. was in bed: he was, under no cir- 
cumstances, an early riser, and to-day 
he was laid up with a slight attack of 
gout, the consequence, probably, of 

is yesterday's walk in the fields. 
However, on hearing that Mr. Oliver 
was below, he shuffled out of bed, and 
into his dressing-gown and slippers, 
and descended to the parlour, treading 
tenderly, his heart beating hard as he 
went. Roly-poly blushed to his fat 
ears when his eyes met those of his 
intended father-in-law, and had scarcely 
self-possession enough to beg that gen- 
tleman to be seated. It was the most 
awful moment of his life. 

Mr. Oliver hastened to set the agi- 
tated lover at his ease, complimented 
him on his poetical powers, whereat 
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Roly-poly’s cheeks flamed up till it 
was painful to look at them, said some 
civil things as to the honour he and 
his family felt done to them by Mr. 
R. P.’s flattering proposal, and con- 
cluded by expressing the entire satis- 
faction which he experienced in re- 
ceiving Mr, R. P. as a son-in-law, 
and in committing the happiness of his 
child to the hands of a gentleman so 
calculated in every point of view to 
promote it. Mrs. Oliver’s feelings, 
he added, coincided with his own, (as 
indeed they always did,) and, what 
would no doubt be more interesting to 
Mr. R. P., so did Helen’s. 

** Mr. Oliver—sir’’—faultered Roly- 
poly, taking that gentleman’s two hands 
in his, and evincing a marked inclina- 
tion to cry—* you behold in me the 
happiest of men. This is the proudest 
moment”—and a tear fell on each fat 
thumb—* of my life.” 

The joy of the accepted lover was 
for a moment damped, as Mr. Oliver 
now, with some embarrassment,brought 
forward the clause relating to the 
blue velvet breeches and long boots. 
However, to this sacrifice also his love 
was equal, What is not man equal to, 
when woman’s smile is the prize he 
contends for? Roly-poly cast up in 
his mind the probable cost of this new 
equipment, and the clause was agreed 
to. 

Easter was late that year, and 
Helen availed herself of this circum- 
stance to put off fixing her wedding- 
day till the beginning of May. May, 
however, came, and the lover became 
gently importunate. Would she not 
name the day? She did name the day, 
and the day came, and Roly-poly was 
the happiest of mortals. 

And Helen, was she happy? Oh, 
yes: Helen had got a white satin dress, 
a real lace veil, (which bore rather 
heavily on the Oliverian exchequer,) 
and the bridegroom had taken heart 
of grace, and made her a present of a 
gold cross with brilliants. I would 
say, this present reconciled her to the 
future, only I fear the reader may 
have met with the joke before. Be- 
sides, Roly-poly was to-day, for the 
first time, to wear pantaloons and 
boots like other people. That did not 
add to his happiness, but it did to 
Helen’s. 

It was a fair morning, a sunny, 
fresh May-morning, so gentle and 
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gladdening, you would have thought 
spring had chosen it for her espousal 
with summer, and that all the bright 
hours of the year were bidden to the 
feast. But on this sweet day spring 
was to wed, not with summer, but 
with winter. The bride was attired, 
the few guests were assembled, who 
were to accompany the happy couple 
to the “hymeneal altar,” as we hea- 
thenishly style the place where a Chris- 
tian and holy rite is administered—but 
the bridegroom had not made his ap- 
pearance. Ten o'clock had been fixed 
for the ceremony: it was now a quar- 
ter to eleven, and no bridegroom. 
One or two of the gentlemen present 
talked of going for him—perhaps he 
had forgotten the day. The Misses 
Oliver tittered, Mrs. Oliver looked 
stern, her husband nervous, not to 
say hysterical. The bride turned 
pale and red, she felt slightly inclined 
to cry, not that she was frightened, 
but she was affronted, she was sensible 
that she had a right to be affronted. 

On a sudden an extraordinary noise, 
an uproar, was heard from the street ; 
the gentlemen sprang to the windows. 
“ By Jove!” cried one of the guests, 
“it's Pole!” And Pole it was, appa- 
rently with all the little boys in Bath 
at his heels, and certainly a majority 
of the dogs! ‘ Goodness! Helen, do 
but look!” screamed Miss Isolda, for 
the young ladies, at the exclamation of 
the guest, had also flocked to the win- 
dows. Helen looked—one look, and— 
did she faint? No, but she rushed 
up stairs, locked herself into her own 
room, and laid desperate hands, not 
on herself, but on her orange-flowers, 
on her bridal veil, on her white satin 
dress. I do not mean that she did 
them any harm: she only took them 
off, recording, as she did it, a silent 
« vow in heaven,” rather never to put 
them on again, than to wear them’as 
the bride of Rowland Pole. 

Alas! it was an unhappy day for 
our hero, that day which should have 
been the happiest of his life! And it 
all came of the pantaloons. First, in 
the morning he had had them to get 
on. It was his first time of doing such 
a thing, and he did not know how to 
set about it. His idea was to get them 
on, so to speak, with the first inten- 
tion, sitting, and plunging into them 
with both legs at once, as he had been 
in the habit of doing with the “shorts.” 
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But that was no go. Roly-poly got 
puzzled, stood up, or rather got down 
off his chair, (the reader remembers 
that he had particularly short legs,) 
his feet got entangled in the unma- 
nageable length of cloth through which 
they had to work their way, Roly-poly 
lost his balance, came to the floor with 
a bump, and it took both time and 
eau de Cologne to stop the bleeding of 
his nose. 

Roly-poly was a moral man: a 
naughty word was on the tip of his 
tongue, but he gave it a roll in his 
mouth, and it came out in the unob- 
jectionable form of “ hang the panta- 
loons!” by which, doubtless, he meant 
to express his wish to bring the gar- 
ment referred to into its proper con- 
nexion with the suspenders. How- 
ever, it was yet some time before the 
pantaloons could be got hung. 

But what will not perseverance do ? 
Rome was not built in a day, and 
Jericho fell not before seven were ac- 
complished. It did not take Mr. 
Rowland Pole seven days to get on his 
pantaloons, but it took long enough 
to leave him very little time for other 
preparations. It was getting late, and 
he was getting nervous. Now, just 
as that time it was not fashionable to 
be fat, and Mr. Rowland Pole was 
fat. Why else did they call him Roly- 
poly? The tailor had done his best 
to suppress Mr. Rowland Pole’s belly, 
but that feature had not for so many 
years asserted its prominence unchal- 
lenged, to retire now, at a minute’s 
notice, tamely, and without a struggle, 
into the back ground. No such thing: 
it stood its ground, the type of pas- 
sive resistance. To speak without a 
figure, the pantaloons were very smart 
pantaloons, but uncomfortably tight. 
Roly-poly {felt sensations of extreme 
distress in them. The giving way of 
a button gave him relief, but it was a 
relief of which he could not avail him- 
self: one does not go to one’s wedding 
with one’s pantaloons hanging loose 
about one’s hips. Roly-poly took a 
needle and thread, and sewed on the 
button. Rely-poly was not without 
skill in such little jobs: indeed it was 
acurrent scandal at Bath, that his 
respected progenitor had been an emi- 
nent London breeches-maker, and had 
wished to bring up his son to the same 
profitable pursuit; but the Pole, as 
the waggish curate already mentioned 
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had it, had proved untrue to the 
needle. Be that as it might, the 
needle on this occasion proved true to 
the Pole: the erratic repeal button 
was converted into a steady supporter 
of the union, and our bridegroom got 
through the rest of his dressing. But 
think of the time he had lost! The 
clock struck ten before he was ready 
to leave his chamber. 

I have never been able to make out 
why Roly-poly did not drive to Hen- 
rietta-street. It would have saved 
both time and a whole train of misfor- 
tunes. Jf it was an economical impulse 
that led him to walk—which, when we 
consider his temperament, is indeed 
more than probable—the result showed 
that it was a short-sighted economy. 
Roly-poly proved himself, in this mat- 
ter, penny-wise and pound-foolish. 

A malign fate dogged Roly-poly 
that day. It was his habit to walk 
with a stick: he had done it all his 
life, and the stick was become as it 
were a part of him—a part of the com- 
plex idea which the term Rowland 
Pole expressed. At least they were 
inseparable, he and the stick, a sort of 
Siamese twins. There were people 
who called them the two sticks : others 
called them the two poles. In fact, 
the relation between them was one of 
such entire parity, so free from all 
assumption of an invidious priority on 
either side, that you might have said 
with equal propriety, it was Mr. R. 
P.’s habit to walk with the stick, or it 
was the stick’s habit to walk with Mr. 
R. P. It came to the same thing. 

But this day Mr. R. P. took no 
stick with him: the stick stood lonely 
in its corner, wondering, no doubt, if 
sticks wonder, at altered times, and 
Mr. R. P. went out alone. The rea- 
son was, Mr. R. P. was in a dress 
coat: the stick and the dress coat 
would not have harmonized—at least, 
so thought Mr. R. P.: it would have 
been as glaring a false concord as 
dancing-pumps and spurs. 

Now, just this day, of all days in the 
year, it pleased our hero’s unlucky 
star—which could have been no other 
than the dog-star—that a dog should 
meet him as he trotted down Pultney- 
street, and that this dog should be of 
a cynical and snappish turn of mind—a 
dog, in short, which, if he had been 
aman, would most likely have been a 
reviewer. So, seeing the droll little 
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gentleman—for if Roly-poly looked 
droll in the costume people were used 
to him in, much more did he look it in 
one in which man nor dog had never 
beheld him before—seeing, I say, the 
droll little gentleman, in a high state 
of nervousness, puffing and trotting 
along Pultney-street, the dog made a 
very decided and uncompromising run 
at him. ‘That was the dog’s way of 
reviewing Mr. Rowland Pole. Ah, 
heavens! if the unhappy gentleman 
had but had his stick! A stick has 
been found the very thing, before now, 
in coming to an understanding with a 
reviewer. But Mr. Rowland Pole 
hadn't his stick. And he was mor- 
tally afraid of dogs. What to do? 
Mr. Rowland Pole had heard that 
a dog of average fortitude will run 
away, if you stoop asif to pick up a 
stone, and Mr. Rowland Pole stooped. 
Ah! pitiful powers! that stoop—that 
stoop! I told the reader the pantaloons 
were too tight! Need I say what fol- 
lowed? Crack, crack, crack ! all across! 
all across! Utter ruin and confusion ! 
And the dog, making a circular scam- 
per away from the expected stone, was 
on Mr. R. P.’s rear in a twinkling, 
and, before the afflicted gentleman 
could regain his upright position, had 
pulled out about half a yard of linen 
between the tails of his coat! 
Roly-poly felt the tug, heard the 
snarl, behind him, and expecting the 
dog every instant to transfer its atten- 
tions from his shirt to something more 
sensitive, broke trot, and ran. The 
dog ran, too, shaking the linen savagely, 
and keeping up a most terrific growl- 
ing, a snarl of concentrated fierceness, 
that made poor Roly-poly’s heart die 
within him. The little boys couldn’t 
stand that: they ran, too: it was mi- 
raculous by what instinct all the little 
boys in the town knew what was going 
on, and how they came from the far- 
thest streets of Bath, like the vultures 
to the fallen camel in the desert. The 
dogs, too, came scouring up, falling 
in from all sides: it was a great day 
for the dogs. And in this mad plight, 
with such laughter, and shouting, and 
barking, and crying of * Roly-poly !— 
Roly-poly !” raging behind and around 
him, as never was heard in a Christian 
city before, gasping for breath, stumb- 
ling along in a transport of terror and 
wrath, with the implacable tormentor 
in his rear, worrying, riving, tugging 
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at that most abused inner garment— 
did our happiest of men reach the 
dwelling of his intended. 

At the sight of her betrothed, Miss 
Helen Oliver’s first idea was to faint. 
However, on second thoughts, she 
judged it sufficient, as we have seen, 
to withdraw; not only from the room, 
but from her engagement with Mr. 
Rowland Pole. No persuasion, nor 
commands, could induce her to make 
her appearance again. Mr. Rowland 
Pole’s pantaloons, it is true, could 
easily have been put in a state to hold 
till the ceremony was over; but the 
scandal! No: Helen would not show 
her face. What use? She would 
never have him. The match was broken 
off, and Roly-poly returned, for con- 
solation, to his faithful stick, his blue 
breeches, and long boots. 

After this disappointment, he met 
with many similar—similar, at least, 
in the main point. He was once or 
twice jilted, and had about half a 
dozen refusals. He began two or 
three courtships, which, before he con- 
sidered matters ripe for a proposal, 
were cut short by more expeditious 
or less systematical wooers, who pop- 
ped the question, and got it satisfac- 
torily answered, when he had scarcely 
got beyond the first stage of prelimi- 
nary attentions. On one occasion he 
paid his addresses to an orphan, who, 
for some reason I have never been 
able to ascertain, accepted him. But 
a difference arose about settlements, 
and the orphan revoked her word. 
The orphan required that Mr. R. P. 
should settle every thing upon her, in 
case of her surviving him; and Mr. 
R. P. wanted to infroduce the proviso 
that she did not marry again. The 
orphan would not have Roly-poly upon 
these terms. 

With another orphan he had nearly 
proved more fortunate. This was a 
gentle and fair girl, who was not so 
happy as she deserved to be. Roly- 
poly was, if possible, more in love with 
Miss Eustace than he had been with 
Helen Oliver, and Miss Eustace was 
not less in love than he. But unfor- 
tunately it was not with Roly-poly that 
Miss Eustace was in love: it was with 
a young painter, who had nothing but 
his pallet: as for Miss Eustace her- 
self, she had nothing at all. The two 
lovers, already some fathoms deep in 
despair, were plunged still deeper by 


Roly-poly’s offer, for Miss Eustace 
had “ friends,” who would not hear of 
her turning her back upon herself and 
upon so excellent a match. Think of 
that, reader. Roly-poly and Adelaide 
Eustace a match! What could the 
poor soul do? She resolved on a step 
which only despair could have prompt- 
ed. Wasit, perhaps, charcoal? No, 
reader: it was to marry Roly-poly! 
True, she abhorred Roly-poly. ‘True, 
she adored Frank Freeman. But her 
uncle said, “ Marry Roly-poly ;” and 
she was dependent on her uncle, and 
marry Roly-poly she must. An uncle, 
moreover, Adelaide thought had claims 
on a niece’s obedience. 

‘**I must do what my uncle bids me, 
Frank, you know,” said she, weeping ; 
“and so, dear Frank, farewell—for 
ever !” 

‘And do you expect me to live,” 
demanded the young artist, gloomily, 
‘and see you the bride of another? 
No, Adelaide, do not count upon that. 
Thank heaven ! there are ways of 
dying. The service of the Queen of 
Spain o 

“Frank! Frank! you must not 
think of such a thing. You must 
promise me you won't. Look, Frank, 
Mr. Pole is such a very old man, and 
if ever I should—should have the mis- 
fortune to be a widow, Frank. Don’t 
you see, that's not at all unlikely—one 
must be prepared for such things. 
Mr. Pole cannot live very long. I'm 
sure I don’t wish the poor old gentle- 
man to die. That would bea sin, 
But he will die. Every body must 
die. I can’t help his dying before me. 
Well then, see, Frank, I shall be inde- 
pendent—I shall be rich, Frank; and, 
if we should meet again in after days, 
and if you should love me still_—” 

“ Look, Adelaide,” cried Frank, 
who, while she spoke, had been sketch- 
ing something on the back of one of Ades 
laide’s cards (Adelaide taught music): 
‘*isthat the thing you would promise to 
love and honour ?” 

It was a speaking likeness of Mr. 
Rowland Pole. 

Adelaide sighed: “It is very like 
him,” said she. 

« And you will marry him?” 

“1 must!” 

« You shan't marry him, by ——,” 
eried Frank. 

** God help me, I have promised to 
marry him,” she replied. 
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She had promised to marry him. 
The reader, who knows more of Mr. 
Rowland Pole than Adelaide did, sees 
that, in what she said to Frank about 
future days of independence, and so 
on, the poor child was reckoning with- 
out her host. Had she married our 
hero, she would never have inherited 
a farthing of his property, but under 
the condition of her not marrying 
again. However, Adelaide knew no- 
thing about this, and she said, * Yes,” 
to Roly-poly. Happy Roly-poly ! 

And what did Frank do? He flew 
to his easel: he seized his pencil, and, 
in an inspiration of rage, painted, from 
the sketch he had made, a full-length 

ortrait of Mr. Rowland Pole. Never 

ad he been so successful in a portrait. 
The fact is, Frank Freeman’s portraits 
were too like, and that was the reason 
he was poor. But that very despe- 
rate fidelity—that merciless candour, 
with which he painted, and which in 
most cases was failure, was here suc- 
cess. Had Roly-poly been to pay for 


the picture, it would have been ano- 
ther thing; but Frank painted for re- 
venge, and felt, as he saw his rival 
expand into shape, and glow into 


colour, beneath his hands, that he was 
revenged. It was Mr. Rowland Pole 
—it was Roly-poly, as you saw him in 
the flesh. It was no caricature, except 
in so far as Roly-poly himself was a 
caricature of his kind. Yes—that was 
Roly-poly’s beer-barrel body—that was 
his fat face, round as the full moon— 
those were his short, meagre legs— 
that was his humpish red nose—that 
was his curt evening coat, with its 
skirts that stood asunder, like the bill 
of astork when it gapes. There was 
no mistaking it: it was a remorseless 
likeness. 

Ernest took his master-piece at once 
to a print-seller. ‘“ Ha!’ exclaimed 
the encourager of the arts. “ This is 
something like! Yes, yes—this, my 
dear sir, will hit the public taste, in 
the bull's eye.” 

He bought it, sold it. Copies were 
ordered, produced rapidly, sold as ra- 
pidly as they were produced. The 
picture was engraved, stood in every 
shop-window, was bought by every one 
in Bath. A confectioner modelled it 
in sugar, and sold hundreds upon hun- 
dreds of our hero. No fashionable 
dinner in Bath was considered com- 
plete, unless, at the dessert, Roly-poly 
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towered in the centre of the table. A 
toyman had it cut in wood, a chinaman 
got it moulded in china, for chimney 
ornaments ; a cigar and fancy snuff- 
man had it painted on snuff-boxes, and 
on porcelain pipe-bowls. Wherever 
you went, you saw Mr. Rowland Pole, 
What was worse—wherever he went 
he saw Mr. Rowland Pole. There 
was no standing it. Frank had check- 
mated his antagonist—that is, had 
checked his hopes of getting a mate. 
Roly-poly could not show his face in 
Bath: he must away, and nobody 
heard any thing about him for a year. 
The marriage came to nothing. But 
this was not all. Frank’s name was 
up. It was the tide in his affairs 
which was to lead on to fortune, and 
he took it at the flood. He painted 
Adelaide’s portrait, and left it at the 
print-seller’s, to show that he could 
succeed in agreeable, as well as disa- 
greeable subjects. People began to 
sit to him again. He had learned a 
valuable lesson, too: he saw that the 
style which is proper for painting one’s 
rival is not quite so proper for paint- 
ing one’s patrons, one’s sitters, one’s 
good friends. Frank Freeman got 
into vogue, and in some time found it 
possible to marry Adelaide. The young 
couple always afterwards entertained 
a kindly feeling towards poor Roly- 
poly, to whom they felt that their hap- 
piness was owing. ‘The reader sees 
our hero had not livedaltogether in vain. 
At the end of about a year, Roly- 
poly appeared in Bath again, and it 
was not long before he was wooing 
away as indefatigably as ever, and 
with the old measure of success. I 
will relate but one more of his doings 
in this way. This turn, “ the ob- 
ject” was the daughter of a clergy- 
man residing at some distance from 
Bath. Roly-poly had got, as he ge- 
nerally did, the consent of papa and 
mamma, conditional on that of the 
young lady. But the young lady had 
not come to the advanced age of 
eighteen without having seen a 
gentleman whom alone, she felt, 
she could ever ‘ distinguish with 
a preference.” Miss Rosa Thorne 
and her papa’s curate had looked 
upon one another with eyes of favour. 
Now the curate had nothing but his 
seventy pounds a-year, and Roly -p 
had the same income multiplied b 
ten. Doctor Thorne was not 
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worldly-minded man; but still there 
is a difference between seventy and 
seven hundred pounds a-year. You 
certainly can do a great deal more 
good with the latter sum, if you 
like. That was what Doctor Thorne 
thought of. ‘Then it would be very 
convenient for Doctor Thorne, when 
he went up to Bath for the visitation, 
(on which occasion Mrs. Thorne al- 
ways accompanied him, and Miss 
Rosa, likewise—they had their shop- 
ping to do,) to have a son-in-law’s 
house to put up at. Living at a 
hotel was such an unconscionable 
expense. ‘Therefore our hero's pro- 
posals met with a highly favourable 
reception on the part of Doctor and 
Mrs. Thorne. 

Miss Rosa and the curate were 
plunged in despair by the proposals 
of Mr. R. P. The curate was at his 
wit’s end. Indeed he had not very 
far to go, to get there. It is not 
necessary that a curate should have 
wit, which is a fortunate circumstance 
for those who have none. To this 
class our curate, or Doctor Thorne’s 
curate, belonged: he had no wit. 
However, he had what is better than 
wit: he was a fine young man, and 
a good Protestant, and would sooner 
have been roasted alive (or thought 
he would) than preach in a surplice. 
It would be well if we had more 
such men. 

Miss Rosa, happily for herself and 
her (papa’s) curate, had wit: she had 
wit for herself and him, and now set 
her wit, or her wits, to work, to ex- 
tricate both from the misery that 
this fatal Roly-poly had brought upon 
them. 

It was Valentine’s day, and Mr. 
Rowland Pole was coming down to 
Winhurst Glebe to dine, and stay 
over the night. There was dreadful 
note of preparation at the parsonage. 
The Thornes were old-fashioned peo- 
ple, and our Rosa was housekeeper. 
It was, therefore, a busy day for her ; 
and the reader has not often seen a 
prettier sight than she was in her 
little white apron, moving about with 
so much quiet activity—so notable, 
yet so little fussy—seen everywhere— 
nowhere heard. Also, if you had 
known that that rice pudding, that 
those jam rolls, were made by those 
dainty hands of hers, I don’t think it 
would have lessened your appetite for 


either; I mean, your inclination to 
eat of the cates referred to, and to 
kiss the hands by which they were 
prepared. 

Roly-poly arrived early, in his long 
blue surtout, under which he wore a 
light brown dress coat. He had re- 
turned, as the reader knows, to the 
blue velvet breeches and long boots. 
He looked red and glazed, like a 
boiled lobster. The fresh spring and 
the drive had given him the appetite 
of a lion: nevertheless, he would not 
hear of lunch. Roly-poly never ate 
lunch. He found that a double sav- 
ing: he saved his appetite for his 
dinner, and he saved the cost that 
lunch would have put him to: he did 
not eat the less, and he did lay the 
less out. To-day he counted on a 
good dinner, and nothing to pay, and 
he would keep all his hunger for it. 

The forenoon passed slowly, tedi- 
ously. Our hero had counted at 
least on the society of the lady of his 
love; but Rosa was, said her mama, 
so taken up with her housekeeping, 
that there would be little to see of 
her before dinner. This was tire- 
some for the moment, but it opened 
to Mr. R. P. a ravishing prospect of 
domestic felicity. With so house- 
wifely a housewife, how well might 
he hope to dine—how little to spend. 

For the rest, he had caught a 
glimpse of her as he came in, in her 
little white apron, carrying the jam 
rolls on a tray out of her little pantry 
into the kitchen. Mrs. Thorne had 
told him that the jam rolls were of 
Rosa’s making. Mr. R. P. was en- 
chanted: jam rolls were his favourite 
sweets. 

Roly-poly had a Valentine in his 
pocket, which he intended to present 
to Miss Thorne in the evening. It 
was not his own composition ; for, of 
late, he mistrusted the powers of his 
own muse, or, perhaps, he was grown 
lazy. On this occasion he had had 
recourse to the pen of his friend the 
facetious curate, (a very different style 
of person from the beloved of Miss 
Rosa,) whom he had requested to 
write such a Valentine for him as he 
might present to a young lady of su- 
perior intellectual qualifications, and 
the reverend gentleman, who often 
dined with our hero, was most ready 
to oblige him. 

This is what he wrote:— 
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TO MY VALENTINE. 


Bieeiag eyes and features beaming, 


Full © 


grace o’erflowing locks ; 


Rosy buds through soft hours gleaming, 
Mossy haunt of streams and rocks. 

Think the bard not too presuming— 
Fondly floating on the tint, 

Which the melody resuming, 
Softens hearts of ruthless flint! 


But in vain the deep transition 
Strikes the jarring chords of care, 
While the heart, with pale derision, 
To the echo answers— Where ? 
Solemn smiles in full substratum, 
Strange and suitable displayed, 
And the soul’s desideratum 
Grasps the whole—Too charming maid! 


Thus the pulse of secret feeling 
Early nurtured to ensphere,— 
Deep entranced the high revealing, 
Yes—the rapturous thought was here ! 
Flashing break the thunder whirling 
Whisk impetuous fierce combine! 
But a gentler spell unfurling, 
Greets thee from thy Valentine. 


« It’s very metaphysical,” Mr. R. 
P. had remarked to himself, when he 
read over this effusion: “ I only hope 
she'll understand it.” 

Dinner-time at length came: din- 
ner-time, as Trotty Veck observes, 
always comes. But, a bad omen for 
Roly-poly’s hopes of domestic beati- 
tude! dinner-time did not bring din- 
ner. Dinner and dinner-time seemed 
to have dissolved partnership. And 
whose fault was this, but the neat- 
handed, white-aproned Rosa's? Doce. 
tor Thorne was in the last stage of 
the fidgets long before the longed-for 
appeared. ‘ My dear,” he would say, 
with an appealing look, really a pite- 
ous look, to his wife, “ what is the 
meaning of this?’ “I can’t con- 
ceive, my love,” would the good lady 
answer: “ I never knew Rosa un- 

unctual before.” Now Roly-poly 

d a maxim, that no habitually 
punctual person would ever, under 
any circumstances, be otherwise than 

unctual. In this he reasoned from 
is own stomach. Roly-poly had a 
very punctual stomach, and he had 
observed that in no circumstances did 


this viscus show itself otherwise than 
punctual. Roly-poly ,began to fear 
that Rosa was radically unpunctual. 

At length, at length, dinner is ser- 
ved. They sit. Our hero is helped 
to soup. Our hero is fond of soup. 
begins no dinner without it: and to- 
day he is so hungry, and the soup looks 
good: he has not often seen a more 
tempting soup. Rosa is recovering 
herself in his opinion. He takes a 
spoonful : it is hot, too, as he likes it ; 
but, powers of patience! what new 
misery is this? The soup is so salt 
that there is po bringing down a 
second spoonful of it. The whole 
tureen has to be sent away. 

** Gracious!” says Rosa ; “and I put 
in the salt with my own hand!” 

It was no better with the more solid 
viands. Had this not been so, Roly-poly 
might have pardoned the over-salting 
of the soup, for it is well known that 
when a young maiden puts too much 
salt in the soup, it is a sign she is in 
love. Rosa, then, was in love; and 
with whom, but Roly-poly? With 
whom should a lady be in love, but 
with the gentleman who has proposed 
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for her? He therefore swallowed, not 
the soup, but the chagrin it had occa- 
sioned, ard looked forward to the 
roast and boiled for indemnification. 
But what an indemnification! The 
boiled was bleeding raw, the roast was 
burnt to a cinder. There was agam- 
mon and spinage—Roly-poly’s favour- 
ite dish. It looked well: he would 
try it. Pshaw! The gammon seemed 
to have been soaked in water for a 
fortnight. There was not a particle of 
salt in it: it was as tasteless as the 
white of an egg. And the spinage ? 
Oh destiny ! when will thou be weary 
of persecuting the good? There 
was soot in the spinage ! 

The rice pudding did not make its 
appearance at all: it had met with a 
mischance: it had fallen, fallen from 
Rosa’s own hands, in the ashes. 
There were the jam rolls, however, 
and they looked really appetizing: the 
evil star that presided over the rest 
of the dinner seemed to have turned 
away its malign glance from them. 
Roly-poly could not hope to satisfy his 
balked appetite on the jam rolls; they 
were something, though ; and, so far, 
better than nothing. Rosa, with her 
own hand, that hand which has this 
day wrought him so much woe, helps 
him to a large cut of the fairest, 
plumpest, juciest jam roll. But this 
was the unkindest cut of all. Yes, 
fate had yet an arrow reserved, in the 
very bottom of her quiver, to slay 
Roly-poly’s last hope with. Rosa, by 
some unaccountable blunder, some un- 
pardonable heedlessness, had taken, for 
the jam rolls, instead of jam, pickles ! 

Ihave not thought it necessary to 
relate how Doctor Thorne frowned, 
how Mrs. Thorne chid, how Miss 
Thorne took the whole blame on her- 
self. Dear me! The whole blame 
on herself! As if that made matters 
better. In the first place the young 
lady’s self-accusations and regrets, ex- 
pressed in the silveriest voice, with the 
most captivating smiles in the world, 
contributed nothing to appease the 
hunger that raged in Mr. Rowland 
Pole’s interior : and secondly, our hero 
conceived a suspicion that such short- 
comings were matters of daily history 
at Winhurst parsonage, that the good 
rector and his wife were too heavenly- 
minded to care about their dinner, (he 
did them grievous injustice, but it 
must be owned, appearances were 
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against them,) and that to make our 
pretty Rosa his housekeeper would be 
a greater benefit to the house she left 
than to the house she came to. In 
brief, our hero’s feelings had this day 
undergone a marked revulsion, and 
when the dessert appeared in the shape 
of a few apples and some nuts, the 
most of the latter as blind as Belisarius, 
it was too much, or rather it was too 
little. Roly-poly rose from the table 
hungrier than he had sat down: hun- 
grier, by how much it was later. 
That was not at all in his way. It 
was scarcely half an hour after dinner 
(Good patience! dinner) when he pre- 
tended to be taken suddenly unwell ; 
a kind of attack, for which nobody 
but his friend Moredraughts, an expe- 
rienced apothecary at Bath, knew 
what to do. He must return to town 
without delay. And return he did. 
Doctor and Mrs. Thorne looked at 
each other with an expression of be- 
wilderment ; but. Miss Thorne sat 
down in the evening to her pianoforte, 
and played “ Froggy would a wooing 
20.” 
The next day the curate dined at 
the parsonage. The dinner was the 
same, dish for dish, as the day before, 
and yet perhaps two dinners never 
formed a more perfect contrast to one 
another. 

I may mention, to take leave of 
Miss Rosa, that she afterwards mar- . 
ried the curate, who was appointed to 
a fashionable proprietary chapel in 
London, so that he might have made a 
much better match, had he not been 
too constant to his old love. In jus- 
tice to the trustees I ought to remark, 
that they did not know he was an en- 
gaged man, when they gave him the 
appointment. 

For some years after the events re- 
lated above, little was heard about 
Roly-p@ly and his Valentines. On a 
sudden appeared in the Bath papers, 
under the head of “ Marriages,” “ On 
the th instant, Rowland Pole, Esq. 
of street, to Bridget Annettina, 
relict of Cornelius Kilfogie, Esq. M.D. 
late Physician Assistant to”—some 
military hospital or other, I forget 
which, or whereabouts. Roly-poly, 
then, was married, and to a widow. 
He had always declared that he would 
never marry a widow; but it seemed 
not to have occurred to him that it 
was very possible a widow might 
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choose to marry him. Of what avail 
are one’s resolutions, if people won't 
let one keep them ? 

Mrs. Rowland Pole was not parti- 
cularly handsome, was not exactly 
young, was not to say rich, was not 
what you would call accomplished, was 
not of any thing at all remarkable in 
the way of connexion. In fact, it 
would be a great deal easier to say 
what she was not than what she was. 
One thing, certainly, she was not, in 
any degree—a simpleton. How she 
had contrived to marry Roly-poly, I 
do not know. Nobody ever did know. 
I only know, that if Mrs. Kilfogie had 
resolved to marry the reader, she 
would have done it. All the ladies of 
Bath became her mortal enemies from 
the day she married our hero. Why, 
no mortal could tell. There was not 
one of them but might have married 
him if she had liked. If they 
would not have him themselves, why 
begrudge him to one who would ? 
But the moment he was married they 
seemed to have found out that he was 
a match not so much to be despised. 
This showed itself by their prophesy- 
ing him speedy repentance. Mrs. 
Rowland Pole, they said, would lead 
him a dog’s life. 

She did; but it was the life of a 
lap-dog. She was so tender of him. 
She hardly ever let him go out, 
lest he should catch cold ; and she fed 
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him, till he wheezed again, and lost 
breath and appetite. She fed him, as 
they feed geese at Strasburgh. It 
was curious, but he did not thrive un- 
der this treatment. He grew, indeed, 
miraculously fat, but he grew weak, 
very weak. His voice sounded super- 
naturally choky, and the dulness of 
his eyes was absolutely imposing. 
What did Mrs. R. P. do to him, more 
than he had been doing to himself for 
the last seventy years? Yet he had 
had not been quite half a year under 
her hands, when his name appeared in 
the Bath papers again, but in another 
list. Roly-poly, in short, died. 

His demise occasioned livelier re- 
grets in Bath than you would have 
anticipated. All the young ladies 
were sorry that they had been so cruel 
to him. It was painful to reflect upon 
having said ** No” to a gentleman who 
was to die so soon, and sorich. He left 
all his money to Mrs. Rowland Pole, 
without the clause about a second mar- 
riage. How she managed that, she 
and the devil could best tell. How- 
ever, nobody else married her, at 
least up to the period of her leaving 
Bath, which took place soon after she 
became a widow. It was a prudent 
move, as all her moves were. She had 
no business more at Bath: the first time 
she had attempted to appear in public 
the ladies would have stoned her. 
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GRIFFITH'S PORT PHILLIP.* 


Sir Walter Raleigh had almost re- 
signed his task of writing a history of 
the world, when he found it so hard to 
come at the truth respecting a fray 
outside his own prison-window. When 
therefore, we take up a book, profes- 
sing to treat of one of the remotest 
regions of the globe, whither few, if 
any, will go to find out for themselves 
the correctness of what is stated con- 
cerning it—whence it is impossible, at 
least in any reasonable time, that confu- 
tation will be produced to rectify error, 
and in the composition of which the 
mere circumstance of the author’s being 
an interested party is calculated to sug- 
gest suspicion, or at least to qualify com- 
plete credence—the first points we natu- 
rally look to, are the character and as- 
pect it bears upon the face of it as re- 
gards correctness of statement, and im- 
—t of views. Now there is, 
uckily, in most instances, an impress 
stamped on the productions of the hu- 
man mind, as upon the human counte- 
nance, which enables an observer of or- 
dinary capacity to form a pretty correct 
opinion, or at least to guard him against 
being very grossly deceived. 

The most striking feature in the 
volume before us is its truthfulness. 
From the beginning to the end every 
thing encourages belief of an unswerv- 
ing integrity of intention ; and hence, 
without taking into consideration the 
ability which marks the execution of 
the work, a value is given to it at 
once, which is increased in the ratio 
in which we have learned to distrust 
much of what has been hitherto put 
forward on the subjects it treats of. 

We gather this from the care with 
which Mr, Griffith has confined him- 
self to statements which he can prove 
—the absence of all undue or exagge- 
rated colouring in his descriptions— 
his reluctance to draw inferences where 
they are not forced upon him—and 
the caution with which he enters upon 
speculative questions, or theoretical 
disquisitions. His book is, in the best 


sense of the word, practical ; and the 
amount of solid information it contains 
might have been spun out, in the hands 
of one of the book-making fraternity, 
to a length imposing in proportion as 
it ceased to be valuable. 

It is, therefore, with sincerity that 
we recommend this volume, not merely 
to the general inquirer after informa- 
tion on an interesting and popular sub- 
ject, but more particularly to that nu- 
merous class which in these countries 
has turned its eyes towards emigration, 
and yet fears to embark its fortunes 
upon the credit of statements which 
have been found in innumerable in- 
stances so fatally to mislead. 

To those who form this class we are 
happy to be able to hold out cheering 
prospects. There have been some ruin- 
ous errors committed, and overwhelm. 
ing disasters have been the consequence, 
no doubt ; but it is equally plain that 
the worst is over—nay, that the occur- 
rence of these very disasters has formed 
an opening for well-directed enter- 
prise for the future, which would not 
exist at the present time, or at least 
not to the extent it does, had they 
never fallen upon the colony; for the 
depreciation in the value of stock has - 
in a corresponding degree raised the 
value of money, and the slow but con- 
tinuous improvement which for some 
time past and up to the latest accounts 
has taken place, makes it evident that the 
crisis is over, and furnishes reasonable 
hope that things will, at no very dis- 
tant day, regain their level, and flow 
on in a career of uninterrupted pros- 
perity. 

The reader will pardon us, if we 
endeavour to show that Mr. Griffith 
has grounds for his confidence as to 
the prospects of the colony, 


“Tn order to give a succinct view of 
the causes of this depression, I do not 
think that I can do better than make an 
extract from the report of the Legisla- 
tive Council on immigration, which 
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briefly recapitulates them. After going 
into the present state of the labour 
market, and stating their conviction of 
the absolute necessity of restoring emi- 
gration from Europe, the report goes 
on thus :-— 


*** The proceeds arising from the sale 
of waste lands of the colony have been 
hitherto appropriated for this purpose. 
During the last six ‘years no less a sum 
than £1,000,000 sterling has been ex- 

ended in the introduction of emigrants 

om the United Kingdom. The exper- 
diture of so large an amount, and its 
sudden abstraction from the colony, has 
been productive of consequences which 

our committee cannot but regard as 

isastrous, and as originating to a con- 
siderable extent the embarrassments 
under which the community are {now 
suffering. 

***The advantages which the colony 
had previously enjoyed from the supply 
ef cheap labour, under the transporta- 
tion system, had, conjointly with the 
advanced price of wool, created a high 
degree of prosperity. A spirit of en- 
terprise extended itself through the 
colony, and its waste lands were eagerly 
purchased at the government sales. 
‘he result of this speculative disposi- 
tion was, that enormous accumulations 
of money in the government treasury 
were effected. The sums thus realized 
to the public credit were subsequently 
deposited in the several colonial banks, 
and an interest on these deposits was 
exacted by the government successively 
at rates of four, five, and seven per 
cent. The banks were under the neces- 
sity of extending their discounting tran- 
sactions in a corresponding degree, thus 
keeping alive an inordinate and unjusti- 
fiable spirit of speculation throughout 
the community. The sudden expendi- 
ture of the whole accumulation which had 
been made from the land sales in immi- 
gration, and the immediate curtailment 
of discounts by the banks upon the 
withdrawal of the government deposits, 
have produced a degree of exhaustion 
which has more than equalled the pre- 
vious excitement. 

*** Simultaneously with the occur- 
rences aboye enumerated, and tending 
to aggravate their unfortunate influence, 
was the measure of her majesty’s go- 
vernment for raising the upset price of 
land from five shillings to twelve shil- 
lings, and subsequently from twelve 
shillings to twenty shillings an acre, 
The adoption of this scale of augmented 
upset prices has been a complete annihi- 
hilation of the land fund; neither the 
profits of sheep-farming nor agriculture 
can ever justify the inveetment of capi- 
tal in land at these prices ; nor do your 
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committee believe that any capitalists 
will ever be induced to emigrate from 
the mother country whilst such a system 
of. regulating sales is in force.’ 


* Although the suddenness of the 
withrawal of large sums from circula- 
tion did, no doubt, cause a great shock 
to public credit, yet was it the extent 
to which speculation had been previously 
carried, particularly in the purchase of 
land, which was, in my mind the real 
original evil.” 


** What renders the matter worse,” 
says the report, “is the fact that a 
large portion of the sum paid for land 
thus applied to the purposes of immi- 
gration was borrowed.” On this Mr. 
Griffith observes :— 


“If it had been added that far the 

greater part of the land was bought on 
speculation, in order to sell again at 
an enormous advance to expected immi- 
grants—that a small number of men, 
having a large command of capital, at- 
tempted a monopoly with this object, 
and this speculation failed—that while 
the land yielded no return, the interest 
on the borrowed capital had to be paid— 
sufficient cause of ruin might have been 
discovered without looking for its origin 
in the subsequent disbursement of the 
purchase-money, ‘this greatest, this 
most fatal error,’ as it is called. 
. . . . . . 7 . 
** When,” he adds, ‘*‘ Lord John Rus- 
sell’s measure was announced, making 
all surveyed land open to selection at 
£1 per acre, the bubble burst, and the 
ruin of the men who had speculated in 
land with borrowed capital was from 
that day certain, no matter what be- 
came of the purchase-money, and whe- 
ther it were expended in immigration or 
otherwise.” 


The crisis, in fact, was unavoidable 
—its causes being— 


**The abstraction of government ex- 
penditure, the rise in wages consequent 
on the withdrawal of the convicts, the 
great fall in the price of wool, and ex- 
cessive speculation encouraged, no doubt, 
by the facility with which individuals ob- 
tained accommodation from the banks.” 


These causes have ceased to operate, 
at least to the degree which caused 
such lamentable consequences ; and as 
they must, even in their continuance, 
only, or at least principally affect those 
who had invested their capital pre- 
viously to the monetary confusion of 
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1841, it is plain that they may 
be said so far to prove advantageous 
to the new settler, by increasing the 
value of his money, and enabling him 
to profit by the lesson the misfortunes 
of others are calculated to teach him. 

It is, therefore, with reason that 
Mr. Griffith concludes that if the sug. 
gestions submitted in the report relative 
to the selection of emigrants, the rate 
of wages, and the tenure and privileges 
of stockholders, be adopted— 


“There is scarcely any limit which 
we can assign to the ultimate employ- 
ment of labour, save that afforded by 
the want of a market beyond a certain 
amount for a surplus agricultural pro- 
duce.” 


Having thus glanced at the “ pros- 
pects” of the colony, the most impor- 
tant, though perhaps not the most in- 
teresting part of Mr. Griffith’s book, 
we proceed to lay before our readers, 
such information regarding its “present 
state,” as our limited space will allow 
of; and this, having regard to the 
natural curiosity of the public, shall 
be confined to extracts from a few of 
the most picturesque scenes and inci- 
dents sketched in the volume. We 
pass over, therefore, the first three 
chapters, which are principally con- 
fined to geography and statistics, and 
introduce the reader at once to “ life 
in the bush,” in which the “ squatter” 
is found in situ, now as distinct a class, 
if not a race, as the Duck-bill or 
Kangaroo. 

The habitat is thus described :— 


**Suppose, for, instance, a valley of 
about one or two miles wide, confined 
by banks, in some places steep, rocky, 
and wooded, in others sloping and grassy. 
A few large trees are scattered here 
and there over a rich alluvial flat. 
Either a chain of water-holes, or a river 
runs along the centre, whose course is 
marked in some places by reeds, in 
others by tall gum trees. You see at 
some distance an enclosure of eight or 
ten acres, fenced with post and triple 
rail, in this there is a promising-looking 
crop of oats and potatoes. There is 
also a garden, fenced something in the 
same manner. Near this there are 
three or four huts, which seem to have 
been dropped in the places they occupy, 
without the least reference to each other. 
The principal one, however, stands 
somewhat apart from the rest, and is 
surrounded by a paling, which also en. 
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closes a small flower-garden. This hut 
is a rude erection, the sides of which 
are made of upright slabs, about seven 
feet high, plastered at the; interstices, 
and whitewashed; the roof is of bark; 
a rude verandah occupies the front, and 
there are two windows of about two 
feet square, one on each side of the 
door. The whole hut is about twenty- 
two feet long and about twelve feet 
wide. The door opens into the sitting- 
room, which is about twelve feet square, 
and has a fine large fire-place. It is 
furnished with a couple of tables, a 
sofa covered with an opossum rug, and 
a few chairs. The walls are lined with 
coarse canvas, and are hung with book 
shelves, a few prints, some guns, dag- 
gers, shot-belts, whips, &c. The floor 
is of slabs, adzed smooth. This room 
is divided from the sleeping-room by a 
wall or screen reaching as high as the 
wall-plate of the hut, with an openin 

above it, the whole height of the pite 

of the roof; behind it there is a kitchen, 
The other huts consist of men’s hut, 
store hut, sheds for carts, overseer’s 
hut, &c.: at a greater distance there is 
a wool-shed, generally a large building.” 


In this dwelling the squatter con- 
trives to make himself not only com- 
fortable, but happy, and if he be a 
man of reading habits and active mind, 
can never be alone, though he have no 
fair sharer of his lot—not but that we 
can gather from the pages before us 
how greatly such asociety must sweeten 
the solitude of the bush ;—and let us ° 
observe to those of the softer sex who 
may feel an undefined dread of facing 
even under the protection of the 
partners of their happiness, the mo- 
notony of a bush life, that although 
Mr. Griffith puts their privations 
before them with disinterested can- 
dour, there is much in his volume 
to remove their reasonable fears. 
Danger is almost out of the question— 
an abundant supply is certain of all 
the necessaries of life, and many of 
the luxuries, unattainable to the gene- 
rality of people here—a soft and salu- 
brious climate ensures the health and 
invigorates the spirits, and, in the Port 
Phillip District more than in any other, 
a society is found, though not nume- 
rous, yet of a highly polished and in- 
tellectual cast. We have indeed, in the 
interesting tract lately published by 
Messrs. Chambers, entitled Life in the 
Bush, one of that sex herself bearing tes- 
timony to the accuracy of Mr. Griffith’s 
representations on these points. 
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But the squatter must not,even with 
such inducements, be always found at 
home. 


** When a settler leaves home, he ge- 
nerally travels on horseback. “About 
forty miles is considered a moderate 
day's journey; and ona pinch, I have 
known men to ride the same horse 
seventy miles in a day ; this is, however, 
far too much for a horse who has to go 
several days’ journey. Horses are very 
cheap, and at almost every station there 
are a few brood mares, and thus the 
settlers have a command of excellent 
horses at little or no expense, save that 
of the original outlay for the mares. 
There are always roads or tracks lead- 
ing from each station towards Mel- 
bourne, Geelong, Portland, or Port 
Fairy, as the case may be, so that a 
stranger can generally make his way 
without a great deal of difficulty, as 
long as he keeps to the main tracks : 
but when it comes to travelling from 
one station to another across the coun- 
try, it becomes more puzzling. Some 
= never succeed in becoming good 

ushmen ; and there have been instances 
of persons being bushed (that is, having 
to spend the night al fresco,) within a 
mile of their own doors. No man 
should travel without a pocket compass ; 
for in the wooded parts of the country, 
the forest, though generally open enough 
for most purposes, is so close as to pre- 
vent your having a view of more than 
a hundred yards in any direction; and 
the appearance of the ground and trees 
being in most places similar, there is 
nothing to direct you but the wind, the 
sun, and your compass. The last is 
the best to trust to, as in summer the 
sun is so near the zenith that it is not 
easy to steer by it in the middle of the 
day ; and the wind is not to be depended 
on for any thing of correct steering, 
and is always liable to change. If you 
know the course you are to steer, and 
use your compass properly, you go on 
very well at first, that is, if you escape 
being (what sailors call) brought up by 
some impassable marsh or gulley, not 
laid down in your instructions. And 
here I should advise all new comers, 
before venturing upon a journey through 
the bush, to ascertain the meaning of 
the words, a tier, a range, a creek, a 
ulley, a track, a river, and a road. 
de may probably imagine that he knows 
the meaning of the last three; but he 
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may nevertheless find himself mistaken. 
It sounds rather Irish to say, that when 
you have arrived at a place, you are in 
the greatest danger of losing your way ; 
but such is very nearly the case. When 
you think that you ought to be at the 
place of your destination, you find your- 
self suddenly, perhaps, on the edge of 
an impassable gulley or river, and there 
is nothing to inform you whether you 
ought to go to the right or left: and as 
it is impossible in a ride of ten or 
twelve miles through a forest, to be 
sure of steering by compass within less 
than half a mile of your point, you 
cannot tell whether you are too much to 
the north, or to the south, or to the 
east, or to the west. You have.then to 
look out for sheep tracks, or horse 
tracks, or dray tracks ; and if the night 
be closing in, this becomes a very inte- 
resting searca. If not successful in ob- 
taining any clue, you must take chance 
for it, and go either up or down as your 
fancy leads. If you find a station, you 
are all right; if not, you may for a 
last chance cooey,* or fire a pistol, and 
then listen with your ear to the ground 
for the barking of dogs. If this be in 
vain, you then tether your horse, look 
out for a cherry tree, which is the most 
approved tree to sleep under, as it af- 
fords the most shelter, and makes the 
best mi-mi or breakweather. If you 
have the means of lighting a fire, you 
may consider yourself fortunate. This 
is the regular process of being bushed, 
and in fine weather it is no great hard- 
ship, if you are not very hungry. 


A summer night in greenwood spent 
Were but to-morrow's merriment, 


But in the long, and frequently wet, 
winter nights, it must be any thing but 
a joke.” 


And most heartily do we concur in 
the reflections with which this chapter 
closes :— 


‘‘The chief charm of a settler’s life 
is its independence. There is something 
too in the reflection, that by his gains 
no one is injured; his fee is not sub- 
tracted from the pittance of indigence, 
nor his gains derived from the crimes or 
misfortunes of mankind. By how much 
his wealth increases, by so much is 
an addition made to the stores of man- 
kind. By his efforts, too, the bounda- 








from the natives. 
and then raises his voice to the octave. 





* The cooey is a call in universal use amongst the settlers, and has been borrowed 
The performer dwells for about half a minute upon one note, 
It can be heard at a great distance, 
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ries of civilization have been enlarged. 
And if that man be pronounced a bene- 
factor to his species who makes one 
blade of grass to grow where none grew 
before, surely he is entitled to at least 
equal praise, who becomes the pioneer 
for his fellow-man to regions of almost 
boundless fertility. These are reflec- 
tions which'do not occur every hour, 
nor every day, nor to every miad; but 
they do exercise a more practical influ- 
ence on the happiness of some men than 
many people are aware; and there is 
nothing which so powerfully chills the 
energies, or throws a damp over exer- 
tion, as being unable to give a satisfac. 
tory answer to the question cui bono.” 


Perhaps the most interesting chap- 
ter in the book is that entitled “ The 
Aborigines.” The natives seem to be 
a singularly harmless and inoffensive 
race, and, although proved on incon- 
trovertible evidence to be cannibals, 
yet, strange as it may seem, this 
fact furnishes no argument for their 
ferocity. They eat their enemies 
and their surplus children in all 
innocence—giving quarter to the 
former by quartering them into joiats, 
and portioning their younger sons, by 
cutting up their bodies instead of their 
own estates; and their dispositions 
and consciences seem as little efferated 
by such diet, as were Friday’s, when he 
stole away to the sand to dig up the 
tit-bit of humanity he had secreted 
there. The New Zealanders, indeed, 
would appear to imbibe with their 
“ cold-clergyman” luncheons but little 
of the spirit that once animated thelr 
meal; but in Australia it seems cer- 
tain that it is the gastronomic propen- 
sities alone that are at fault, and that 
a native can serve up the most respect- 
able individual to table, and yet say 
with Othello— 


“ Naught I did in hate, but all in honour,” 


They are, in truth, though exceed- 
ingly deficient in intellectual organiza- 
tion, a happy, easily satisfied, gay, 
good-humoured race, and seem to give 
as large a place in their interest to 
their country Polka, the Corrobaree, 
as if they been reared in the perfumed 
luxuries of a west-end saloon, instead 
of the somewhat more Gorgonian 
atmosphere of an Australian “ break- 
weather.” 

) But they occasionally engage in exer- 
cises more serious than the Corrobaree, 
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‘*T was once, by chance, present at a 
fight between two tribes, and a descrip- 
tion of it may probably prove interest- 
ing to some readers: It was caused by 
a man of one of the tribes carrying off 
a woman belonging to the other: there 
were about twenty men engaged on each 
side; they did not come to close quar- 
ters, but stood in two open lines, with 
intervals between each man of about 
thirty feet; the two lines were distant 
from each other about sixty yards at 
the centre, but drawn in at the wings, 
so as to form a slight curve; none of 
the men engaged shifted their position 
from the place first taken up. They 
seemed to be pitted each against an 
antagonist in the opposite line, whom 
they kept constantly watching, at the 
same time poising a spear, and drawing 
up alternately one leg and then the 
other, as if for the purpose of render- 
ing them supple, or else going through 
the pantomimic representation of avoid- 
ing a spear. While this was going on, 
they from time to time harangued each 
other, much in the style of Homer’s 
heroes. Occasionally one, as if moved 
by a sudden impulse, but in reality I 
suppose, seeing the eye of his antago- 
nist removed from him, would either 
throw a boomerang, or launch a spear. 
The boomerang, when used in war, is 
generally thrown so as to take the 
ground a few yards in front of the per- 
son at whom it is aimed, and is intended 
to wound him as it rises from the earth, 
by touching which, its rotatory motion 
is accelerated, if it miss its object it 
comes back to the person by whom it 
was thrown. In the hands of these 
savages it is a very formidable weapon. 
Behind one of the lines of combatants 
stood a woman, a hideous creature, and 
rather old, whom I understood to be 
the terrimima causa belli; if so, the ra- 
visher must have been one of those fran- 
tic lovers who see ‘ Helen’s beauty in a 
brow of Egypt.’ This dame seemed 
excited to the greatest pitch of fury; 
she held in her hand a stick about four 
feet long—one of those used for grub- 
bing up murnongs—with this she struck 
the ground, at the same time bending 
her body with the most violent contor- 
tions, or else brandished it in the air 
with the wildest gestures, to give force 
to a torrent of eloquence, something 
between a chant and a_harangue, 
which she screamed forth until she 
foamed at the mouth; her dishevelled 
hair streaming in the wind, her fur cloak 
flying about with the violence of her 
motion, her thin, skinny arms tossed 
about with the wildest fury, her un- 
earthly screaming and violent gesticu- 
lations exciting the idea of a demoniac 
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fury, more than of any thing human; 
indeed, she would have done admirably 
for one of the devils who appear in the 
last scene of Don Giovanni. I witnes- 
sed this scene for about three quarters 
of an hour, and was then forced to go 
on, Returning in the evening, T in- 
uired the result from an old black 
friend of mine, named Jack Mungit, 
who told me that two men had been 
speared, one through the calf of the leg 
and another through the thirh, and that 
a third had his cheek cut open by a 
boomerany ; he seemed rather a ned 
of having been engaged in so foolish a 
busine #A, but the won 
lighted with the row 
ever, abl 
whether thie was a regular fight 
of their judicial mbat On | 
band, they did not make + = 
Vangle, their most } weat 
does not look like the forn . om 6 
other, there were three m \ hed, 
which is not in @ athe "he 
hea of the 
pore it to have bes kh 
gaol delivery.” 


satiatactor 


latter, unl ne wou i 


Mr. Griffith describes two hinds of 
w ma in the hands of th 
one being the Wiwi, the other a name- 
less implement, resembling in some 
respects the bowstring of the east, 
which have neither of them been no. 
ticed, it is believed, by other writers. 
Indeed, his researches, as they bear 
the character of patient investization, 


natives, 
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naturally result in the acquirement of 
valuable information, which, as we 
have already said, is what we most 
want. It is a matter of regret that 
he has not thought fit further to illus- 
trate his volume by drawings, several 
OL Wilitdly igi 

subject, and spiritedly executed, we 
have had the privilege of seeing. The 
old observation 


jlileie 


tar lewa per ' 
fe tick 
where more strikingly holds good 
than im ti endeavour to represent 
natural cullarities, in which a strok« 


more than the most 
cription ut we 
i' rrel with Mr. Civiffith's 
judement as to what he has given, and 


: 
' 

or a tint ean do 

vlaborate d 

ne right to 


‘ 
nave 


what withheld he has cortainly af 
forded we much that is valuable as 
well as interesting, in a small compass ; 


and we can only say, in conclusion, that 
we confidently anticipate the approval 
and reward of his labours, at the hands 
not only of his brother settlers in 
New South Wales, and of the public 
here, but what is of more importance, 
of those parties in this country and in 
the colony with whom rests the settle- 
ment of those questions of policy and 
finance, which he has so moderately 
yet ably discussed. 


SONG, 


Alone, alone for ever, 


With earth and heaven around ; 
Sut earth and heaven are dumb to him 
Who listens for one sound— 
To hear that sound, the solitude 
Were peopled brighter than the sky; 
The earth would sing, the heaven would smile— 


And it is but a sigh! 


The earth and sky are dungeons, 
And Thought may wander far ; 
Alone, it seeks in vain to find 


The secret of the bar. 


It may be near us day by day— 
Light may that finger’s pressure be, 
So light that Love alone can feel— 


And all is liberty ! 
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STRAY LEAFLETS FROM THE GERMAN OAK.=——SIXTH DRIFT. 


I. 
The Deserten AUT. 
Avevrer Scunezren, 


It stands in the lonely Winterthal, 
At the base of i) berg hill; 


It stands as thow:h it fain would fall, 
The dark Deserted Mill 

Its engines, coated with m und mould, 
Hide silent all the day ; 

Its mildewed walls and windows old 
Are crumbdli into d ay 

So through the Daylight » lingering hours 
lt mourns | weary rr 


But soon as the sunset’s gr rreous bower 
Hewin to fade in the west, 

The long-dead millers leave their lairs, 
And open its creaking doors, 

And their feet glide up and down its stairs, 
And over its dusty floors. 


And the millers’ men, they too awake, 
And the night's weird work begins: 
The wheels turn round, the hoppers shake, 
The flour falls into the binns. 
The mill-bell tolls agen and agen, 
And the cry is, ‘ Grist here, ho!’ 
And the dead old millers and their men’ 
Move busily to and fro. 


And ever as the night wears more and more 
New groups throng into the Mill, 

And the clangor, deafening enough before, 
Grows louder and wilder still. 

Huge sacks are barrowed from floor to floor ; 
The wheels redouble their din ; 

The hoppers clatter, the engines roar ; 
And the flour o’erflows the binn. 


But with the Morning’s pearly sheen 
This ghastly hubbub wanes ;~ 
And the moon-dim face of a woman is seen 
Through the meal-dulled window panes. 
She opens the sash, and her words resound 
In tones of unearthly power— 
* Come hither, good folks, the corn is ground ; 
Come hither and take your flour !’ 


Thereon strange hazy lights appear 
A-flitting all through the pile, 

And a deep, melodious, choral cheer 
Ascends through the roof the while. 
But, a moment more, and you gaze and hark 

And wonder and wait in vain; 
For suddenly all again is dark, 
And all is hushed again. 
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It stands in the desolate Winterthal, 
At the base of Ilsberg hill ; 

It stands as though it would rather fall, 
The Long-deserted Mill. 

Its engines, coated with moss and mould, 
Bide silent all the day; 

And its mildewed walls and windows old 
Are crumbling fast away. 


Il. 


Peinrich the Woly.* 
Franz THeopor KvuGtLer. 


Duke Heinrich saw in middle night 

The fingers of a dazzling hand 
Inscribe, in characters of light, 

These words upon his chamber-wall, 

When siz—then pause and disappear. 

What hence might Heinrich understand ? 

Slight ground seemed here for hope or fear 
That good or evil might befall ; 

But this, he wist, could scarce be all. 
When six.—The mystery couched behind 
The words perplexed his anxious mind. 
Anon he rose. The wall and room 
Were shrouded in their former gloom. 

Duke Heinrich was a godly man— 

Yea, he was even called the Holy. 

He paced his lampless chamber slowly, 
And in this wise his musings ran— 

When six.—Ay, thus it is, my soul! 
When six brief days and nights shall roll 
Thou reachest thine eternal goal! 

These warning words, in mercy sent, 

Bid thee without delay prepare, 

By almsdeeds and the Sacrament, 

By fast, and solitude, and prayer, 

For that dread change which all must face! 

The morning dawned. Up rose the sun 
To run with joy his daily race. 

Duke Heinrich bade a last farewell 
To all his kindred, one by one, 
Arranged his temporal affairs, 

Then sought a lone and silent cell, 

And there with many tears and prayers 
Abode his doom. But Time rolled on, 

And when six days and nights were gone, 

He still survived. Six weeks went by, 

Six moons, and found him all unharmed, 

But unelate as unalarmed, 

And willing still to live or die; 

And when six years at length were flown 

From that strange ominous night, behold ! 
He sate upon the Imperial Throne 

In purple robes and diadem of gold. 


* Henry, Duke of Bavaria, who was elected Emperor of Germany 1002. 
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Ill. 


Wihere’s mp Monep ? 






Franz Freigerr Gaupy. 












Ay! where’s my money? That’s a puzzling query. 
It vanishes. Yet neither in my purse 
Nor pocket are there any holes. "Tis very 
Incomprehensible. I don’t disburse 
For superfluities. I wear plain clothes. 
I seldom buy jam tarts, preserves, or honey ; 
And no one overlooks what debts he owes 
More steadily than I. Where is my money ? 










I never tipple. Folks don’t see me staggering, 
Sans cane and castor, in the public street. 
I sport no ornaments—not even a bague (ring). 
I have a notion that my own two feet - 
Are much superior to a horse’s four, 
So never call a jarvey. It is funny. 
The longer I investigate, the more 
Astoundedly I ask, Where is my money ? 









My money, mind you. Other people’s dollars 
Cohere together nobly. Only mine 
Cut one another. There’s that pink of scholars 
Von Doppeldronk, he spends as much on wine 
As I on—every thing. Yet he seems rich, 
He laughs, and waxes plumper than a tunny, 
While I grow slim as a divining-switch, 
And search for gold as vainly. Where's my money? 









I can’t complain that editors don’t pay me ; 
I get for every sheet One Pound Sixteen ; 
And well I may!. My articles are flamy 
Enough to blow up any Magazine. 
What's queerest in the affair though is, that at 
The same time I miss nothing but the one. He 
That watches me will find I don’t lose hat, 
Gloves, fogle, stick, or cloak. ’Tis always money ! 








Were I arake I'd say so. Where one roysters 
Beyond the rules, of course his cash must go. 
*Tis true I regularly sup on oysters, 
Cheese, brandy, and all that. But even so? 
What signifies a ducat of a night ? 
* The barmaids,’ you may fancy. No. The sunny 
Loadstar that draws my tin is not the light 
From their eyes anyhow. Where then’s my money ? 








However, apropos of eyes and maidens, 
I own I do make presents to the Sex— 
Books, watches, trinkets, music too (not Haydn's), 
Combs, shawls, veils, bonnets—things that might perplex 
A man tocount. But still I gain by what 
I lose in this way. *Tis experience won—eh ? 
I think so. My acquaintances think not. 
No matter. 1 grow tedious. Where’s my money? 
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[The event recorded in this legend is 
said to have happened in the year 830, 
near the castle of Lauffen, a town 
upon the Neckar. The name of the 
knight, a friend and favourite of the 
Emperor Ludwig, was Hernast (or 
Ernest). He had an only daughter, 
Regiswindis, whom he entrusted to the 
care of a nurse. One day the knight 
ordered the son of this bondswoman 
to be severely chastised, for not having 
well attended to his duty of seeing the 
horses properly fed. The punishment 
of her son maddened the nurse to such 
a degree* that she flung her little 
charge into the Neckar; but, being 
immediately after seized with remorse, 
she called for assistance to some people 
passing by; their endeavours to save 
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Che Faithless Bondsmaty. 


Justin Kerner. 





[Feb. 








the child, however, were in vain. After 
the river had been searched for three 
days, she was at length found, with her 
little arms folded over her breast, and 
her face as white as snow. The knight 
caused her to be laid ina silver [or, 
according to Kerner, a golden] coffin, 
and buried with solemn pageantry. In 
the course of time many miracles were 
attributed to her intercession; and as 
she was murdered on the 15th of July, 
the custom of hiring servants on that 
day continued to. the present time. 
The legend is related at greater length 
in the Schwabische Chronik of Marti- 


nus Crusius.”—M. Ktaver-Ktar- 
rowski. Ballads and Romances.— 
London. 1837.] 


Sir Ernest was a fiery man: one day in mood of wrath 

He smote the faithless bondsmaid ; he spurned her from his path. 
“‘ Oh, by my soul and body,” said the®faithless one, said she, 

“Sir Ernest, you shall rue the hour you lifted hand to me!” 


She hastened from the chamber, she hurried through the hall, 

She passed along the bass-court, where grew the poplars tall ; 

She sought the rosy valley, where the Ritter’s daughter fair, 

Young Regiswind, was weaving wreaths to deck her playmates’ hair. 


There gathered she, the faithless menial, roses white and red ; 
She smiled and laughed, and held them o’er young Regiswinda’s head. 
She lured the maiden onward till they reached the river-side, 


Then grasped her by her golden locks, and plunged her in the tide. 


The maiden sank and rose again, and sank again and rose ; 
Her snow-white features then were calm—her soul had found repose. 
But fast and far the murderess fled; all hell was in her heart! 


O’er plain and height she sped her flight, pale Fear her only chart. 


Sir Ernest from his castle walls beheld the mourners’ train: 


He beat his breast, he tore his hair, his tears fell thick as rain. 
Deep in a golden coffin did he lay his lifeless child, 
And kissed her cheek so marble-pale and brow so angel-mild. 


Since then hath many a mother, ere she knelt in prayer to crave 
Some boon from Heaven, made pilgrimage to Regiswinda’s grave, 
And still to many a sickly child the maiden oft appears, 


tion received by the bondswoman. 
stiesz sie mit dem Fusz.” 


And heals its illness with a touch, and dries its parents’ tears. 





* Dr. Kerner, as a poet, gives, of course, a more poetical account of the provoca- 
He says—*"‘ Er schlug die falsche Dienerinn ; er 
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Vv. 
Bruver Wlaus. 


JoHANN GoTTFRIED HERDER. 


Thrice had Charles the Bold been overthrown, 
Thrice the hosts of Burgundy defeated.* 
Nansen,t Murten,t Gransea,§ well had shown 
What brave men, by struggles oft repeated, 
May achieve against unrighteous Power. 
This was well. But, in an evil hour 
Feuds arose among the chiefs. Forgetful 
Of their former mutual friendly toil, 
They gave way to feelings angry, fretful, 
Proud ;—and all but fought about the spoil. 
For, alas! with France’s myriad men 
France’s vices had o’errun the land. 
Nearly rent already seemed the band 
Of the Swiss Confederacy, when, 
One calm day in Summertime, there stood 
In the middle of a clamorous throng, 
In the Council hall of Stantz, a man 
Of strange aspect. Aged, but still strong, 
Seemed he; and his bearskin mantle’s hood 
Shaded such a brow, so high and wan, 
And such eyes, translucent with devotion, 
As woke deep and singular emotion 
In the coldest bosoms. They who gazed 
On those marvellous features felt they never 
Had beheld a living Saint before. 
Slowly looking round him first, he raised 
Both his arms, and in a tone that ever 
Thrilled, as he proceeded, more and more, 
Thus the Venerable Stranger spake :— 


“‘ Dearest Brethren! by your hopes of Heaven, 
For your Fatherland’s beloved sake, 

I implore you, suffer not the leaven 
Of revenge, or envy, or mistrust, 

Thus to work among you! None are truly 
Free except the Brotherly and Just. 

Know your duties, and perform them duly! 
Banish your illiberal jealousies ! 
Trifles lighter than the passing breeze 
Should not sunder patriots. Let them cease, 

Those ungracious wranglings. As your fathers 

Lived in generous concord, so live ye! 

Bear in mind that Charity and Peace 

Are the fairest flowers that Wisdom gathers 

In the Paradise of Liberty! 

There are other matters I would fain 

Also speak to you concerning. Cherish 
Hospitality to strangers. Vain 

Are your virtues if the poor man perish 
When you might have saved him. Do no harm 
To your private foes ; but, should you arm 


* For the most concise and graphic history which has hitherto appeared, of the 
struggle between the French and Swiss, here alluded to, we would refer our readers 
to No. IX. of ‘“*Chambers’s Miscellany,’ lately published. 


t Nancy. t Morat. § Grandson, 


















For your country’s honor, battle stoutly ! 

Reverence your priests. Obey devoutly 
Their behests, even though themselves live ill : 

Water, whether quaffed from gold or wood, 
Is the same pure wholesome beverage still. 

Troublous times will come, when, like a flood, 
Evil will o’erflow the cantons, Fraud 

Multiply its wiles, and Vice grow bolder : 

Stand ye, therefore, shoulder unto shoulder, 
As one man, upon the bright and broad 
Base of Federal Union; and admit 

Solothurn* and Friburg to a share 

In your councils. So shall Force or Snare 
Lose their power to hurt you ; you shall sit, 
Fearless of the threatening Future, down 

Under the green foliage of your vines, 
While the lustre of your just renown 

Shall fill Europe as a light that shines 
Brightly through the darkness of a cell. 
And now, dearest Brethren, Fare you well, 
And no longer be thus haughty-hearted,, 

For, believe me, soon or late, the Proud 

Will be humbled.” 
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With these words he bowed 


Low before the Senate, and departed. 


All who heard the hoary Holy Man 
Thought an angel surely must have spoken. 
For brief space the stillness was unbroken ; 
Then from one to other murmurs ran 
Of deep admiration and applause. 
Who then was he? He was Bruder Klaus, ¢ 
Hermit Klaus of Unterwald. His wasted 
Form appeared as risen from the grave. 
Twenty years within his chapel-cave 
Had he lived alone, and never tasted 
Earthly aliment in all that time. 
Often in his boyhood had sublime 
Dreams of purer worlds and brighter skies 
Raised his ardent mind above the earth. 
Often had a sun, to common eyes 
All invisible, been seen by him. 
Where the Multitude beheld but dearth, 
And found all things desolate and dim, 
He saw Light and Plenty. He had reared 
Sons and daughters ; and in days of danger, 
When his land was menaced by the Stranger, 
He had championed it. But, as he neared 
Middle age he felt his bosom swell 
More and more beyond this world of care. 
Tenderly he therefore bade farewell 
To his wife and children, and retired 
To the mountain-solitudes. And there 
Many anguished sinners, who desired 
To return to Gop, received from him 
Balsam for their bleeding consciences. 
Often did his prayers remove disease, 
Oft his touch renew the palried limb. 


* Soleure. 


¢ Better known in hagiological biography as Nicolaus vander Flue. 
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Often prophesied he. Yea, he knew 
Even the inmost mysteries of the soul, 
For the Almighty bared them to his view. 
Yet, his every thought and wish and word 
Breathéd but profound humility, 
And as day by day he neared his goal, 
His continual prayer was—“ Holiest Lord! 
Take, oh, take me from myself to Thee!” 


Such was Bruder Klaus. What wonder, then, 
That his homily wrought a blessed change 
In the feelings of his countrymen ? 
Wrath and Pride, which had begun to estrange 
State from state and even clan from clan, 
Disappeared. Men's hearts began to soften ; 
And the Elders of the Council often 
Wished they could but see the Holy Man 
More in their assemblies, though he even 
Wore the bearskin mantle which, ’twas known, 
Had been given him frcem an angel’s hand, 
As his wingéd vehicle into Heaven, 
On the day his spirit should have flown 
From the Gloomful to the Glorious Land.* 


vi. 
Che Bewilvered Vintner. 


Hetwricn Aveust Horrman (von FALtersLenen. ) 


“© What, host! a glass? That's not the thing 
For any man that ever drank hard. 
Levant, you jolly dog, and bring 
Me in at least a gallon-tankard!” 
The crookéd-and-hookéd-nosed host 
Looks blind as a partridge, 
Looks blank as a cartridge, 
Looks owlish and muzzy : ’tis plain as a post 
He has had some schnapps to-day with his krout. 
He stoops, he stumbles, he staggers about, 
He toddles in and he toddles out, 
For—he can't lay his hand on the key ! 


Covering the sanded floor, long bands 
Of guests throng tap-wards, thicker, quicker. 
— Amid those barren burning sands 
We faint,” they cry, “ for lack of liquor! 
O, host with the hooky beak, 
Thou stoopest and staggerest, 
And puffest and swaggerest, 
And lookest most owlish! What bothers thee? Speak !"— 
The host, however, is mute as a trout. 
He stares at them all from lord to lout. 
He turns his pockets inside-out. 
He reels, he wheels, he wriggles about. 
The case is beyond any manner of doubt— 
He—can’t lay his hand on the key! 





* In using the words, ‘‘ Though he even wore the bearskin,” we perhaps do some 
injustice to the piety of the senators. The meaning of the original simply is, that 
‘*they wished Brother Klaus oftener among them, clad in the bearskin given him 
by the angel, and upon which, fashioned into the form of a basket (Panier) he was 
to enter heaven, after his departure from this world.” But the passage is hardly 
susceptible of an accurate rhythmical translation, 
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Two hundred men besiege the bar 

For cider, hock, and eau-de-Dantzic, 
And ginger-beer for such as are 

And gin-and-beer for such as a’n’t sick. 
Tremendous excitement exists 

In kitchen and tap-room, .- 

In smoke-room and schnapp-room 3 
And porter-tables and porters’ fists 
Come into collision. Meantime, the lout 
Of a host keeps trundling in and out. 
He stares at the groups within and without, 
Burschen and burghers and rabble-rout. 
He jumps and skips and capers about. 
The fact is beyond a shadow of doubt 
That he isn’t a martyr to palsy or gout: 

But—he can’t lay his hand on the key! 


— O, host! thou scamperest out and in, 

While we, thy guests, fry here like rashers. 
Thy lips are thin, thy nose and chin 

Meet like a pair of nut-squabashers, 
Small man of the nutcracking phiz, 

Who twistest and wheelest, 

And wrigglest and reelest, 
We warn thee, bring drink, ere our dander be riz !”— 
The host in silence hears them shout, 
He knows they are dying of horrible drought, 
He hears them roaring for “ cold without” 
* Tumblers of brandy,” and “ beakers of stout,” 
While the only tumblers and beakers about 
The house are himself and his hooky snout. 
He peers around, above, about. 
He stalks to-and-fro like a turkey-pout. 
His wits, it is clear, are up the spout, 

For—he can’t lay his hand on the key! 





The ga thus turned to “ waiters,” grow, 

Some sad, some sulky, some outrageous ; 
But, as their threats are found “ no go,” 

The wrath ere long becomes contagious. 
They seize on the poker and tongs, 

The shovel and fender ; 

And every contender 
For justice and brandy harangues on his wrongs. 
They swear, they stamp, they storm, they shout, 
They bellow like Muscovites under the knout. 
They call for “soda,” “ perry,” and “ stout,” 
** Hollands” and * hock” and * cold without,” 
And other swash for a drinking-bout. 
Meanwhile the landlord runs about, 
And speers and spies like a Prussian scout 
Inspecting the strength of a Russian redoubt, 
Till at length and at last, like a gasping trout, 
He opens his mouth, and his words dribble out 
Like tea from a choked-up teapot-spout.— 


“%—can’t—lay mp—banvd on—the key!” 
(Upon which the customers, in a general chorus of amazement, repeat—) 


“ We can’t lay bis band on the hep!” 
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A LA FLOR DE GNIDO. 


Si de ma baxa Lira 
Tanto pudiese el son, que en un mo- 
mento 

Aplacase la ira 

Del animoso viento, 

¥ Ja furia del mar y el movimiento : 
Y en asperas montafias 

Con el suave canto enterneciese 

Las fieras alimands 

Los arboles moviese, 

Y al son confusamente los truxese : 
No pienses que cantado 

Seria de mi, hermosa Flor de Gnido, 

El fiero Marte ayrado 

A muerte convertido 

De polvo y sangre, y de sudor tciiido: 
Ni aquellos capitanes 

En la sublime rueda colocados 

Por quien los Alemanes 

El fiero cuello atados, 

Y¥ los Franceses van domesticados. 
Mas solamente aquella 

Fuerza de tu bildad seria cantada, 

Y alguna vez con ella 

Tambien seria notada 

El aspereza de que estas armada. 
Y¥ como por ti sola 

Y por tu gran valor y hermosura, 

Convertida en viola 

Llora su disventura 

El miserable amante en tu figura. 
Hablo de aquel cativo, 

De quien tener se debe mas cuidado, 

Que esta muriendo vivo 

Al remo condenado 

En la concha de Venues amarrado. 
Por ti, como solia, 

Del aspero caballo no corrige 

La furia y gallardia, 

Ni con freno le rige 

Ni con vivas espuelas ya le afflige. 
Por ti, con diestra mano 

No reyuelve la espada, presurosa, 

¥ en el dudoso Ilano 

Huye la polvorosa 

Palestra, como sierpe ponzoiiosa. 
Por ti, su blanda Musa, 

En lugar de la citara sonante 

Tristes querellas usa 

Que con llanto abundante 

Hacen baiiar el rostro del amante. 
Por ti el mayor amigo 

So es importuno, grave y enojoso: 

Yo puedo ser testigo, 

Que ya del peligroso 

Naufragio fui su puerto y su reposo. 
Y agora ental manera 

Vence el dolor a la razon perdida, 

Que ponzoiiosa fiera 
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LYRIC POEM, FROM GARCILLASSO DE LA VEGA, 


BY EDWARD KENEALY. 





TO THE FLOWER OF GNIDE. 


Had I the lyre whose silvery sound 
To music waked, could chain the rage 
Of tempests girt with thunder round, 
Or the wild ocean-wave assuage ; 
— breath, like that sweet, olden 
ute, 
So softly coursed the woods along, 
That stone, and tree, and savage brute 
Danced to its witchery of song; 
Think not, O sparkling Flower of Gnide, 
That gentle lyre should wake the 
hymns 
Of Mars, with dust and bloodshed dyed, 
Of headless trunk, and lopped-off 
limbs ; 
Of warriors, fiery-eyed and brave, 

Or the rude German, by whose might 
The Frank first learned to act the slave, 
And save his life by coward flight. 
No—thou, my girl, shouldst be my 

theme ; 
Thy beauties, on each sounding string 
In music—like some charming dream, 
Thine or an angel’s—aye should ring. 
A discord struck at times might speak 
Thy pretty poutings—but the chords 
Should hymn the brightness of thy 
cheek, 
Thine eyes, more eloquent than words, 
Thy statue-shape, the grace that plays 
Through all thy movements—and my 
heart 
Smit like a violet, when the rays 
Of Summer round its blue buds dart. 
Yes—I would sing, how by thy power, 
A bondaged slave I’m doomed to be, 
Because in some unlucky hour 
I gazed on beauty—gazed on thee. 
And how since then I tug the oar 
In her sad bark, by Venus chained, 
No nearer to th’ enchanting shore, 
But still repelled—still, still disdained. 
No more, through thee, I wheel the 
steed 
Along the plain, with curb of gold; 
No more I urge his lightning speed 
With biting spur and reins unrolled. 
Through thee no more the sword I wield, 
Its glittering edge is dulled by rust, 
Nor wrestle proudly on the field, 
Stained with the combat’s noble dust. 
Through thee, no more my once-loved 
Muse 
Delights my soul, inspires my mind, 
The amorous lyre alone I choose, 
Whose softness, like some warbling 
wind, 
Dissolves my soul in bliss away, 


And wakens only pleasing sighs ; 
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Nunca fue aborrecida 

‘Tanto, como yo del, ni tan temida. 
No fuiste tu engendrada, 

Ni producida de la dura tierra ; 

No debe ser notada 

Que ingratamente yerra 

Quien todo el otro error de si des- 

tierra. 

Hajate temerosa 

El caso de Anaxarete, y cobarde 

Que de ser desdeiiosa 

Se arrepintio muy tarde, 

Y asi su alma con su marmol arde. 
Estabase alegrando 

Del mal ageno el pecho empedernido, 

Quando abaxo mirando, 

El cuerpo muerto vido 

Del miserable amante alli tendido. 
¥ al cuello el lazo atado 

Con que desenlazo de la cadena 

El corayon cuitado 

Que con su breve pena 

Compro la eterna punicion ajena. 
Sintio alli convertirse 

En piedad amorosa el aspereza. 

O tarde arrepentirse ! 

O ultima terneza ! 

Como te sucedié mayor dureza ? 
Los ojos se enclavaron 

En el tendido cuerpo que alli vieron, 

Los huesos se tornaron 

Mas duros y cucieron, 

Y en si toda la carne convirtieron ; 
Las entrajias eladas 

Tornaron poco a poco en piédra dura ; 

Por las venas cuitadas 

La sangre su figura 

Iba desconociendo, y su natura: 
Hasta que finalmente 

En duro marmol vuelta y transfor- 

mada,” 

Hizo de si la gente 

No tan maravillada, 

Quanto de aquella ingratitud vengada. 
No quieras tu, sejiora, 

De Nemesis ayrada las saetas 

Probar, por Dios agora ; 

Baste que tus perfetas 

Obras y hermurosa 4 los poetas 
Den innortal materia 

Sin que tambien en verso lamentable, 

Celebren la miseria 

De algun caso notable 

Que por ti pase triste y miserable. 


Dublin, Jan, 16, 1845, 
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Thus pass my hours, once bright and gay, 
Whenabsent from thy heav’n-blueeyes. 
Through thee, my friend who loved me 
well, 
Importunate and harsh has grown— 
There was a time when to my cell, 
As to some port, that friend has flown, 
To pour his secrets in my ear, 
To make his joys and sorrows mine— 
Such were we once—alas! I fear 
Through thee I’ve burst that bond 
divine. 
He shuns my face, he hates my sight, 
As hates the traveller the asp, 
Whereat he gazed in rage and fright, 
Ere strangled in his brawny grasp. 
From the hard earth thou wert not born, 
The snow was not thy heartless sire— 
Why then should aught so fair have 
scorn ? 
Should aught so fair give way to ire ? 
Tremble when thinking of that maid, 
Fair Anaxareté of old, 
Who for her scorn, by heaven repaid, 
Was turned to marble hard and cold; 
From her rough breast soft pity fled, 
Till from her lattice she deseried 
Iphis, her lover, cold and dead— 
A melancholy suicide ! 
Hanged by the neck, but beauteous still, 
The fatal rope had eased his pain, 
But given eternity of ill 
For some few moments of disdain. 
*T was then her breast, to softness turned, 
Felt Cupid’s flames—but, ah, too late ; 
’T was then she cursed the heart that 
spurned, 
And moaned and raged, accusing Fate. 
Alas! what boots repentance now, 
The shaft is shot, the boy’s no more ? 
Thus thought she, as with haggard brow 
Her raven locks she wildly tore, 
And gazed, and hardened into stone— 
Through every vein, through every 
limb, 
An icy chillness, all unknown, 
Shoots with electric force, till dim 
Her bright eyes grow, and fixed her 
hands, 
Her rosy blood forgets to flow, 
Her fillets became marble bands, 

Her cheek put off its purple glow. 
Like some fine sculpture thus she stood, 
And Salamis, with wondering eyes, 

Vowed that a maid of heart so rude, 
Deserved the vengeance of the skies, 

And less the miracle admired, 
Than the dread punishment that fell 

On her who once each bosom fired, 
But loved not him who loved so well, 

3e warned then, ladye fair, in time, 

Lest Nemesis become thy foe ; 

Let golden harp and splendid rhyme 
The glories of thy beauty show. 

And bless the bard who now awakes 
The lute, to sing thy rosy bloom, 

Ere Vengeance her red right-arm shakes, 
And whelms thee fiercely to the tomb. 
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THE NEVILLES OF GARRETSTOWN—A TALE OF 1760, 


CHAPTER XXIV.—A VISIT TO THE ROSICRUCIAN. 


** A living dead man—this pernicious knave— 
Forsooth, took on him as a conjuror. 





Farewell !—God knows when we shall meet again.” 


Tue visit to Signor Barbarini was 
paid; and although the curiosity of 
the ladies was not gratified by any of 
the displays of art which they had an- 
ticipated, they had an opportunity of 
hearing a discussion, of much length if 
not interest, carried on between the sage 
and the sceptical viscount. This was an 
entertainment, however, in which they 
were not likely to forget that time was 
passing ; and we are so apprehensive 
of a similar perverseness of memory 
on the part of the reader, that we shall 
very considerably abridge our minute 
of the conversation. 

“You find the conjuror, ladies,” 
said Signor Barbarini, ‘ unprovided 
with the properties of his craft. The 
apartment, you perceive, has no such 
apparatus as magical science is ad- 
mitted to require. I am without my 
wand.” 

“ But not,” said Madame de Val- 
mont, “ without your familiar spirits.” 

** You believe, then, that spirits may 
be commanded without having recourse 
to vulgar emblems as signs of power. 
The thought is natural,” and the 
light of a solemn smile appeared for a 
moment on the austere visage of the 
Rosicrucian, “in one who must be 
conscious of the dominion exercised 
by wit and beauty.” 

« You are very amiable, signor ; but 
believe me, I would much rather you 
were not so. It is difficult to try your 
art in spells and charms when you lay 
us under the charm of your polite- 
ness.” 

« Ah, madame, I grieve that the re- 
sources of my art cannot be placed at 
your command. It was my design, in- 
deed, to have exhibited some experi- 
mental proofs of a power rashly denied, 
because uncommon ; but I have found 
myself uuder a necessity to forego my 
purpose.” 

** Pardon us the intrusion on your 
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leisure, or, very probably, your occu- 
pations. I wished to have an opportu- 
nity of witnessing the exercise of an 
art so much praised, sir, as yours; but 
1 was even more desirous to convince 
my friends, especially Monsieur de 
Mortagne, who is, I am sorry to say, 
sceptical on more subjects than the art , 
magic.” 

‘Madame is a little severe.~ My 
doubts can scarcely be called sceptical— 
I require no more than evidence to en- 
sure my belief, For example, my 
faith in madame has never faltered or 
wavered. As to the art magic, I can 
know of it only through its ministers 
and professors, and they, 1 must con- 
fess, have not succeeded in convincing 
me. Indeed, if 1 may speak freely, 
their practices have rather indisposed 
me to belief. Their darkened cham- 
bers and Oriental costumes—their 
globes, and sculls, and stuffed reptiles— 
their periapts and sigils—their optical 
delusions and chemical surprises—all 
seemed to me to belong rather to jug- 
gling than to necromancy. _I did not 
think disembodied spirits could be con- 
jured by such material instruments. 
They affected me much like the oaths 
and asservations with which men, 
doubtful of their reputation for vera- 
city, strive to accredit their recitals, 
proving rather their conviction that 
the story wants confirmation, than 
their assurance of its truth.” 

‘Your observations, sir, are most 
just. This material apparatus of 
which you speak—the only thing in 
which ignorant pretenders can imitate 
adepts in the science—may, possibly, 
have no direct influence on those un- 
seen agents upon whose aid the sage 
relies, and yet may not be altogether 
superfluous at you think it. Permit 
me to speak as one whose knowledge 
respecting the arcana of true science 
is no more than is to be attained by 
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the unassisted faculties of a re- 
flecting man. You hold it unworthy of 
belief, that spirits may be, in any de- 
gree, influenced by the machinery and 
decorations on which an adept seems to 
depend. You said, indeed, disembodied 
spirits. Does the expression imply 
that you distinguish between the spirit 
of man—living man—and the purer 
essences who are unencumbered with 
mortality ?” 

* Yes, I would make the distinction. 
That the human mind is affected by 
these external influences, I admit. 
Even I myself, sceptical as madame 
pronounces me, cannot altogether with- 
stand their power. In their presence, 
when they are well contrived, the mind 
becomes, if I may say so, less logical, 
mere disposed to welcome the marvel- 
lous, and certainly less inclined to 
doubt.” 

*‘ If you sought a solution of this 
phenomenon, would it not task your in- 
genuity to explain it? And if you were 
to inquire whether disembodied spirits 
must necessarily be indifferent to influ- 
ences which affect you, is it not very 
probable that you would have to seek 
long before finding? But there is 
another mode of viewing this subject— 
mind affects mind amongst us, not only 
through the intervention of those signs, 
natural and arbitrary, by which thought 
is interchanged, but also through sym- 
pathies which we call mysteries, and 
of which the outward expression has 
no recognized interpreter. Is it alto- 
gether beyond our power to compre- 
hend that pure intelligences may be 
reached through this same instrumen- 
tality ? The prisoned spirit may become 
a power to attract the free. The me- 
mentos in the chamber of an adept, 
if designed only to affect pure intelli- 
gences, may be—I do not say they are 
—mere juggling; but if intended to 
produce such effects through the in- 
strumentality of the spirit of man, 
they may be contrivances worthy of 
the design to which they minister. 
What care you for thegreen sod placed 
within the cage of a solitary lark? But 
when the bird is gladdened by it, and 
pours forth rejoicing melodies, your 
soul is charmed and attracted, and even 
the free warblers of the air are often 
won to stoop towards their imprisoned 
brother. So it may be in other things. 
Spirits of the unseen world are 
attracted to the spirits of this, not by 
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the materials or the scenery of magic 
rites, but by the softened and elevated 
dispositions of human soul which these 
things generate.” 

«‘ Charming,” said the dame, “I love 
your philosophy much. But - 

At this moment the door opened, 
and Carleton was struck breathless by 
an announcement of Monsieur le 
Comte and Mademoiselle Dillon 
O’ Moore. 

With a resolution which a stoic 
might envy, worthy of an Indian at 
the stake, Carleton controlled himself 
not to obey the passionate impulse of 
his heart. He did not look towards 
Madeleine. He saw, indeed, that she 
was covered with a thick, dark veil; 
and when he heard her speak, there 
was a hopelessness in her accents that 
pierced his heart; but still he strug- 
gled, and rose with his party to take 
leave, obstinately persisting in his re- 
solution. He could not prevent Ma- 
deleine from being shocked at his 
death-like paleness, and by the agony 
visible in his agitated countenance ; 
but he bore his pain without shrinking, 
and bore it aggravated by the volun- 
tary torture of averting his eyes from 
her whom he felt still to be all that he 
was capable of loving. It was not so 
with Madeleine. On Carleton alone, 
from the moment she became aware 
of his presence, her eyes were bent, 
piteously and imploringly. Some say 
lovers are conscious of lovers’ looks: 
Carleton was not so. He was depart- 
ing—had nearly reached the door of 
the antichamber, when a sudden and 
startling ery struck consternation upon 
him. He rushed back just in time to 
behold Madeleine borne fainting by her 
father into an apartment entered from 
the salon in which Signor Barbarini had 
received them. Before he reached 
the door through which they passed, 
it was closed, and so fastened as to 
resist his attempt,to openit. For a 
few briet moments Carleton, in ex- 
treme agony, remained with his party, 
who had re-entered the salon. His 
sufferings were wrought up to a pitch 
at which they were no longer en- 
durable, when the sage returned and 
assured them that all was well: the 
young lady had been painfully affected 
by intelligence which her father had 
suddenly received, and the endeavour 
to appear tranquil was too much for 
her. She had recovered from a 
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fainting-fit, and entreated so earnestly 
to be taken home, that he thought it 
advisable to have her indulged. 

“Is she about to leave the house?” 
said Carleton, with a voice scarcely 
audible. 

** She has left,” said the signor ;— 
*‘she was able to walk to her car- 
riage—you hear it driving off.” 

Carleton could no longer contend 
with his emotions. Muttering some 
inarticulate sounds as a species of ex- 
cuse, he hurried to the door, and, 
bounding down the staircase, rushed 
on in pursuit. He was late, al- 
though speed like his was little 
likely to be outstripped by any thing 
that moved in the shape of steed 
or vehicle in Paris. In a fair plain, 
Carleton would soon have overtaken 
the carriage he pursued, but in the 
intricacies of crossing streets he lost 
it. As he’ passed the outer gate of 
the house, the carriage turned a cor- 
ner, where, when he arrived, he no 
longer could descry it. How he 
chafed at the houses by which it was 
hidden, and at the variety of openings, 
through any of which it could have 
disappeared! At length he came to 
his senses sufficiently to call a coaeh, 
and hasten to the Rue — » and 
to the hotel where Madeleine had her 
residence. On inquiring of the por- 
ter, he learned that the count and his 
daughter had not returned; and, in 
order to have the speediest tidings, he 
entered a café from which ‘the gate 
was visible, and seated himself at the 
window. An hour passed—no tidings. 
Another, and still the answer was a 
blank. At last, when night had actu- 
ally commenced, and Carleton’s reason 
had almost gone, he learned that the 
count was not expected to return. A 
message had come from him, directing 
that his daughter’s trunks should be 
sent to the Hotel » from which 
they were to set out the following 
morning on a long journey. To the 
Hotel Carleton repaired with 
frantic haste, and hastened only to 
meet a fresh disappointment. Neither 
daughter nor father was there. Apart- 
ments had been ordered for them, but 
they weresubsequently countermanded, 
with directions that any thing sent to 
their address should be forwarded to 
another hotel, of which the person in 
attendance gave Carleton the name. 
Thither he proceeded with the feel- 
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ings of one who #hinks all things ex- 
isting in a league against him, and 
looks to varieties of disappointment 
and disaster as the ofily vicissitudes 
upon which he can reasonably reckon. 
The gates were closed, and yielded, 
certainly, to no gentle summons. As 
the wicket slowly turned on its hinge, 
he rushed in, and cried— 

“Monsieur leComte DillonO’ Moore?” 

“ He has left, monsieur,” said the 
impassive concierge. 

** Left the hotel ?” 

‘“¢ Left Paris, monsieur.” 

« Alone ?” 

“«‘ No, monsieur—with mademoiselle 
his daughter.” 

The distress of Carleton, manifest 
and extreme as it was, appeared to 
produce little effect upon the yawning 
functionary, who seemed to have no 
other wish than that of being released 
from an intruder; but there was a 
somewhat gentler eye that marked the 
comely youth’s dejection. Madame 
la concierge was more compassionate 
than her husband. She came out of 
her little apartment, entreating that 
monsieur would be seated, and would 
drink a glass of wine; and then re- 
membering a commission in the midst 
of her courtesies, she said it must 
be for monsieur that a message 
was left with her. A lady in the hotel 
desired to. be informed, if a young 
gentleman inquired for monsieur le 
comte or mademoiselle. 

«* Was it madame, the aunt of ma- 
demoiselle?” 

‘* No; it was a young person, her 
attendant.” 

“ Mademoiselle Annette ?” 

“ Yes sir, I shall inform her you 
are here.” 

“«‘ Pray, conduct me to her at once.” 

There was a moment's hesitation ; 
but Carleton remembered that there 
was a mode of persuasion which he 
had not yet tried; so while he as- 
sured madame that she might very 
safely gratify him, he confirmed his 
reasoning by an application of the 
kind which seldom fails. Madame, 
accepting the louis from Carleton’s 
hand, took the light from her hus- 
band’s, and offered herself as mon- 
sieur’s conductor. 

Poor Annette had evidently wept 
much, but at the sight of Carleton 
her tears flowed again, and she sobbed 
violently. 
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« Ah, sir, mademoiselle is gone—she 
is gone, and would not take me; but 
she has promised to send for me, if 
monsieur le comte permit. Here is a 
billet. She said to me—‘ Annette, if 
he come to seek me, give him this ;— 
but if he do not come this night, burn 
it. Promise me.’ ‘ But, mademoi- 
selle,’ I said, ‘I can give the letter 
to-morrow ;’ and she said—‘ No, no!’ 
and Annette imitated her mistress’s 
passionate manner—‘if he do not 
come, destroy it, Swear to me that 
you will,’”—and Annette, sobbing as 
she spoke, threw herself into a chair, 
and wept violently. 

Carleton opened the billet. 
tained only these words :— 


It con- 


“Pity me. I shall never see you 
more.” 

How Carleton passed the night, he 
would have felt it wholly impossible to 
describe ; but on the morning follow- 
ing, he found himself in the apartment 
he had dignified with the name of a 
library, attired in the easy grace of a 
rich dressing-gown, and sipping cho- 
colate with the air of one who, if he 
chewed the cud of bitter fancies, found 
that occasionally something very sweet 
mingled with the mournful repast. 
All was not dark around or within 
him. He believed that he was loved. 
Golden days of youth, how credulous 
they are of good! Nothing had been 
explained to Carleton of the incidents 
which had so disturbed him. He had 
not even the sensitiveness of conscience 
which might teach him to account for 
Madeleine’s agitation and desertion of 
him at St. Germain l’Auxerrois ; but 
it seemed as if explanation was now 
unnecessary. The events of the pre- 
ceding day, and the precious little 
billet which he had found as many oc- 
casions of reading and re-reading, as if 
it were couched in the obscure and am- 
biguous characters of an ancient oracle, 
satisfied him that his love was shared. 
Youth and a happy temperament did 
the rest. There was nothing clear 
and definite in his plans for the future. 
How he was to achieve the suc- 
cess he coveted, he could not say 
or think ;—but the end, he felt 
persuaded, was to be good—compared 
with his sensations on the preceding 
day, he might be pronounced almost 
happy. 
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His earliest morning visitor was De 
Mortagne. 

“1 thought it better,” said the 
viscount, as he entered, “to make 
another perquisition here before having 
the Seine dragged. Accept my con- 
gratulations on the present posture of 
affairs. It will be a satisfaction to 
Madame de Valmont to find that she 
has not been accessary to your incur- 
ring a violent death. To do you jus- 
tice, you seemed an eligible candidate 
for the Bicétre. When you vanished 
yesterday, we would gladly have com- 
pounded for your having no worse 
asylum.” 

«« Spare me,” said Carleton ;—“ you 
are taking the stronger side if you 
join fortune against me. Try anew 
sensation—be merciful.” 

** Only give me an opportunity. To 
do so, you must try a new face. Your 
actual visage is not framed to move 
compassion. It lets out too much of 
your secret, and shows a kind of 
lurking satisfaction that has got some- 
thing the better of your sorrow. 
There is a little of sadness, but of the 
kind your Jacques could suck out of 
asong. Like your glorious old cava- 
lier, Ormond, when he would not give 
his dead son for any living son in 
Christendom, you would not sell or 
swop your sadness for any vulgar 


joy.” 


“« The more fool should I be for my 
nicety. Madeleine is gone—gone with 
her father. Where? That is the 
question.” 

‘¢ A question, probably, not incapable 
of receiving an answer. I cannot yet 
say whether the movements of O’ Moore 
are designed tobe secret. If they are 
not, you shall soon know of his where- 
abouts. I expect aid from our sub- 
lime Rosicrucian. Do you know, I 
recognised in him an old ally of mine 
in gayer days than I am likely to see 
again.” 

“You did not appear to me to be 
acquainted with him.” 

“ It was after you managed to effect 
so dramatic an exit the recognition 
took place. Your disappearance, in- 
deed, seemed to rouse him into some- 
thing like alert sensation. He even 
did you the honour to inquire who 
you were. His change of counte- 
nance was, to be sure, but for a mo- 
ment—but it was enough. The light 
that just glanced upon it, although 
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fading in the instant it was seen, 
showed me many a little trait that 
would without it have remained un- 
noticed. Ina word, I recognised my old 
friend; but I did not forget myself or 
lose my ordinary coolness. No one of 
the party saw any thing unusual ex- 
cept the sage. He saw he was known. 
He, too, recollected me; and when, 
after waiting on Madame de Valmont 
to her carriage, 1 returned, he was 
ready to receive and recognise me. I 
have no doubt he will be equally pre- 
pared to render me, and you for my 
sake, any service in his power.” 

« T have no design to task him hea- 
vily. If he will merely say where 
Count Dillon O’Moore has taken his 
daughter, I ask no more.” 

“No more!—merely! I can tell 
you there are cases where such intelli- 
gence is no small matter. But I have 
reasons to expect more than a trivial 
service ;—not because I have served 
him much. I acknowledge no fitness 
in the barter of services rendered and 
returns expected. Transactions of this 
description are usurious. Your law 
condemns them, so does our church, 
and so do J, although not very much 
addicted to church or law. I look for 
favour in the sight of our sage, not 
because I served him, but because we 
were friends once; and I have seen 
enough of him to be satisfied that old 
feelings are not dead in him.” 

« You may be right, and he may be 
all right, and have much within; but 
certainly there’s not much life in his 
outward man. I never saw any thing 
so little like life as his whole appear- 
ance. I would not say he looks like 
death—there is too much power of 
mind and body to admit of such a 
comparison ; but if I did not rely on 
your discernment much, I should feel 
little encouraged by your report of 
him. To me he seems like one who 
has outlived, if his present existence 
can be called life, all sympathies by 
which ordinary mortals are af- 
fected. Have you seen Murillo’s 
picture of St. Bonaventure, who had 
got a few months’ leave of absence 
from death, for the purpose of com- 
pleting his memoirs? There’s your 
man—your Rosicrucian.” 

** I cannot call to remembrance any 
picture such as you alludeto. Tell 
me something about it.”” 

« The tradition of St. Bonaventure 
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is, that he died while engaged in 
writing his memoirs, and on the fact 
being ascertained, he was sent back to 
complete the work. The subject of 
the picture is curious. You can see 
so plainly that Death has given leave 
of absence reluctantly. It has given 
to the saint ‘no jot of colour,’ and it 
has withheld all the expression that 
belongs .to life. And the painter 
represents him, not as active in the 
discharge of a duty so soon to be done, 
or to be abandoned, but as if he were 
gazing with surprise, and an inability 
to comprehend how he could have 
ever written the manuscript before 
him. The pen is idle in his hand. 
Confess, does not our Rosicrucian 
friend a little resemble this resuscitated 
saint, giving you the idea of two 
lives, one existing in his memory, and 
existing without the power to feel, 
and the other a boon indulged to him 
for a little, and which he never loses 
the consciousness of having received 
from death ?” 

‘Do you know, Mr. Edward Car- 
leton, that without intending it, you 
have made a very decided hit-—your 
foil has touched. What will you say 
when I tell you that somewhat about 
twenty years ago, I was to have been 
chief mourner at the Rosicrucian’s 
funeral?—lI told you I had served him. 
Here was one of my services—an obli- 
gation not to be forgotten.” 

« An obligation, indeed—one which 
few have lived to recompense, and 
fewer would choose to have returned 
in kind. Mourner at his funeral! An 
heir or a disconsolate widow might be 
grateful for such attention, but for the 
party more immediately concerned— 
the body-snatcher who achieved his 
resurrection would seem to me more 
entitled to gratitude.” 

* Youth is rash and opinionative— 
I must be indulgent and explain. 
‘ There are occasions and causes, why 
and wherefore, in all things,’ teste the 
disputatious Welshman. In truth our 
Rosicrucian—then no Rosicrucian and 
no sage—wasin a danger from which he 
had no chance of escaping, except that 
of hiding from death in death’s own 
mansion. I proceed to explain, and 
give me credit for entering upon my 
subject with true historical dignity. 

“It was at the time when James III. 
(you would call him the Pretender ; 
and I must admit, Providence or for- 
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tune seems to be of your opinion; 
however, there were some who 
thought differently)—to resume—when 
James ILI. was causing proclamations 
to be distributed through England, in 
which he invited King George to lay 
down the British Crown, promising 
that in return he would recognise his 
right to Hanover, and indulge him 
in the peaceable possession of it. 
This was all very amicable and persua- 
sive; the arguments, too, by which 
your George was to be influenced 
were altogether logical and profound, 
based upon considerations moral, re- 
ligious, and prudential —excellent 
good counsel, Still James did not 
appear very confident of its success ; 
but while distributing arguments, 
was actively engaged in the gather- 
ing together, at least in the enlistment 
of, soldiers ; believing, no doubt, that 
bayonets are not without their use in 
political controversies. 

“ The activities were not all on one 
side. King George, you may be sure, 
was not idle, and he had ministers 
worthy of much praise for their skill 
in countermining. Whatever Walpole 
may have wanted, he certainly had a 
head; and with a command of the 
public treasury, and a freedom from 
prejudice and scruple that gave him an 
ample choice of expedients, he was 
enabled to checkmate many a subtle 
intriguer. Our friend the Rosicrucian 
had managed to become a little too 
notorious. He was suspected ; spies 
were set upon him, and all his move- 
ments were watched. We, too, had 
our intelligence : we knew the danger 
—how to escape was harder to be 
learned. At this time we were both 
living en gargon at Bath, that agreeable 
watering-place—ayreeable, I mean, for 
England—pardon me.” 

«‘ Use no ceremony,” said Carleton, 
* ] would rather hear the end of your 
story than listen to excuses.” 

** Anxious and dull as we were,” 
resumed de Mortagne—‘ I say we, 
for I would not separate myself from 
my friend—and indeed were I so dis- 
posed, my own danger was not 
inconsiderable—we dared not change 
our habits of life, and were pre- 
paring to keep an appointment at 
an assembly in the public rooms, on 
the very night we were driven to 
extremity. 

« ¢ Come,’ said J, in reply to a knock 
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at the door—‘ here are our chairs, let 
us be going.’ 

“Twas wrong. A visitor entered— 
a medical doctor, in good repute with 
both parties in Bath, though secretly a 
staunch adherent of King James I1I.— 
on right good terms with himself, too, 
if his rotund and rosy aspect told the 
truth. 

«¢T have a commission for you,’ 
said he, ‘from a lady’—naming the 
Mayor of Bath’s beautiful wife—¢ I 
left her house this moment, where I 
can tell you there is no small commo- 
tion, as indeed the whole town is in a 
blaze—plots discovered—arrests mak- 
ing ; but my commission, that is my 
concern. Madame begs that you will 
translate for her into French, a pas- 
sage from the tragedy of Macbeth; 
here it is.’ 

«© It was that which commenced, 
¢‘ To-morrow—and to-morrow— and 
to-morrow.’ Scarcely had I commen- 
ced my translation when I felt that it 
was not wanted. I divined a hidden 
meaning in the commission. Repeat- 
edly before I had been favoured with 
intelligence from the same quarter. 

**¢ Doctor,’ said I, § Mrs. does 
not want a French translation. Ma- 
dame gives us counsel to beware of 
to-morrow.’ 

«“¢ You are right,’ said he; ‘I have 
no doubt of it. Some intelligence 
seemed to have reached her suddenly ; 
there were several persons in her 
drawing-room at the time; she must 
have devised this mode of apprising 
you that there is danger. You may 
reckon on any assistance in my power 
to render.’ 

‘I spare you the detail of our fur- 
ther deliberations. The time was full 
of peril for the Rosicrucian, and not 
without its threatening towards my 
less important self. There had been 
a plan laid, no matter now whether 
well or ill, to seize on the tower of 
London for King James, and call 
out, after the success of this enter- 
prise, all the secret strength of the 
royal cause—I beg your pardon, you 
would suggest a different epithet—in 
England. The plot was discovered, 
and the trial of parties concerned—as 
of Layer who was hanged, and of 
Bishop Atterbury who was banished— 
will show you that, at the time, your 
country was rather in the Cambyses 
vein, and could not wisely be trusted 
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by any who did not choose the con- 
quering side in distinguishing between 
the rival sovereigns. 

“T cannot, at this distance of 
time, say whether Macbeth helped 
me to the expedient we adopted. 
Immediately before the passage on 
which I was requested to officiate, was 
the line, ‘she should have died here- 
after.” I think it possible that it may 
haveinstructed me. In fine, we resolved 
that the Rosicrucian—not the lines in 
Macbeth—should undergo translation. 
To preserve his life he must die. 

“The doctor was worthy of all 
praise for his exertions in this new 
Materia Medica. He assisted in our 
preparations, and provided the neces- 
sary confederates. At dawn of the 
following day there was a duel fought, 
in which the Rosicrucian was shot 
dead. His antagonist gave a new 
turn to thought and speech in Bath, 
setting off with his second at run: uway 
speed from the consequences of his 
success. While they posted in a tra- 
velling chariot, the victim to the laws 
of honour had his abode in the last re- 
ceptacle of the dead, practised upon 
so as to be made convenient and ac- 
commodating as so narrow a tenement 
could be rendered. I was to have at- 
tended as chief mourner in the funeral 
processiun from Bath; but I found it 
expedient to be somewhat irregular in 
my movements. The day brought its 
quota of startling intelligence. The 
Duke of Norfolk had been arrested. 
A little billet from Madame decided 
my course, and forced me to leave the 
post mortem care of my friend to him- 
self and the doctor. And so we sepa- 
rated, and until yesterday I had no 
knowledge of my old confederate or 
his movements, for nearly twenty 
years.” 

“And you find him now in rather 
an equivocal character. I would swear 
he is no dupe to his own imaginations. 
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He wears mystery as a halo around 
him, but it is an innocent light. Know- 
ledge of the world and of men, keen 
sagacity and good sense, are visible 
through it. I cannot comprehend a 
man of such powers stooping to such 
a role as his.” 

* But of this you may be sure—the 
Rosicrucian can serve you. If there 
are not strong reasons for keeping 
Count Dillon O’Moore’s movements 
secret, we shall discover them.” 

** You have alluded more than once 
to the probability of secret move- 
ments ; is it fair toask why? Do you 
speak of secrecy arising out of engage- 
ments to the society of which I under- 
stand your Rosicrucian friend is a 
member, and which excites so much 
interest in the idlers about your 
court ?” 

‘** Not in idlers only. But you are 
right in your conjectures. I speak 
with reference to engagements con- 
tracted to a society which will yet 
exert much influence in the world; 
every science will be made tributary 
to it—art will enrich it with her trea- 
sures, and nature will retain no secrets 
from it—a society which will soon 
govern all political movements in the 
world where we live, and which is 
even now unveiling all mysteries of 
that unseen world upon which the wise 
of former days were almost afraid to 
speculate.” 

“You grow warm in your praises ; 
no common incident of your expres- 
sions. You would hardly speak, I 
should think, with such interest of any 
thing known to you only by report, or 
known so well as to expose its defects 
and weaknesses.” 

IT have been a member of the so- 
ciety long enough to have sounded its 
depths. I seldom speak of it. When 
I ae I speak as I feel—not more 
warmly than the subject merits.” 
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CHAPTER XXV.—THE ROUGE-CROIX. 


“ King Jamee, with many of his most zealous adherents, had taken refuge in France. 


But they took Free- 


masonry with them to the Continent, where it was immediately received by the French, and was cultivated 


with great zeal, and in a manner suited to the tastes and habits of that highly polished people. 


The Lodges in 


France naturally became the rendezvous of the adherents to the exiled king, and the means of carrying on @ 
correspondence with their friends in England."— Proofs ef a Conspiracy, §c. $e. 


“ By the deep, soul-moving sense 
Of religious eloquence ; 
By visual pomp ; and by the tie 
Of swect and threat'ning harmony ; 
Whiles the white-robed choir attendant, 
Under mouldering banners pendant.” 


Encrossep as Carleton was with a 
lover’s passion, he was able to feel cu- 
riosity respecting the secrets of a so- 
ciety eulogized so, as this of the 
Rouge Croix. It was invested, too, 
with an interest not its own, from 
the circumstance of numbering the 
father of Madeleine among its members. 
There was little matter of surprise 
then in the fact that, at the conclu- 
sion of a long conversation, in which 
de Mortagne contrived to pique his 
curiosity, and to flatter his hopes, it 
was decided that Carleton should be 
proposed for admission at the noviciate 
of the society. 

It is not essential to our story to 
describe all the thrilling ceremonials 
by which the fancy of the candidate 
for initiation was taken captive. It 
was at thegreat gate of Notre-Dame he 
was directed to await a conductor on 
the night when he was to be initiated 
into the society. To this conductor 
he had to surrender his arms, and was 
conveyed in a coach, he knew not 
whither, blindfolded and silent. De 
Mortagne received him at the gate 
where he alighted ; but soon resigned 
him to an unknown guide, under whose 
care, although sometimes not in his 
presence, he underwent the various 
experiments upon his superstitious or 
visionary feelings, by which candidates 
for admission into the Rouge Croix 
were to be influenced or tested. The 
effect they produced on the mind of 
Carleton may be judged by a single 
incident. When de Mortagne rejoin- 
ed him for the purpose of introducing 
him to the assembly, he was alone in a 
spacious apartment, where a light of 
intense brilliancy, representing what 
Carleton judged to be the crown of 
England, was silently burning. 

* Thoughtful?” said the Vicomte, 
=~ observed his paleness. “* Thought- 

ul?” 
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« Perhaps!” said Carleton, ‘ The 
matter seems more serious than I had 
imagined. Whatever your juggleries 
may be, they have affected, I may say 
a little disturbed, me. I have a secret 
to confide to you. My name is not 
Carleton, and in my present state of 
mind I am unwilling to enter your 
society under what may seem an im- 
position. This is not the time to tell 
you the reasons for my wearing a mask. 
My real name is Edward Marmaduke 
Neville. There was nothing disho- 
nourable in my motives for making a 
temporary use of another.” 

‘*T have full faith in your honour,” 
said De Mortagne ; “ I will set the 
matter to rights”—and he left him. 

The neophyte was not left long to 
his solitary meditations. The light 
which was recently most brilliant, be- 
gan to fade very rapidly, and Carleton 
as he looked up saw that the form of 
the crown was broken. Suddenly it 
seemed to fall in pieces, and the cham- 
ber was immersed in total darkness. 
After a short time he became sensible 
of a current of air as from some new 
opening in the apartment ; then a light 
fell on him and the spot where he was 
standing, while all beyond was shadow 
so deep, that the utmost a strong eye 
could detect in the distance were faint 
and uncertain outlines which at one 
moment the mind would regard as 
evidence that human beings were there, 
and at the next, would dismiss as illu- 
sions of its own creation. 

Carleton was not a man to be un- 
duly affected by such pantomime as 
was displayed around him; but he 
was not altogether free from a feeling 
of suspense and expectancy. Before 
his eye was able to penetrate the dark- 
ness, he heard a voice which issued 
from a much greater distance than 
was reconcilable with the limits, as he 
had seen them, of the apartment. 
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« A person unknown is in the vesti- 
bule. Who is he, and what is his 
name ?” 

Theanswer was delivered in the, voice 
of de Mortagne, speaking also from a 
distance— 

« Edward Marmaduke Neville; in 
the courtesies of the world esteemed 
noble.” 

** What is his desire 2?” 

*He supplicates admission to the 
noviciate of the venerable order of the 
Rouge Croix.” 

« Who answers for him that he is 
worthy ?” 

«T, the Brother Gualtier Vicomte 
de Mortagne.” 

« What of your own knowledge do 
you pronounce him to be?” 

« Faithful—firm—and humane.” 

« Will he approve himself loyal— 
brave—and constant ?” 

« Yes, to his engagements.” 

** Will he embrace with true zeal, 
the cause our brotherhood promotes ?” 

“* Therein the candidate must an- 
swer for himself.” 

« Edward Marmaduke Neville, listen 
to the first lesson of the noviciate 
whereinto you desire to be admitted.” 

A different voice here made itself 
audible, and read as follows :— 


“ Tn the visions of the night I was 
troubled, when I remembered strife, 
and cruelty, and hatred among bre- 
thren ; and I asked, how long shall these 
things be, and what shall be the end 
of them? A voice said—hearken. It 
was wisdom that spake, and I lis- 
tened. 

« The voice said—Unity is good— 
and all things that be of good observe 
the law of unity. God is one, and 
he hath made all things of one, in 
his worlds of nature, providence, and 
grace. 

*«* The luminaries that he hath set 
up in Heaven to rule for him the day 
and night—each is one. 

* Of one hath he made the whole 
race of man. By one hath he, in sun- 
dry times and divers manners, saved 
from ruin the creatures he hath made. 
And, in the fulness of time, when he 
vouchsafed his saving grace, it was in 
the seed of Abraham, which is one, all 
his nations received the promised bles- 
sing. 

« The law of unity is good, let all 
men honour and love it.” 
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Here the reader ended, and the 
former voice said—“ Edward Marma- 
duke Neville, you have heard the les- 
son of initiation read—do you assent 
that it is true ?” 

**I do not deny or dispute its truth,” 
was the reply. 

«* Hear the second lesson.” 

The reader resumed— 


“ Yet again spake wisdum unto me, 
and my soul listened. The voice 
said—Love the rule of one—it is 
good—but the dominion of many gen- 
dereth contention—love the rule of 
one, and love him that ruleth. Judge 
him not, O man, for he is set in au- 
thority over thee. From his own 
master he shall receive judgment. 
Reverence him that ruleth, and set 
not thyself on high to judge him.” 


*¢ The second lesson is ended,” said 
the first voice; “the candidate may 
advance, and make his promise of 
obedience.” . 

“* To the principle of the lessons,” 
said he, “ I cheerfully assent, and am 
willing to promise obedience in all 
things just and honourable.” 

“Your sponsor has instructed you 
that no other obedience is desired.” 

The room now became suddenly 
dark. For an instant there was the 
silence and stillness of the grave. Then 
a hand was laid on Neville’s—so cold 
that he shuddered at the touch. It 
was as the hand of death, but that it 
trembled. It led him forward to a 
door, at which he heard his conductor 
knock once and repeat a word of 
which he did not know the meaning. 
A whisper was then spoken in his ear, 
asking where he resided. When he 
had given his address, his conductor 
said with much earnestness, though in 
a whisper, “ Expect a visitor at noon 
to-morrow—remember, ndon.” There 
was time for no more—the door flew 
open suddenly and disclosed a scene, 
not a little animating and startling, 
in the chamber into which he entered. 

Two rows of men in rich dresses of 
black velvet, doublet and hose, orna- 
mented with studs of jet, were stand- 
ing with swords held up, and meeting 
over their heads. Through the vista 
thus formed a throne was visible at its 
termination, and seated on it a figure 
in rich mourning robes. The room 
was brilliantly illumined by lights dis- 
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posed to advantage, so as to give the 
utmost effect to the arch of steel formed 
by the weapons, and to the forms and 
dresses of all the parties engaged in 
the tableau. Through this arched 
passage Neville passed alone, and 
bending on one knee before the grand 
master, seated on the throne, made 
his vows, in general terms, and was 
initiated into the signs and pass-words 
of the order conferred on him. 

Wonder after wonder succeeded in 
this eventful night. Scarcely had the 
new candidate been admitted into his 
noviciate, when he was summoned to 
accompany his sponsor, De Mortagne, 
to a festive party, and was surprised 
to find himself, after being led bya 
secret passage through some neglected 
apartments, in the salon of Madame 
de Valmont. It is scarcely necessary 
to observe, that the society of the 
Rouge Croix, however mystic its ce- 
remonies and pretensions, was in reali- 
ty an agency for promoting the cause 
of the Stuart family, attracting by its 
lavish promises and mysterious ad- 
juncts, members upon whom it exert- 
ed influences calculated to mould their 
political principles. It was a matter 
almost of course, that, in Paris, female 
genius should claim its part in the 
enterprise thus promoted ; and accord- 
ingly an “ order of fidelity” was insti- 
tuted, in which many ladies of the 
court became members. At their sit- 
tings, for routine business, no male 
person was admitted, but the lady-pre- 
sident and her council conferred on 
matters of moment with the grand 
master and officers of the Rouge 
Croix. 

The real business of both societies 
was done most effectually in re-unions, 
such as that to which Neville was now 
invited, in which members of the so- 
ciety had opportunities of free inter- 
course with those whom they desired 
to influence, and could insinuate their 
views under forms not likely to be sus- 
pected. 

It was a gay and varied scene 
into which Carleton was introduced. 
Throngs of richly-dressed and deco- 
rated ladies and cavaliers were stand- 
ing in groups, engaged in animated con- 
versation, or were moving from chamber 
tochamber. In one brilliantly lighted 
apartment there was a space sufficient 
to exercise and display all the spirit and 
graces of the dance. Every where was 
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life, in a state of most vivacious if not 
elevated excitement, forming such a 
contrast to the species of phantasma- 
goria, by which Carleton had been 
lately acted upon, as to dazzle and 
bewilder him. 

The dance proved a restorative, and 
he had recovered his usual spirits and 
self-possession, while he led his part- 
ner, Madame de Valmont, through the 
mazes formed by brilliant groups and 
clusters, sparkling with gems of price, 
and who, not unfrequently threw out a 
compliment or returned a repartee 
more glittering than any jewel. They 
were standing near an open door, and 
Madame, stimulated by the admira- 
tion excited by the spirit and grace of 
her sketches, was giving very animat- 
ed portraits of the company, when 
Carleton interrupted her to ask if she 
could tell whose wasa voice, which, 
through all sounds of the night, had 
reached him from time to time with a 
sense of distinctness that compelled 
his attention. Madame _listened— 
*¢ Yes,’”’ said she, * I know that voice. 
What do you think of it? Why 
should we not have a physiognomy for 
the expression of voice as well as 
countenance? What do you think of 
this ?” 

“ All I can say is, that I must for- 
get the tone, or become woefully used 
to it, before I could trust the speaker. 
I have no great prejudice in favour of 
your religion, but I should think he is 
worse than a devotee. J should take 
him for one of your most daring and 
unbelieving philosophers.” 

Madame de Valmont answered with 
a smile, “‘ Perhaps you are not very 
wrong—the master of that voice is, 
philosopher or not, the most impartial 
and consistent of all our unbelievers. 
Generally men have some resting- 
place which they make a home for 
their thoughts and affections. Some 
reject religion, and betake themselves 
to magic—to philosophy : but this in- 
fidel is at war with all—with religion 
secretly, with all other dogmas openly ; 
his talents against the one—his life 
against the other. In short, the voice, 
you must have often heard of him who 
gives it utterance, is that of Dillon, 
archbishop of Narbonne.” 

“Come here, dearest,” said a 
lady, not young, but, in revenge for 
youth, jewelled and rouged to an 
extreme, “come, and_ listen to 
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the representation ; there is a most 
charming quartette in this little sa- 
lon. Your friend, the Vicomte de 
Mortagne, is here, the English Lord 
Annandale, the Archbishop, and an 
Abbé—sly and merry—he is an Irish- 
man they say, but speaks reasonably 
well. They have been discussing Da- 
mien’s death, and Lord Annandale has 
spoken very beautiful things about the 
laws in England. But do stand here 
with me.” 

Madame de Valmont and Carleton 
accepted the invitation, and stood at 
the door of a little chamber into which 
they could not possibly enter, so dense- 
ly was it occupied. From the place 
where they stood, elevated by a step, 
they could see the four persons named, 
seated round a small table, on which 
cards were now lying. Conversation 
had evidently prevailed against whist, 
and was continued without the slight- 
est restraint from the consciousness 
that an auditory had been attracted to 
it. Perhaps indeed it derived addi- 
tional spirit from the feeling that on 
the circle grouped around the table no 
happy expression would be lost. 

** | doubt much,” the Vicomte de 
Mortagne was speaking, ‘ whether 
France has not chosen the most mer- 
ciful as well as the wisest rule of ac- 
tion. Human life is too precious a 
thing to be squandered. We should 
make the most and the best of an ex- 
ecution. Itis not for mere revenge 
we are to put a criminal to death, but 
to make his death a lesson to others 
who may profit by it. In fact the of- 
fended laws are to make the best of 
the offender—he has forfeited himself 
to them. Well,’ said he, applying 
to a snuff-box at his side, and holding 
his finger and thumb in the attitude of 
possession, “ well, my lord, the best 
use that can be made of him is to put 
him to death by torture. An execu- 
tion of this kind has a far more pow- 
erful effect upon the beholders than a 
mere simple termination of existence. 
Many an execution may be prevented 
—many a life saved—many a thought 
of crime put aside—by that rather re- 
volting scene of Damien’s death. Every 
remembrance of it will be a garde-du- 
corps for our beloved Louis. A 
thousand English executions would 
have a feebler effect. In fact, you do 
not get up these things in such a way 
as to be impressive. They are not di- 
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versified enough, nor thrilling enough. 
An execution ought to be a revolting 
thing, and we make it so. We have 
no wish to recommend it by ‘accesso- 
ries which would lesson its horrors.” 

“It is an awful thing,” was the 
reply, “ deliberately to take away life. 
I shall never regret that England does 
not unnecessarily add to the horror of 
it. I very much doubt too whether it 
is the fact that death by torture has 
all the efficacy you would ascribe to 
it.” 

‘* Is it more than reasonable to do 
so?” said the vicomte. “ Will not 
thousands remember for ever the suf- 
ferings of Damien, who would soon 
forget his death?” 

**© [I was about to observe,” said 
Lord Annandale, “that the death of an 
Indian at the stake has not terror 
enough to discourage his nation ; nor 
do I think you have less of crime in 
France where you break an offender 
on the wheel, than in England where 
his death is milder. But what I most 
strongly protest against is, the right 
to aggravate the infliction of death by 
any unnecessary horrors. The offender 
has forfeited his life, but not his soul, 
to the laws. Whatever may be the 
opinions of individuals, legislators 
should act as if they believed in two 
worlds; and while they appoint the 
circumstances in which men should be 
removed from this, they ought not to 
carry their severities further. It is 
dreadful to think of a wretch dying in 
agonies which make his last breath ex- 
pire in curses and despair.” 

‘“¢ If I might intrude on your discus- 
sion,” said the voice which Carleton 
had already noticed, and which he now 
found lost nothing from the physiog- 
nomy at once caustic and enjouée of 
its master, “1 would say that England 
is not so clear as your lordship seems 
to think, from the charge of cruelty 
and injustice. The cases are nume- 
rous in which your laws aggravate the 
pain of death by the worst tortures.” 

** Will your grace have the good- 
ness to name to me an instance of this 
description,” said the English peer, 
with grave, but not alarmed, surprise. 

“The cases are unhappily nume- 
rous, my lord,” said the archbishop. 
‘¢ Whenever your laws condemn a Ca- 
tholic to death—at least in Ireland— 
the most cruel tortures are added te 
his punishment.” 
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The astonishment of Lord Annandale 
now became extreme. He was for a 
moment speechless, and the silence of 
the surrounding company was breath- 
less. 

“ This is a cruelty of which I have 
never had the remotest idea. I must 
beg of you to name some instance of 
it. No British minister will, I am 
persuaded, suffer any agent in such an 
enormity to remain unpunished. Let 
the instances be but known.” 

“They are known, my lord, tho- 
roughly, as I shall presently satisfy 
ou,” and the archbishop paused, en- 
Joying, it was evident, the amazement 
of his antagonist, and the appearance 
of the surrounding group, intense life 
in the eager expectancy of their looks, 
while they stood motionless and silent 
as the grave. He resumed with slow 
and deliberate emphasis—“ England 
denies to a condemned Catholic in 
Ireland the ministrations of his re- 
ligion. He cannot die in peace and 
hope, without the comforts which bis 
priest is commissioned and authorized 
to impart. England stands between 
the miserable man and this last conso- 
lation. No physical torture can equal 
the dreadful severity of an infliction 
like this. Honour to England—in the 
competition of cruelty she has carried 
the prize.” 

There was a solemnity of manner and 
intonation in the archbishop’s utter- 
ance of this little speech, that had an 
effect on every hearer. Lord Annan- 
dale made a confused reply, alleging 
his opinion that the severity of the law 
was connived at in the execution of it 
—that inasmuch as ecclesiastics of the 
Church of Rome were supposed to be 
adherents of the house of Stuart, and 
as they refused to swear fealty to the 
family on the throne, it was not 
thought wise openly to favour men 
who were thus manifestly estranged 
from loyalty; but that the law con- 
nived at infringements on its rigour, 
and suffered things to be done which 
were not formally legalized. 

« My lord, I assure you,” said the 
archbishop, “ in this instance there is 
no such indulgence as you imagine. 
The law is rigorous. Abbe O'Ha- 

erty,” said he, turning to a person who 

ad as yet sat silent—the same per- 
son whom Carleton remembered to 
have seen at Varangeville—* you could, 
I think, convince his lordship. If I 
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mistake not, you had recent experience 
that the law I speak of is rigidly 
executed.” 

The Abbe O'Hagerty paused to re- 
collect, or to plan, his story, but did 
not pause long. After about a minute’s 
silence he commenced :— 

** A few years since, I made a jour- 
ney to Ireland. I belong, my lord, to 
that country of chaos, and I returned 
there to visit an aged parent. I do 
not fear to confess to your lordship 
that I travelled in disguise. I hada 
dispensation to do so, and I jour- 
neyed, under the credentials of my 
elder brother, a colonel in the Irish 
Brigade. When I was on the point 
of returning hitherward, I learned 
that one of my father’s dependents, for 
whom I entertained a remembrance of 
old affection—one who had played 
with me when a child, and had been an 
attendant upon the sports of my youth 
—was in the county prison, and con- 
demned to die. The report reached 
us in a few hours after sentence was 
passed—passed, by the war, at mid- 
night ;—and at an early hour on the 
following day I was at the prison. 

‘‘T had previously secured an entrance 
to that dreary abode in a written di- 
rection tv the keeper of the jail, given 
me by the high sheriff. Armed with 
such an authority, and by aid of a 
douceur—a language understood by the 
turnkey, who attended me—I found it 
no difficult matter to obtain a free in- 
terview with my poor condemned 
friend. The turnkey understood that 
I was to be left some short time alone 
with him. 

** As we passed along the dismal gal- 
lery, terminating in the condemned 
cell, I was fearfully affected by the 
piteous cries which issued from it. I 
have suffered and done enough to have 
the keenness of early sensibility abated ; 
but the heart will not all die; some 
feeling will still live, and mine was 
strongly excited by the affliction of 
my poor dependent. ‘ How he cows,’ 
said the turnkey, ‘and, queer enough, 
loud and bitter as he shouts out now, 
when he comes to the gallows, I'll be 
bound he'll die hard enough. Isn't 
it odd, sir, such a coward in the 
dungeon, and when the rope is round 
his neck, so brave.’ 

‘“* The turnkey was grossly mistaken. 
There was no fear of death in the 
heart of the condemned, nor in his 
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cries. I paused at his door before 
entering, and arrested the steps of my 
conductor. The poor wretch within 
had not heard us: he was all absorbed 
in the one great subject of his 
thoughts: he was praying—some- 
times it might be said, howling a 
prayer. It was an odd medley—by 
no means orthodox—sometimes bor- 
dering on the ludicrous; but it so 
strongly illustrated the truth I would 
communicate to his lordship, that I am 
disposed, with your permission,” said 
he, glancing a look round his auditors, 
** to repeat it.” 

At a sign of assent from all the 
company, he continued— 

«Oh, blessed and holy Mother of 
God !’ cried the poor wretch, ‘is 
there no hope for me? What on 
earth will I do? What is to be- 
come of me? Qh, holy St. Michael, 
and all archangels, have ye no com- 
passion?” Then he would break out 
into a frenzy of unmeasured violence. 
‘What will I do for a priest?—a 
priest—a priest? Am I to be sent to 
hell ? and is it for such a thrifle that 
I'm to be ruined for ever and ever? 
A poor boy that never did hurt or 
harm to mortial, except of a start now 
and then to a proctor or a bailiff, and 
would again, glory be to God—and 
would again. Oh, is there no mercy ? 
many’s the miracle ye done—is there 
ne’er a one for me? Oh, what'll I 
do at all at all? Mother of Mercies— 
Tower of Ivory—oh, if ye'd soften 
the hard heart of the jailer, an’ make 
him let Father Hennecy—ay, or the 
cruellest priest that ever heard a con- 
fession, to come in to me and save me, 
before I’m damned.’ Such was the 
strain in which this poor wretch prayed. 
As to his death, he did not even seem 
to think of it. He was silent for a 
moment, and we were about to enter, 
when he broke out again. ‘ What’ll 
I do to airn a meracle? Here I am, 
black fasting for my sins, since the 
pint of whiskey I drank with James 
Morissy on yesterday morning. Isn't 
that pennance ? an’ is this pennance ?” 
Here we heard a sound as of a heavy 
blow, and a body falling. The door 
was opened, the turnkey retired, 
agreeably to our compact, and when I 
entered, I saw the poor wretch on tlie 
ground: he had struck himself a vio- 
lent blow with his manacled hands on 
the forehead, Two streams of blood 
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were coursing down his face, but con- 
sciousness had not utterly left him. 
The prudent turnkey had closed and 
locked the door when he departed, and 
unembarrassed by his presence, I soon 
succeeded in restoring the poor wretch 
toa state in which he knew me. At 
first he recognised me as the son of 
his master, and for a moment the re- 
collection of early days cast out all 
thoughts of the dreadful present. But 
when he came to understand that I 
was an ecclesiastic—oh, my lord, it 
would require your own Shakespeare 
to give even a faint idea of the poor 
man’s ecstasy. He felt as if the miracle 
he prayed for was wrought in his 
favour. God, or our Lady, had sent 
me to his cell in answer to his prayers. 
I heard his confession, and I have only 
tv add, that never hero or martyr 
seemed more triumphantly reconciled 
to his approaching fate, than Jeremiah 
Dwyer, the murderer.” 

There were murmurs something 
like applause as the speaker ended. 
Among them, Lord Annandale was 
heard returning thanks for the infor- 
mation which drew his attention to a 
subject he had thought too little of 
before. A glance of inquiry, and of 
approval, was exchanged between the 
priest and prelate, but neither spoke. 
As the quartette broke up, and passed 
into the outer room, the archbishop 
and De Mortagne addressed their com- 
pliments to Madame de Valmont; and 
Lord Annandale, who passed with a 
bow, found an opportunity to say to 
Carleton, in an under voice— 

«1 wish you to come with me, can 
you do so?” 

‘© Yes, certainly.” 

* Then disengage yourself, without 
attracting observation. You'll find 
my carriage waiting.” 

Carleton made no long delay, and 
was soon seated in Lord Annandale’s 
library. 

“1 do not ask you,” said the vene- 
rable peer, “if you have been admit- 
ted into this new mystic society. One 
thing I am sure of—you have con- 
tracted no obligation to disable you 
from rendering your country a ser- 
vice—I see | am right.” 

“‘ Only name to me what I can do, 
you shall not find me slow.” 

«* You have been free for some time 
to take your departure from France. 
Are you willing to leave Paris imme- 
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diately, and hasten with all speed to 
London ?” 

‘* May I ask with what object?” 

* Will you be the bearer of a dis- 
patch to the minister? It is of the 
very utmost importance that it shall 
be conveyed speedily. I am a prisoner 
at large Sepee-the safety of our coun- 
try is at stake—you shall have the dis- 
patch, and all things necessary, in an 
hour—shall they find you ready ?” 

“ Surely—I shall endeavour to prove 
myself worthy of the honour you con- 
fer on me.” 

Carleton was in the act of leaving 
the room, when Lord Annandale re- 
called him, to say— 

“ You must not confide to any per- 
son that you are returning to Eng- 
land.” 

Carleton was confounded. His de- 
sign was to seek De Mortagne before 
he set out, and to arrange with him 
how he was to have the intelligence 
he had been so eager to obtain. To 
depart without some arrangement of 
the kind, would be to cheat and frus- 
trate his most cherished expectations. 
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His tremor and confusion could not 
escape the notice of an observer less 
acute than Lord Annandale, who said 
to him— 

“T see you are irresolute—refuse 
me, if you find what I require of you 
too much to grant to your country.” 

‘* My lord,” said Carleton, recover- 
ing himself—* I had but one arrange- 
ment to make before leaving. It was,” 
said he, his colour heightening as he 
spoke, ‘*to contrive how I might re- 
ceive a letter from M. de Mortagne. 
He hoped to procure for me the ad- 
dress of a person who left Paris a few 
days since.” 

“ Of two persons, I think you 
mean,” said Lord Annadale, with a 
smile— unless you reckon father and 
daughter one. The Count Dillon 
O’Moore is on his way to Ireland, 
where he purposes remaining some 
time, with his daughter, now the com- 
panion of his travels.” 

“* My lord,” said Carleton, “I am 
ready.” 

* That youth is saved,” said Lord 
Annandale, as Neville retired. 
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“T had, ah have I now, a friend !” 


Byron, 


“ Thy visional power subdues no mysteries: 
Mole-eyed, thou mayest but burrow in the earth : 
The common, the terrestial, thou mayest see, 

With serviceable cunning knit together 

The nearest with the nearest ; and therein 

T trust thee and believe thee! but whate'’er 

Full of mysterious import nature weaves, 

And fashions in the“depths—the spirit’s ladder, 

That from this gross and visible world of dust 

Even with the starry world, with thousand rounds, 

Builds itself up; on which the unseen powers 

Move up and down on heavenly ministries 

The circles in the circles that approach 

The central sun with ever narrowing orbit— 
These see the glance alone, the unsealed eye, 

Of Jupiter's glad children born in lustre.” 


Tue Vicomte de Mortagne was under- 
going the ennui of a rather elaborate 
toilette when he was informed that a 
person who urgently entreated to be 
admitted to his presence was in wait- 
ing to deliver a letter. 

“Take it from him, and let me 
have it.” 

“* He says he was charged to present 
it to my lord’s own hand.” 

“ Then show him in.” 

The letter was from Carleton, who 
remembered before the end of his first 
stage from Paris that he had con- 
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tracted an engagement to receive a 
visitor, and who wrote to entreat that 
De Mortagne would take his place, and 
explain that his absence was unavoid- 
able. The letter contained nothing 
more except some few commissions 
which he begged his friend to execute. 

There wanted but a few minutes to 
noon when De Mortagne arrived to 
keep his friend’s appointment. Has- 
tily summoning Carleton’s valet whom 
his master had left behind, he gave 
him directions to inquire of any visitor 
whether he came by appointment, and 
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took his place in his friend's library. 
He had not been there many minutes 
when a visitor was announced. 

** Who is he?” 

‘* Monsieur declines to give his 
name.” 

** Does he come by appointment ?” 

* Yes, my lord. He says that‘he ap- 
prised Monsieur of his intention to 
visit him last night.” 

** Show him in.” 

The valet retired, and the Rosicru- 
cian, Signor Barbarini entered. 

It was a meeting which caused a 
lively surprise to the Vicomte, and in 
which the Rosicrucian seemed to feel 
something like vexation and disappoint- 
ment. The embarrassment, however, 
was but of brief duration. De Mor- 
tagne explained, so far as he was able, 
the delegated duty he had undertaken, 
and did not refuse to offer his conjec- 
tures as to the cause of Carleton’s 
absence. 

* You call him Carleton,” said the 
Signor ; “was he not initiated under 
another name =” 

De Mortagne explained, and there 
was ashort silence: the Signor broke 
it— 

* You think he has set out in quest 
of the Count O’Moore. Could we 
reach the person who was the bearer 
of his letter to you ?” 

“Yes; I have arranged for all 
that.” 

The bearer of Carleton's letter 
soon gave up the little information in 
his power to impart ; and, scanty as it 
was, it sufficed to render the proba- 
bility strong that the route of the 
youth was for Great Britain or Ireland, 
where, De Mortagne was aware, it 
had been for some time free for him to 
proceed. 

There was much conversation be- 
tween the two who 


“ Had been friends in youth”— 


but the Rosicrucian did not seem to 
yield frankly to the influences of old 
remembrances. He had fought in the 
cause of Maria Theresa, had been for 
many years a prisoner, and in the soli- 
tude of a most dreary captivity became 
an altered being. The visions of his 
dungeon gloom had put on reality in 
his remembrance of them; and while 
perfectly clear and collected in his ob- 
servations on the actual world around 
him—and proving that he could dis- 


criminate with much sagacity the true 
from the seeming, and could act with 
promptitude and peace of mind—it was 
manifest that he had a thorough belief 
in the possibility of intercommunica- 
tion between mortal and incorporeal 
beings, and indeed a persuasion that 
he was himself not unfrequently fa- 
voured with the privilege of such in- 
tercourse. It was in sucha persuasion 
he gradually warmed into a freedom 
in which he disclosed to De Mortagne 
his prospects as to the future fortunes 
of the Stuart cause, the promptings of 
his own sagacious mind seeming to 
come back upon him as though they 
were the revelations of some favouring 
spirit. 

As De Mortagne listened to these 
dark prognostications, his own spirits 
fell—fell, not because his feelings were 
engaged in the falling cause, but be- 
cause his fortunes were implicated in 
it, and must fall withit. At an early 
age master of his own possessions, and 
at an early age the squanderer of all he 
possessed, De Mortagne attached him- 
self as an adventurer to the house of 
Stuart, and offering to its service cou- 
rage and intelligence, accomplishments 
and a title, he contrived so to profit 
by opportunities which fell in his way, 
that he was enabled to resume, al- 
though with more discretion, the life 
of luxury in which he had passed his 
youth, and to obtain the credit of de- 
voting his life to the service of the 
cause on which it had become depen- 
dent. This cause was now a most 
frail and uncertain dependence. Lost 
in England—crushed in Scotland— 
not countenanced in France—how 
little was to be expected from the 
strength that could be gathered to its 
aid in impoverished and semi-barba- 
rous Ireland! De Mortagne separated 
from the associate of his former years 
with no enviable sensations—he spoke 
of the ruin of the royal cause, but it 
was the thought of his own overthrow 
that (like the urn in which the ancient 
actor embraced the ashes of his son) 
gave his regret its reality.’ 

As he passed in review the depres- 
sing subjects of reflection thus presen- 
ted to him, in the natural process of 
his thoughts he adverted to the un- 
looked for estrangement of his ancient 
friend from all topics or feelings of 
old remembrances. Strange that a 


life such as he had led should have so 
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obliterated friendship! Strange that 
superstitious fancies and the solitude 
in which they started into being, should 
rival the incidents and dissipations of 
Parisian life in their hardening influ- 
ence upon the heart! He had no right 
to complain—he could not contrast 
his old friend’s indifference with his 
own constancy of affection, but still he 
thought it strange. Pondering on 
these comfortless speculations, he re- 
turned to his hotel, where he passed 
the day alone, and was concluding his 
solitary dinner when a note was brought 
to him. The bearer had been at Car- 
leton’s lodgings, and thence, after in- 
quiring, as he was directed, at various 
places where the Vicomte usually re- 
sorted, sought him at his home. The 
note ran thus :— 

“We have parted, as the de- 
nizens of different spiritual worlds 
must long continue to part, in mutual 
coldness. My share in this I confess 
and lament—but I dare not change. 
My life is yet too feeble and ill as- 
sured to hold affectionate intercourse 
with the dead. But I do not forget 
that the death you exist in seems life 
to you—and in your life of death I 
would willingly serve you. The mes- 
senger I send is trusty—you may con- 
fide in him, and answer in plainness of 
thought and speech the questions I 
have commissioned him to speak for 
me.” 

“ Who brought this note ?” said the 
Vicomte. 

«A Monsieur who says your lord- 
ship is acquainted with him. His 
name is Ryan. His face is dreadfully 
marked by a scar.” 

The messenger, James Ryan, whom 
in Ireland we introduced to the reader’s 
notice, and who was the hero of De 
Mortagne’s tale at Madame de Val- 
mont’s, entered. His commission was 
to ascertain if the Vicomte would take 
charge of certain papers which had 
been the object of conversation be- 
tween him and Barbarini in the morn- 
ing, and would present them to the 
parties before whom they were to be laid. 
De Mortagne understood the purpose 
of his old associate. He had, himself, 
been for some time less honoured by 
the Stuart party, and less trusted with 
their secrets than he had, as he thought, 
deserved, and had not been altogether 
silent on the subject in his morning's 
conversation. He felt that the com- 
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mission now to be confided to him had 
for its object to reinstate him in his 
former position. He gave the answer 
expected, and Ryan having had his 
mission completed, prepared to retire. 
He remained at the pressing invitation 
of De Mortagne, and took a seat at 
his table. 

“You must refresh yourself,” said 
the host; “* you have passed the greater 
part of the day on a business that con- 
cerned me—give a few moments now 
to yourself.” 

Ryan, as soon as he had yielded to 
the invitation, showed that he was not 
indisposed to profit by it. In other 
society the freedom and ease of his 
manner might have made his social 
position uncertain ; but seen in com- 
parison with one of the lofty and 
graceful bearing of the individual in 
whose presence he was now seated, 
there would be little difficulty in de- 
tecting the tone and breeding of one 
whose habits were not formed in high 
socicty. 

“IT am happy to see that you 
do not appear to have suffered by 
your change of life. At the same 
time I should tell you that you have 
marred a fairer prospect than any you 
are likely to realise. You gave much 
satisfaction by your adroitness and 
energy in the police; and at the time 
of your incomprehensible disappear- 
ance, I had obtained a promise of 
considerable promotion for you. 

“ You are good, sir, very good. 
Will you allow me the liberty to ask 
one question?” De Mortagne bowed 
assent. ‘* Did Monsieur de Bertines, 
or any of his gang, make an ill report 
of me when I was out of their way— 
accuse me of any misconduct ?” 

** No: on the contrary, there was 
an acknowledgment of your merit, and 
regret for the loss of your ser- 
vices.” 

“ Thanks, sir—thanks; I wished 
no more. More than once I could 
have served myself largely. You 
would hardly credit the bribes I have 
refused—not from respect to my em- 
ployers, or any power in France, but 
in honour of your recommendation. 
You saved my life ; you saved me from 
disgrace. If 1 ever do you or your 
recommendation wrong, may there be 
no help for me in my worst extremity. 
No, sir—you put me into the police, 
and I did you no discredit, But for 
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the matter of promotion”—here he 
filled a crystal goblet with sparkling 
wine, which he eyed for a moment, 
using it as a magnifying glass for the 
light, and then laid it down untasted. 
* That cup of good wine, sir, I would 
not forfeit for any advancement that 
could be given me.” Then draining 
the glass at a long draught, and smack- 
ing his lips as he set it down, he con- 
tinued—“ And if his Majesty were 
to send me wine like that from his 
own cellars, and to reward me for 
every day’s cajoleries by a night of 
revelry with such liquor and jolly 
companions—may I be cursed if I 
would take the place of the Intendant 
Lieutenant-General himself to pur- 
chase such a merry existence. My 
nature is against it: I was born an 
enemy to kings and laws, and I have 
no more taste for them in France than 
ever I had in my own old Ireland. 
At first, sir, things were well enough. 
I was saved from the galleys or the 
dungeon—things I had no fancy for— 
I liked the plots, and schemes, and 
adventures ; in short, I liked the life 
I led—but I did not at all like the 
accounting with Monsieur de Bertines, 
and the way he gave me my orders. 
Then, again, I was a servant of the 
king, and an enemy of all that broke 
the law. I did not like this—no. It was 
better than the college, because I had 
more fighting and more feasting.” 
Here he diversified the narrative by a 
bumper. “ But still 1 was under au- 
thority ; and sometimes when I had to 
outscheme a poor wretch whom I 
knew not to have done any thing dis- 
honourable—and when I knew that 
the man who schemed to put him up 
in a dungeon was a tyrant and a 
scoundrel—little as I have of con- 
science and feeling, I found I had 
some, and it went against the grain 
to be ever and always quarrelling with 
them for the sake of the laws. Be- 
sides, my pay and appointments from 
the king were not half what I could 
pick up for doing the very things I 
wished to do, and would do but for 
the respect I bore you'’—another 
bumper.—* In short, sir, at the end 
of the second year I could bear it no 
longer. If you had been in Paris I 
would have done myself the honour 
to wait on you; but I did not owe 
any thing elsewhere. I took my pay 
and gave my services—when I ceased 
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tolabour, I ceased to draw my pay. 
Here is all.” 

“I only hope all is well. Have 
you any plan formed for the future? 
Your conduct in Ireland, I under- 
stand, has given satisfaction. Are 
you thoroughly tired of the part you 
played in it ?” 

«* T have consented to return there 
again ; and yet it is not for the love 
of country. I have loved too many 
things good and bad to retain that 
passion. But what wasI to do? I 
have no wish to lose my life, or to 
live without enjoying life—and so I 
must work. Besides, my lord, I like 
the kind of work I have to do there. 
If I have no more of the honorable 
weakness that men call love of coun- 
try, I have a passion not weaker or 
less exciting. I have as much satis- 
faction in counterplotting an oppres- 
sor as another man has in doing his 
country good. In short, I like my 
employment in Ireland.” 

“ How have you sped there? I 
know your spirit and exertion; but 
had you success ?” 

** A year or two may show. One 
part of it was easy enough. Where 
the people hate the laws, there’s little 
trouble in engaging them to conspire 
against their rulers; and what the 
rulers can expect, while they neither 
satisfy the people nor put them down, 
it puzzles my poor brain to compre- 
hend. Still they are a stirring set of 
fellows, brave and determined. The 
hold the country with a high hand, 
and will fight a hard battle to keep it. 
Your lordship will find a copy of the 
Report among the papers | had the 
honour to present you.” 

* You told me, I think, that you 
had some narrow escapes ?” 

«* Yes, we were kept a little on the 
alert. The danger, however, was 
chiefly when personages of your lord- 
ship’s class came amongst us. Poor 
knaves like myself passed free enough: 
while I could have my share in ca- 
rousing, and pay my way before me, 
and never took a life or a purse— 
nobody took the trouble to suspect 
me. I thought, when I went over 
first, I must take to some trade or 
calling, and purposed to be pedlar, or 
tinker, or horse-dealer, or something 
else that gives a right to be a vaga- 
bond ; but I misreckoned—my remem- 
brance of poor Ireland was sadly con- 
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fused—I recovered my senses when I 
trode on the old soil, and found that 
the safest trade I could take to was 
that of an idler able to live at my own 
cost ; give an occasional cup of wine, 
or bowl of punch, to the constable, and 
propitiate his superior in authority by 
an offering, when I knew it to be 
seasonable, from my rod or gun. It 
is very inconvenient to suspect the 
party who is to supply fish or game, 
when great guests are to sit at table. 
Sometimes, in a fit of passion, such 
persons may forget themselves, but 
they soon set matters right again, as 
I have reason to know. Things were 
changed with me when some of the 
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grands came over to mix themselves 
in the affair, and French gold began 
to be seen too often. he Signor 
Barbarini, although he kept himself 
as close as man could do, there was 
the world and all of work to get at 
him. It was to him I had to make 
my reports; and although I did the 
business as cleverly as I could, he 
made me become a_ suspected cha- 
racter. The fact was, my lord, there 
was a notice, I believe, that he was 
the prince himself, or somebody else 
almost as great. He is to try ano- 
ther game, I understand, when we go 
next.” 


CHAPTER XXVII.—THE PRINCE. 


** Cold friends to me! 


What do they in the North ? 


When they should meet their sovereign in the West.” 


De Mortacne’s conference with the 
Archbishop of Narbonne, to whom he 
was duly accredited by the Signor 
Barbarini, was of a more stirring inte- 
rest than he had anticipated. He 
found the prelate in a state of much 
excitement, at a late hour in the night, 
alone, pacing with disordered steps in 
his luxurious library. 

To understand the cause of his 
mental disquiet, his relations with the 
French court, as well as with the pre- 
tender to the throne of England, 
should be taken into account. From 
the one he derived consideration in 
the societies of Paris ; from or through 
the other he hoped to attain a still 
higher ecclesiastical distinction than 
any the French monarch was likely to 
procure him. The divided allegiance 
thus contracted came attended with no 
slight inconvenience. The cause of 
the Stuart family had lost favour at 
the court of France. The represen- 
tations made by the emissary De Burgh 
had effected its ruin. He described 
the state of Ireland as that of a coun- 
try ripe for revolt from British autho- 
rity ; but affirmed that the house of 
Hanover was scarcely less odious in 
the judgment of the people than that 
of the exiled family. If there were 
to be an invasion, it should be one, he 
said, having objects and interests dis- 
tinct from those of the Stuarts. If 
that family had any partizans in Ire- 
land, they were, with very few ex- 
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ceptions, such only as the ecclesiastics, 
their nominees, were able, by unre- 
mitting efforts, to keep together ; and 
he intimated with much plainness, that 
even the ecclesiastics themselves were 
beginning to become cold as hope de- 
serted them. 

De Burgh prudently left it to the 
high personages whom he addressed 
to consider for themselves how the re- 
lations of European policy affected 
their deliberations. He confined him- 
self to the state of Ireland, and showed 
that there it was impolitic to lift the 
flag or the name of a family for whom 
Ireland cherished no feeling of re- 
spect or devotion. His representations 
prevailed. It was determined that 
the Stuart cause should have little 
countenance—and while the friends and 
partisans of that house were labouring 
with zeal in a cause that had become 
their own, the court of France had 
abandoned it. 

Such a state of things will suffici- 
ently explain the disquiet of the Arch- 
bishop of Narbonne at this period of 
our story. 

‘* Welcome, most welcome, good 
friend,” said he, as the viscount enter- 
ed; ‘never was archbishop, bishop, 
or priest in more discomfort ; I am in 
dire extremity, in profundis”— 

‘* My dear lord, I am wholly inca- 
pable of comprehending your agitation 
or imagining a cause for it.” 


The archbishop walked up to him, 
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looked steadily in his face for a mo- 
ment without speaking, then whispered, 
“ The Prince”— 

“ The Prince! What of him 2?” 

“I expect his royal highness here 
this night.” 

“ You astound me—the thing is im- 
possible. What can have induced your 
grace to form such an idea?” 

* Read this, and say whose writing 
it is. I found it on my table this 
evening, and could learn no more than 
that a person whose face was conceal- 
ed, delivered it at the gate, with di- 
rections that I should see it immediately 
on my return home. Read it.” 

De Mortagne read— 


** One who has fought and suffered 
for the church, sends to the Archbishop 
of Narbonne this brief notice of a visit. 
Circumstances render a more ceremo- 
nious notice impossible—nor is a longer 
notice necessary to ensure all that is 
looked for—a pastor’s blessing and ad- 
vice—a soldier’s entertainment.” 


* Well,” said the archbishop, “ can 
you doubt the hand—are my fears un- 
seasonable ?” 

“It certainly is like—in every re- 
spect like—but still the probabilities 
are against you. Not to reckon up so 
many others, look here. Here is a 
letter to which much importance seems 
ascribed. It contains the opinion of a 
professor of Louvain, of most exten- 
sive knowledge of the subject he writes 
on. A doctor of the Sorbonne, well 
known to your grace, was commis- 
sioned to procure his opinion. It was 
then forwarded to the Cardinal Pro- 
tector of Ireland, and has been finally 
transmitted to me, by the king’s con- 
fessor, for my judgment, and with 
instructions that I should also procure 
the judgment of your grace. While 
the court is proceeding so cautiously, 
and, I would add, prudently, it is 
difficult to think that the prince should 
decide upon any thing so hazardous as 
appearing here, until he had ascer- 
tained that the irrevocable step was 
likely to be taken.” 

** Monsieur le Vicomte, you forget 
to make due allowance for the disturb- 
ing effects of filial piety. You reason 
as if his royal highness were a party to 
these prudent consultations, while the 
truth is, he has so much respect and 
consideration for the king, as to spare 
him the annoyance of his own irregu- 
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larities. The prince carefully shuns 
the place where his royal father resides. 
He has been, for I have accurate 
knowledge of his movements and so- 
journings, at Avignon, at Lyons, ay, at 
Fontainbleau; disguised, no doubt ;— 
but what my agents have penetrated, 
others may. He is at this moment 
in Paris. Indeed so strongly am 
I impressed with the expectation or 
fear of his coming, that I must entreat 
you to listen. What do you say 
now? Is that his step?” 

They listened but for a moment; in 
another instant the door was opened— 
a head appeared—and, after pronounc- 
ing the words, ‘* My lord archbishop 
—General Stuart”—was withdrawn, to 
appear again, as Charles Edward en- 
tered with that air of frankness and 
unconscious dignity which was charac- 
teristic of him, and which often dis- 
armed enmity by the charm of seeming 
never to apprehend it. 

“ Archbishop of Narbonne, and 
Monsieur le Vicomte de Mortagne,” 
said he, as the two approached to offer 
their respectful salutations, “I ac- 
cept it as a happy augury to find you 
met together. Two friends more at- 
tached to my father’s person and inter- 
est I could not meet—none for myself 
could I have more desired to meet.” 

“Ever may we be found faithful, 
sir,” said the archbishop. “1 pray 
you pardon my unreadiness to receive 
your royal highness with the honours 
I should have been proud to offer. It 
was not undutifulness.” 

«* Not a word on that subject, my 
good friend; I availed myself, as in 
old times, of the secret spring, and 
was happy to find your hospitable gate 
still obedient to it. Unless it were 
unavoidable I would not have sum- 
moned an attendant. Is not this a lit- 
tle like prudence? and—another pru- 
dence, for which I expect my reward ; 
since I left Fontainebleau I have not 
eaten.” 

«‘ My dear prince. Alas! alas! for 
the times. There is a poor collation 
prepared. Will it please you to refresh 
yourself. My friend and I will, to 
our best abilities, wait on you.” 

The archbishop had rung a bell when 
the prince entered, and had been sa- 
tisfied, by a sign which he understood, 
that a repast was prepared in an ad- 
joining chamber, and that no servant 
remained in attendance. The prelate’s 
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household had, indeed, been disciplin- 
ed to such observances, and the pre- 
caution passed as a mere matter of 
course. 

“ Nay, nay!” said the prince, as the 
archbishop and de Mortagne conduct- 
ed him, retiring with their faces to- 
wards him, into an adjoining room, 
“no such ceremonies now. We shall 
enact such things if better days come, 
for the entertainment of the crowd. 
Charles Edward and his faithful friends 
will ever be, I trust, as we shall be 
now. The loyalty of a true gentle- 
man is the living soul that gives cere- 
mony worth; wherever it has been 
proved, ceremony is better dispensed 
with. Sit, dear friends. The good 
cheer of my excellent prelate is wor- 
thy of the best honour we can offer it. 
Why, archbishop, if my cousin Louis 
were to be of the party, you need 
not have made more elaborate prepa- 
ration.” 

“ Your royal highness is so conde- 
scending. The best that a short 
time admitted I have done. The 
first thing to be thought of, when a 
much-honoured guest arrives or is ex- 
pected, is to prepare for his rest and 
refreshment. So the Holy Scriptures 
themselves inform us, and indeed the 
father, or prince, as we may call him, of 
what is best in Heathen poetry, is, in 
this, but a copyist or commentator 
on the sacred. Homer's heroes al- 
ways pay a visit to the kitchen, or 
send orders there, when friends are 
coming.” 

* Another of Homer's good rules, 
my lord archbishop, is never to speak 
of business until the desire of eating at 
least has been satisfied. I am not in the 
humour to violate so good a rule ;— 
so gentlemen I shall only say, here is 

Charles Edward, ready, like the bar- 
barian general of old, to fling hissword 
into the scale where our noble enter- 

rise is in the balance, and to follow 
it with his life. Come, gentlemen, 
you will both pledge me. The king— 

father though he be to a graceless son 
—the king shall have his own again.” 

A short time passed over gaily. 
Topics of the day were the subjects of 
their conversation. The court—the 
theatre—the personages of transitory 
celebrity were passed in rapid review, 
and suggested observations replete 
with good sense, or poignant with wit, 
as each, in its turn, was dismissed. 
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The prince recounted agreeable inci- 
dents of his travels, listened to reci- 
tals of the comments passed in the 
salons and public places of Paris on his 
person and his cause, and seemed at least 
equally with his companions, devoted 
to the cheerfulness of the moment. 
Singular power of the human mind! 
three beings engaged in an enterprise 
of much moment and peril—in the very 
crisis of it—can apparently dismiss 
every serious thought, and assume the 
spirit and temper of men who have no 
care, but of embellishing the hours as 
they pass with the graces of wit and 
pleasure. 

The disengagement implied in such 
an effort could not be sustained long. 
It was evident soon that each had his 
secret, which would not consent to 
remain neglected. The gaiety became 
interrupted—wit sparkled less _bril- 
Tiantly—seriousness showed itself upon 
lately unclouded brows; there were 
silences. ‘ Come, gentlemen,” said 
Charles Edward, “ poetry gives pre- 
cedent for no further mirth. With 
your permission we will to business.” 

« Here is a letter, sir, with which 
the archbishop was occupied when 
your royal highness entered. Is it 
your pleasure to read it ?” 

De Mortagne explained the purpose 
for which it had been sent. Charles 
Edward took the letter and commen- 
ced the perusal of it. 

« You may observe, sir, that the 
only passage of importance is in the 
fourth page. It contains the opinion 
which we would submit to your royal 
highness, as to the expediency of an 
immediate descent on Ireland.” 

** Pardon me, I will read the whole. 
The non-essential parts of the letter 
may assist me in assigning a value to 
the more important.” 

The patience of the prince can be 
judged of only by those who imitate 
him in perusing the letter which was 
as follows :— 


*“ Louvain, College of Pope Adrian VI., 
** Feast of the Conception of the Holy Virgin. 
** Esteemed and worthy Friend—If 
I have incurred the blame of dilatori- 
ness by the lapse of time, measuring 
not less than nine days, which has in- 
tervened since your epistolary greeting 
reached me, I may say, with all sin- 
cerity, that I have not been a wilful 
offender, Jnimicus hoc fecit, not as 
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Holy Scripture sayeth, Inimicus homo, 
the inimical man, but an enemy more 
ireful and inclement than even adverse 
man—my unforgiving gout. Alas! 
my friend, even in these sharp visita- 
tions, God admonishes the faithful and 
offers instruction to the unbeliever. 
There will be a purgatory for the car- 
nal delectations of this life. Who can 
doubt that there may be chastening 
torments hereafter, when they are 
found to be sent to us here ?” 

« It may be prejudice, archbishop,” 
said the prince, “ but I cannot feel 
the force of the worthy father’s rea- 
soning. There is not much to console 
a gouty man in the thought that his 
present sufferings contain the promise 
of worse ; and as to the chastening 
effects of pain, I confess, what I have 
seen of gout, would lead me to an op- 
posite conclusion from our pious friend. 
Gout is certainly no sweetener of the 
temper. Ido not see why purgatory 
should prove more efficacious.” 

The archbishop smiled—but whe- 
ther indulgently to the sally of the 
prince, or in approbation of his 
argument, would be hard to deter- 
mine. De Mortagne’s shrug was 
more unequivocal. The prince pro- 
ceeded— 

* Let me be indulged, good friend, 
in this moral reflection, and pardoned 
for my tardiness. scribe it to the 
infirmity of my members—acquit my 
heart of being voluntarily culpable.” 

** Certainly, good father, you have 
borne your pains meekly,” said the 
prince. 

“ I grieve to inform you that the spi- 
rit of Jansenism has not been cast out 
from the hearts of all.” “Jansenism— 
what has that to do with the subject,” 
muttered the reader, impatiently— 
“even within our academic retire- 
ments. It is the spirit of this evil 
which I condemn, reject, and anathe- 
matise ; towards its erroneous opinions 
Icould be more merciful. 1 would 
implore pardon and compassion for a 
false doctrine, even while shuddering at 
the leaven of Calvin within it, but for a 
rejection of the bull issued by our holy 
father, reverenced by the Catholic 
church, there can be no mercy. No; 
Jansenism is now open heresy, the 
pestilence that walketh in the noon 
day. Its essence is license of private 
judgment—it is the spirit of revolt, 
moving over the face of order, to 
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convulse it into chaos again. Ana- 
thema, maranatha. 

The prince lifted his head impa- 
tiently—De Mortagne anticipated him. 
“Your royal highness will please to 
remember that you were warned. The 
opinion of the writer is given in the 
fourth page. It was your pleasure to 
read the irrelevant matter preceding 
it.” True,” said the prince, “ I 
can accuse only myself. I shall go 
through with my labour.” 

«“ The friends respecting whom you 
have interrogated me here, are, [ 
firmly trust, soundinthe faith. One was 
recently admitted alicentiate in our uni- 
versity. Would that the proud, and 
the sordid, and those scorners who, I 
am informed, have begun to arrogate 
to themselves the name of philosophers, 
(and in Heathen times philosophy was 
good, because it was better than 
false religion,) were influenced to 
meditate on the ceremonies with 
which our honours are conferred, 
or even to observe them. Heathens 
could discourse upon the amelio- 
rating influence of letters, and be- 
come eloquent upon the benignity 
with which they made all men bro- 
thers. All this was imagination and 
fantasy in those dark days. It is in 
the Catholic religion alone letters have 
power to promote so felicitous results. 
In the Catholic religion alone they obli- 
terate national distinctions and redress 
inequality of condition. A few years 
only have elapsed since Eugene O’H. 
sought a temporary home in our uni- 
versity. Not to be severe, I may aver, 
and you know yourself, he was not a 
man, fuctus ad unguem. He was de- 
ficient in the humanities—but imper- 
fectly learned—and in outward aspect 
and manner somewhat uncouth. How 
changed did he appear yesterday, when 
he walked forth from our theatre, a 
licentiate, entitled to take rank with 
men of gentle blood, and qualified, by 
his acquirements, to maintain the post 
in which Christian literature had placed 
him. Verily, there was a gravity not 
undignified in his air while Flanders 
rung her joy-bells, and commanded 
her trumpets to sound, proclaiming the 
honors she had conferred on the native 
of a country, of which, if religion had 
not created the intercourse of Catholic 
communion, she could have litttle or 
rather noknowledge. Hereis atriumph 
of Christian unity, well worth defend- 
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ing against Jansenism and every other 
species of self-will, which may boast- 
fully call itself philosophy, or may 
most falsely denominate itselfreligion.” 

*¢ Pray, archbishop,” said the prince, 
was this eulogy on the Catholic reli- 
gion designed to instruct the king, or 
is the worthy scribe merely indulging 
his love of essay-writing ?” 

« Your royal highness is, I believe, 
about to come at the pith of the mat- 
ter,” said the archbishop. “ If I un- 
derstand the venerable professor right, 
his design is to give the letter, as far 
as he can, the character of an epistle 
on an ordinary subject. You may re- 
member in how many instances the 
cipher adopted to serve the royal 
cause has been discovered. The learned 

rofessor thought that he was guard- 
ing best against detection, in the event 
of his letter being seized, by accom- 
panying the important part with all 
thisextraneous matter—the old Roman 
device, to ensure the safety of the 
ancile—he is to be pardoned, sir, for 
being a little too garrulous in praise 
of what is very dear to him.” 

The prince bowed, and read on. 

« As touching the question you have 
propounded to me, upon which I have 
meditated with penance and prayer, 
weak as my judgment is, I give you 
the answer which I firmly believe my 
guardian angel has given unto me— 
the time is not yet. There must be a 
costly suit at law sustained, and 
crowned with success, before the estates 
are won back. Money mustbe provided, 
sufficient evidence must be procured. 
Both may be found on the estates 
themselves ; but to gain and apply 
them, demands caution and time. 

ere are many retainers, from of 
old, on the land, who would befriend 
their master’s son; and there are 
some followers of the intruder, who 
would kill him, because ‘he is the 
heir.’ As these would do to the son, 
so do they towards his faithful adhe- 
rents, who have not yet learned fully 
the wisdom, and become possessed 
with the boldness, necessary to maintain 
a cause, which is in one respect, per- 
haps primarily, their master’s ; but 
indubitably, and perhaps not secunda- 
rily, their own also. If I might dare 
to counsel your excellent friend, I 
would advise delay. Postponement 
has not always the vice of procrastina- 
tion. The retainers, upon whose good 
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will and resources he is much depend- 
ing, are not neglected. They will 
soon learn to withhold from the intru- 
sive landlord the revenues which jus- 
tice would refuse him; they will con 
sult together how to maintain the true 
landlord’s right, and to support each 
other. This most desirable process 
has commenced ; to engage prema- 
turely in a lawsuit would disturb it. 
For the present, it is much more ad- 
visable to encourage the tenantry in 
their good dispositions; to promote 
their plans for combining with each 
other; to provide funds, and procure 
evidence. When this beneficial pro- 
cess has arrived at its completion, 
_ your friend may claim his rights with 
a good prospect of success. 

«* These observations I have yielded 
to your earnest entreaties, all un- 
accustomed, as I am, to affairs of a 
secular nature. I have taken the 
liberty, at the same time, to offer for 
your acceptance some volumes lately 
imprinted here, among which you will 
find an edifying history of the miracles 
of the holy sacrament. I have also 
forwarded a case, containing a few 
dozen bottles of strong waters, portion 
of a larger quantity sent by a conside- 
rate Christian, for my stomach’s sake. 
Very gladly would I have you a parti- 
cipator in all my blessings, and most 
earnestly I supplicate a good God, 
that your guardian angel may ever 
have you in his charge, and protect 
you from all adversities—especially 
from the evils of Jansenism and phi- 
losophy.— Thus prays your friend and 
brother in the faith, 

“ CHRISTOPHER DAVERIN.” 


* Cold counsel, gentlemen,” said 
the prince, as he laid down the letter, 
‘may I hope that your opinions are 
less tainted with timidity.” 

** My gracious prince,” said the 
archbishop, deprecatingly, “the cau- 
tion of my reverend friend, I humbly 
entreat you to believe, does not merit 
so severe acensure. He is cautious. 
He has become so from calamitous 
experience, but he has very extensive 
knowledge, and a heart of unswerving 
loyalty to your royal house.” 

* Loyalty! loyalty! what is that? 
Is it a principle that neither hazards 
nor suffers? a principle that satisfies 
itself, when it has dictated learned 
discourses, or made florid professions, 
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or killed the spirit of enterprise by its 
freezing counsels? Is this, my lord 
archbishop, loyalty? It may be. It 
is the loyalty that kneels in cathedral 
cloisters, or slumbers in a professor's 
chair. My lord, when a lost throne 
is to be won, and a houseless monarch 
is to be restored to the palace of his 
ancestors, loyalty should be in the 
field.” 

* I do not wonder at your royal 
highness’s heat, but I shall wonder 
much,” said the archbishop, “if it 
make you what I never knew you to 
be after reflection, unjust. Deign to 
give my friend’s suggestion a little 
thought. I answer for him—his zeal 
is of the sterling quality that never 
tires. Will you endure me, while I 
confess that his sentiments of caution 
are mine. They are.sentiments which 
spring out of a true and lively affec- 
tion for you. Yes, my prince, although 
my profession is not military, my mind 
is not wholly estranged from things of 
military concern; and I can remember, 
that even in my boyish days, Fabius 
Cunctator was an object of my fervent 
admiration. Had his advice been fol- 
lowed, the fatal day of Canne would 
not have clouded the fortunes of 
Rome.” 

«* And, my lord archbishop, had his 
advice been followed, the enterprise of 
Scipio Africanus would not have re- 
stored them.” 

* Could your royal highness com- 
mand an army and supplies like those 
of the Roman general, you should 
not hear a dissuasive from me; but, 
alas! sir, Ireland is not prepared to 
give the support which your small 
forces would render indispensable. A 
rash effort would only disturb the pro- 
cesses through which the country is 
becoming ready. Oh, dear prince, 
reflect upon the last enterprise, and 
do not rush into another, until all that 
prudence can do, has been done to 
provide for its success.” 

“If I do reflect upon that en- 
terprise, disastrous as it was, what 
but hope can I derive from the reflec- 
tion? Without an army, or the sup- 
plies for an army, I land in Scotland ; 
I land with nothing but the name 
of Stuart, and a rightful cause, to 
strengthen me. With what success, 
with what result, my lord archbishop ? 
You ask me to reflect—is the thought 
ever absent from me? No; not the 
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most passionate dissipations of this 
abede of human pleasures, could ever 
long detain me from it. Loyalty, my 
lord archbishop, wore a more gallant 
bearing in Scotland than in your uni- 
versities. It was sparing of counsels, 
it was prodigal of life andlands. I 
see, even now, the noble and true— 
their gathering clans. These were 
sights that would stir your heart 
with new sensations, and show loy- 
alty, in its noblest forms. I tell 
you, my lord, you never saw ocean 
agitated before the sweep of a 
mighty wind, more deeply, more pas- 
sionately, than Scotland was moved 
through all her gallant people at the 
spell of the sovereign’s name. Scotland 
was won—it was ours. Tower and 
town—glen, and heath, and mountain 
—all was for the king. England was 
in our power—the throne was unde- 
fended before us. Why was it not 
won? Because the loyalty that de- 
lights in giving counsel, peers over 
the loyalty that unsheaths the sword, 
and cries God defend the right. Thus 
were we defeated. Let me find in 
Ireland the same true zeal that burned 
among the king’s Scottish subjects— 
the zeal that burns highest in the hour 
of danger—I ask no more—the recol- 
lections of our late enterprise teach 
me that I need no more to repair and 
to avenge its worst disasters.” 

** Oh, sir, this fine spirit will be in 
its proper place when prudence has 
first made all the due preparations. 
How many a precious life has been 
cast away? How many a gallant 
champion of your illustrious house has 
been lost to the cause he would have 
died to serve, would have rejoiced to 
serve by dying for it, and which his 
death has only harmed. Gracious 
prince, among the noble names that 
can never be forgotten, when the 
faithful and brave are remembered— 
have you heard of the tragical histories 
in which some are commemorated ?— 
Have you seen the notices in their 
London journals ?” 

The archbishop arose as if to seek 
one of the papers to which he alluded. 

The effect of the movement on the 
young prince was one for which the 
prelate was altogether unprepared. 
Living himself in opulence and securi- 
ty, a life no otherwise diversified than 
by the incidents of luxurious society, 
and untroubled, except by little ambi- 
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tions, which stirred the depths of no 
strong passion ; formed, too, by the 
prevailing selfishness of the times, in 
habits which rendered it very easy to 
endure the misfortunes of others, 
when they did not move the heart by 
an immediate appeal to the senses, he 
was unprepared for the effect his allu- 
sion was likely to produce on a spirit 
like that of Charles Edward. The 
prince had seen recitals of the execu- 
tion of some of his faithful adherents 
in Scotland and London. These sto- 
ries had ashocking fascination for him ; 
and when reminded of them, he was, 
as it were, transported into the actual 
a of ghastly scenes, where he 

held, with a vivacity keener than 
the senses, the victims, whom loyalty 
to his house led to the scaffold. 
When the archbishop arose, he wished 
to detain him, but was unable to give 
utterance to a sound. The archbi- 
shop, arrested by the energy with 
which he threw out his arm in a ges- 
ture of command, and by the pallor of 
his countenance, rendered more fear- 
ful by the wild glare of his eyes, stood 
fixed, gazing upon him with looks of 
unfeigned amazement and interest. 
At length the prince started from his 
chair and recovered the power of 
speech. 

“ Nay, good father, spare me, spare 
me this agony. God knows, and ye, 
too, glorious martyrs, ye know if 
Charles Stuart has not felt the bitter- 
ness of death in your sufferings.” 

For some time he paced the room in 
a paroxysm of grief so manifest and so 
commanding, that not a word was 
spoken by either of those who witness- 
ed his distress. During this pause he 
filled mechanically, as it were, a gob- 
let with wine; but in the moment 
when he was about to drink, laid it 
down untasted, and turned from it 
with a shudder. At length he ap- 
proached the archbishop. 

* It is over,” said he; “let us re- 
turn to the subject I have reason left 
to speak on. What is the state of 
preparation in Ireland, and what pros- 

cts are there that render it advisa- 

le to remain inactive for some time 
longer ?” 

* The main object to be attained, 
sir, is, that the loyal in Ireland shall 
be habituated to know and depend on 
each other, and be made familiar with 
the use of military weapons. Not much 
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less than half a million of soldiers can 
be raised for your service; but, as yet, 
it would not be practicable to bring 
ten thousand armed and moderately 
disciplined into the field. If your royal 
highness approves, Monsieur de Mor- 
tagne will lay before you details on 
which you can form your own judg- 
ment.” 

De Mortagne bowed, and the prince 
having signified assent, read the fol- 
lowing :— 


** REPORT. 


“ The state of Ireland at this mo-~ 
ment is one, perhaps, unparalleled in 
the history of nations. The popula- 
tion consists of three millions, of 
whom five hundred thousand are 
said to be Protestants. These latter 
have sworn allegiance to the house of 
Hanover. The remainder withhold 
their allegiance and refuse to be sworn. 

‘“‘ This large population is oppressed 
by a code of laws severe enough to ir- 
ritate and inflame them; but not, es- 
pecially as they are exercised, suffi- 
ciently burdensome to break down 
their spirits or compel them to renounce 
their principles.” 


«* My lord archbishop,” said the 
prince, interrupting the reader, “ you 
were wiser in France. My cousin, 
Louis, and his predecessor, had more 
sagacious counsellors than those of the 
Elector. No man can complain that 
the laws of France against religious 
dissent were light, or that in the dra- 
gonades appointed to carry them into 
execution, they were rendered crimi- 
nally amiable.” 

‘“* May it please you, sir, the right 
was at our side. We had to maintain 
the Catholic religion of sixteen centu- 
ries—the religion of our Lord and his 
apostles—to maintain it against daring 
innovators. We were bound by a 
sense of duty to be severe. Not so the 
heretics we contend against. The 
very principle in which they have their 
being, constrains them if they would 
be consistent with themselves, to be 
indulgent towards the faithful.” 

“ Sublimereasoning,” said the prince. 
* You are followers of Jesus, the merci- 
ful—the Saviour, and therefore have a 
right to be cruel. Their religion is 
false, therefore they must be merci- 
ful. Pray, proceed.” 
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« Thus, in Ireland, a great majori- 
ty of the male population is disaffected 
to the elector of Hanover. The ma- 
jority, too, consists of persons indivi- 
dually brave, intelligent, patient of 
hardship and privation ; but, through 
the defect of education, and from the 
influence of an oppressive system, in- 
capable of acting in concert, with the 
mutual confidence and dependence 
which are essential to success. The 
great objects to be sought in such a 
state of things are to introduce arms, 
and the use of them; to create a po- 
pular opinion, and erect it into a 
power ; and to obtain such relaxations 
in the code of laws by which the peo- 
ple are oppressed, or such improve- 
ment in the more mitigated execution 
of them, as in times of tranquillity the 
ruling powers may be induced to grant, 
and such as shall best favour the designs 
and increase the strength of the loyal 
party. 

“ To effect this great object, it is 
of much moment that the usurping 
government shall not be aroused to 
suspicion. Already the penal laws, in 
the execution of them, have been ma- 
terially relaxed. Catholic churches 
which had been closed, have been, by 
permission, re-opened. The rites of 
the Catholic church are openly ce- 
lebrated, and the whole ecclesiasti- 
cal body, bishops and clergy, zealous 
and faithful servants of the king— 
selected for the higher posts, in 
all instances, with a view to the 
service of the royal cause, remain 
unmolested—almost free from suspi- 
cion. 

“ Here it may be observed, that it 
is impossible to exaggerate the praises 
to which the episcopacy of the Catho- 
lic church in Ireland have honourably 
entitled themselves. Their self-denial 
—their self-devotion—their discretion, 
are worthy of the highest honour. 
Living in the presence of enemies who 
have command over their liberties, if 
not their lives; the pastors of a peo- 
ple, whose natural impetuosity would 
make them unsafe depositaries of a 
secret, and who must have hope or 
occupation to keep them estranged 
from their oppressors, the Catholic 
episcopacy, through their clergy, have 
kept their people a nation apart, and 
yet have provided, that the activities 
and enterprises which have been thus 
eminently successful, should be of a 
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kind to disappoint the suspicions of 
their adversaries. 

“* These adversaries, principally 
Calvinists, are disunited among them- 
selves. One part areat the command, 
or in the pay, of England; the other 
part, because they are unemployed, 
affect what they term patriotism. 
From one or the other his Majesty’s 
faithful subjects can always obtain 
countenance or support so long as the 
country remains undisturbed, and, by 
a judicious use of opportunities at the 
command of the loyal, preparations 
indispensable for casting off the usurp- 
er’s yoke, can be made compatible with 
much security. 

« At this moment there are in Ire- 
land, engaged in the duty of training 
the multitude to habits of military 
discipline— 

‘In Munster, three captains, three 
lieutenants, five sergeants, and thirty- 
two rank and file of the regiment of 
O’ Mahony. 

“In Connaught, a similar number, 
from the regiments of Dillon and 
of Bourke. 

* In Leinster, ithas not been thought 
advisable to place more than three 
officers, one a major and two captains, 
from the regiment of Lally—no non- 
commissioned officer or private soldier. 

“In Ulster, a larger number has 
been hazarded—two captains, three 
lieutenants, two sergeants, and ten 
private soldiers, from the regiment 
Berwick.” 


“Here, sir,” said de Mortagne, 
“are reports from all these detach- 
ments. Your royal highness will find 
them encouraging. Each officer and 
soldier was promised promotion, al- 
though none were permitted to engage 
in such a duty who did not feel the 
honour of serving his royal master 
sufficient reward.” 

The prince bowed and de Mortague 
concluded the report. 


* According to the representation 
of the parties thus employed, it appears 
that there are in process of discipline, 
in Munster, sixty-five thousand men ; 
in Leinster, ten thousand: in Con- 
naught, fifteen. The returns from 
Ulster are indistinct. The numbers 
there are not ascertained, the officers 
being yet unable to distinguish the 
parties who would engage in activities 
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prohibited by British law, in merely 
an adventurous and lawless spirit, from 
those who could be relied on as ene- 
mies of the usurper.” 


Charles Edward had listened, with 
much interest at first, and through- 
out, with a decent attention; but at 
last he felt his thoughts beginning to 
wander. The question of most mo- 
ment to him, he considered, was al- 
ready decided. There was not to be 
an immediate descent on Ireland. 
Every thing else was of secondary im- 
portance. The report could wait— 
other engagements could not. 

“Pardon me, my lord, and Mon- 
sieur leVicomte,” said he, “ if I inter- 
rupt the reading of this invaluable 
state-paper. It is becoming too com- 
plicated and interesting for my ex- 
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hausted faculties. I have endeavoured 
to fix the substance of it, so far as it 
has been read, in my memory. If 
need be, I will acquaint you with my 
decision upon it, and now, good 
night.” 

“Your royal highness,” said the 
archbishop, “ surprises and afflicts me. 
Will you not rest one night under 
your faithful servant’s roof?” 

The prince resisted the archbishop’s 
entreaties—refused even permission to 
De Mortagne to escort him. He 
maintained his purpose with a good- 
humoured firmness and dignity which 
would not be intruded on, and could 
not give offence, and at length left the 
hotel of his adherent to pursue his way 
as a pedestrian through the dim and 
solitary streets of Paris. 
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and who were waiting for the Train. 


Ir was the balmiest, brightest, most 
beautiful morning in spring. Every 
field, and tree, and hedge, decked in 
its new-born verdure, rejoiced the eye 
by the variety of soft and tender green, 
unsoiled by dust, unscorched by sun, 
fresh from the Creator’s hand. The 
hazy atmosphere of London, its din 
and turmoil, had been left behind, and 
under a clear blue sky we were flying 
along the Great Western railroad, at 
the rate of between thirty and forty 
miles an hour, towards Windsor. 
Railway travelling, and the dreamy 
luxury of a soft, sunshiny spring 
morning !—how incompatible they 
sound! The way to enjoy the latter is 
certes not in asteam-coach; and of all 
the modes of performing a journey, 
that “per rail’’ is the least. interesting. 
A lovely scene opens upon you; the 
exclamation of delight it extorts is 


scarcely uttered, when lo! your per- 
son is already a mile or two off, while 
mind and wishes linger longingly upon 
the beauty, of which so tantalizing a 
vision was caught. Moralists tell us 
that happiness does not lie in either of 
the two great extremes of life; and 
never does this truism seem more true 
than when, as is generally the case in 
railway travelling, you are either ele- 
vated high above all surrounding ob- 
jects, or else sunk beneath the surface 
of the earth, looking gaspingly up at 
those hopeless sloping banks. 

Then the pleasant bustling country 
towns, the trim road-side inn, the pic- 
turesque villages and lovely hamlets, 
sweet nooks, whose quiet rural beauty 
makes you long to stop and pitch your 
tent there and live secluded, far away 
from the noise and strife of the great 
Babel, filling you with all manner of 
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Arcadian and impracticable schemes— 
all these are lost; and sorry is the 
change to the weary monotony of the 
* station” —the over-and-over-repeated 
waiting-room, porters, policemen, 
clerks, luggage, passengers, hissing 
engines, and ringing bell. 

Notwithstanding all drawbacks, how- 
ever, I question whether a more merry 
party were often assembled, or one 
etter disposed to be pleased with each 
other and with what they were going 
to.see, than were we, bound on the 
aforesaid morning for the ancient 
abode of a royal race. Some of us 
had never been at Windsor before, 
and one had been very near going, and 
narrated a wonderful escape she had 
once had of making one of a party 
who arranged to visit it on a Sun- 
day. She told how she had been pre- 
vailed upon and over-persuaded to 
accede to the scheme—how all her 
scruples about Sunday parties were 
combated and turned into ridicule— 
how her friends, one and all, declared 
they would not go without her, so that 
if she persisted in refusing, she would 
be the means of spoiling and breaking 
up all their enjoyment. At last, and 
sorely against her conscience, she 
consented ; and then came misgivings 
and remorse! What a night she spent, 
and how she despised herself for her 
weakness, unable to say no, and yet 
feeling she was going to do wrong, and 
dreading the coming excursion. Every 
disaster and accident that ever hap- 
pened on a railway rose up before her, 
and none seemed too bad as a punish- 
ment for what she was going to do. 
She made up her mind that she should 
never get back to London safe; and 
then morning dawned upon her sleep- 
less eyes, and she got up to dress for 
the pleasure-party. How jarring were 
the high spirits of her friends, and 
how discordant was their merry laugh- 
ter, their talking, and their mirth, and 
all the joyful anticipations of a pleasant 
day! and how reproachfully sounded 
in her ears the sweet church bells, 
chiming and ringing on every side 
their invitation to morning prayers. 
What would she not have given, even 
now, to turn back!—but it was too 
late; they were hurrying along on 
their way to the station. 

At the station they arrived, and 
when they got thére—oh, relief! the 
Windsor train had just started, and 
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there would be no other till even- 
ing !- 

Right happy did she feel while they 
were retracing their steps to spend a 
quiet Sunday in London; and yet 
humbled withal, for it was by no effort 
or act of her own she had escaped 
doing wrong and wounding her con- 
science. 

This little story turned the conver- 
sation upon Sunday excursions, and 
the very different way in which the 
Sabbath is kept in various countries, 
England, Scotland, and a few of the 
most Lutheran parts of Germany, 
bore away the palm for its good ob- 
servance. I called to mind a scene 
that had occurred in Ireland connected 
with the subject we were discussing, 
and remembered how struck an Eng- 
lish friend, then staying with us there, 
was with what she that morning wit- 
nessed. 

It was Sunday, and we were driving 
to church along the lovely banks of 
the Lee, about two miles from Cork. 
The day was beautiful, and the whole 
surface of the river, sparkling with 
sunshine, was dotted over with innu- 
merable boats filled with gaily-dressed 
citizens, going to spend the day at 
Cove or Passage. 

Our friend was looking out with 
that interest and curiosity which every 
thing excites in a country not our own. 
She expressed her surprise at all these 
water parties, observing that elsewhere 
such a mode of spending the Sabbath 
would be looked upon with a super- 
stitious, if not a religious dread. 

* Now do look,” she exclaimed, “ at 
yonder little tiny boat, so crowded 
that it seems just ready to sink. I 
would not be in that for the world!” 

The road just then approached so 
near the brink of the cliff, that we 
could plainly see down into the little 
boat, whose edge almost touched the 
water, so heavily was it laden; while 
the noisy voices of those on board rose 
to us mingled with the strains of a 
couple of musicians, whom they had 
brought with them to enliven the ex- 
cursion. 

A turn in the road led us farther 
from the bank, and the view of the 
river was for a few moments inter- 
cepted by trees and houses. Our 
friend still continued to talk of the 
crazy-looking little skiff, and the dan- 
ger of its thoughtless cargo. 
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* «T tremble for them,” she said. “I 
never yet, in my experience, knew of 
a party of pleasure on a Sunday, that 
some mischance did not befall: there 
seems always a curse upon Sabbath- 
breakers. 

She had scarcely uttered the words, 
when we came again in sight of the 
river, and an exclamation of horror 
from those outside the carriage caused 
us to look eagerly out of the window. 
There lay the little boat capsized on 
the water, its unfortunate passengers 
struggling with the waves, some cling- 
ing to the slippery sides of the skiff, 
others endeavouring to swim to shore, 
and all shrieking wildly for help. 

Our gentlemen lost nota moment 
in alighting from the carriage, and 
scrambling down the cliff, to the aid 
of the sufferers. Some fishermen, who 
had been lying stretched on their nets, 
half asleep in the sunshine, came run- 
ning to the spot, and a boat that happen- 
ed to be not far off, made towards the 
overturned skiff in all haste. From 
our elevated position on the cliff, we 
could see all that passed, and watched 
the scene in anxious suspense. In the 
part of the river where the accident 
occurred, the channel most providen- 
tially ran very close to the shore, so 
that the task of rescuing the sufferers 
was more easily accomplished. The 
women were first dragged out of the 
water, and at last the remainder of the 
half-drowned party were brought safely 
to land. While each was seeking out 
his relatives and companions among 
the dripping crew, and gathering up 
his scattered habiliments, a fisherman 
a a hat floating on the water, near 
the overturned boat. 

** Maybe this belongs to some of 
ye,” he said, and taking an oar, he en- 
deavoured to draw the hat towards 
him. It did not yield immediately to 
the touch of the oar: there was evi- 
dently a slight resistance. 

“There’s a head under it!” ex- 
claimed a dozen voices, and in a mo- 
ment the old fisherman stripped off 
his jacket, and plunged into he water. 

The body had sunk as soon as the 
hat was displaced, and it was not for a 
long time, and without a great deal of 
diving and groping about, that the old 
man at length succeeded in bringing it 
up by the hair of the head. 

- A shout from the breathless specta- 
tors’ greeted the success of the fisher- 
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man’s exertions. Their exaltation, 
however, was soon hushed by the sight 
of the inanimate form of a fine young 
man of about five-and-twenty stretched 
upon the beach. He was apparently 
quite dead. 

The body was carried to the nearest 
house, and a messenger despatched to 
Cork for his friends. Meantime, res- 
toratives were applied, and every 
means used to produce re-animation, 
but without effect. No signs of life 
had appeared when the wretched 
parents arrived, and their agony and 
despair, as they hung over the motion- 
less form of their child, were described 
as truly heart-rending. 

But it pleased God to spare them 
the misery of seeing the young man 
cut off suddenly, at a moment when 
he was so ill prepared for eternity. 
Animation at length returned, but his 
ultimate recovery was slow, and for a 
time doubtful. A lingering fever and 
ague were the consequence of his long 
immersion in the water; and during 
his protracted illness, the sufferer 
made, doubtless, many resolutions 
against ever again being tempted to 
join in parties of pleasure on a 
Sunday. 

«* Stoucu Stration”—a loud snort ; 
convulsive pantings; the hissing steam 
escaping fiercely :—we are arrived. 
In another moment, every door was 
thrown open, and the occupants of the 
crowded train were dispersing them- 
selves on their several ways, of busi- 
ness, or pleasure. 

Eton !—what a host of associations 
are connected with the name !—how 
various were the “thick-coming fan- 
cies” that crowded upon me at the 
first earnest gaze at those 

“+ —. distant spires, and antique towers, 

That crown the watery glade ; 


Where grateful science still adores 
Her Henry's holy shade.” 


Gray’s exquisite ode on “a distant 
prospect of Eton College,” in which 
the poet apostrophizes the scenes, 


‘* Where once his careless childhood stray'd, 
A stranger yet to pain,” 


in strains breathing such saddened and 
touching tenderness, adds an inde- 
scribable interest to the place. We 
passed the play-ground ; and there, in 
groups, under the trees, or scattered 
over the fine level green fields, were 
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the young students, merrily and noisily 
engaged in their various games. Who 
could see them, without calling to 
mind the words of the ode :— 


* Say, Father Thames; for thou hast 
seen 
Full many a sprightly race, 
Disporting on thy margent green, 
The paths of pleasure trace. 
Who, foremost now, delight to cleave, 
With pliant arm, thy glassy wave ? 
The captive linnet which enthral? 
What idle progeny succeed, 
To chase the rolling circle’s speed, 
Or urge the flying ball? 


*¢ While some, on earnest business bent, 
Their murmuring labours ply, 
’Gainst graver hours, that bring con- 

straint, 

To sweeten liberty ; 

Some bold adventurers disdain 
The limits of their little reign, 

And unknown regions dare desery: 
Still, as they run they look behind, 
They hear a voice in every wind, 

And snatch a fearful joy. 


‘* Gay hope is theirs, by fancy fed, 
ae pleasing when possess’d ! 
The tear, forgot as soon as shed, 

The sunshine of the breast ; 
Theirs, buxom health, of rosy hue, 
Wild wit, invention ever new, 

And lively cheer, of vigour born; 
The thoughtless day, the easy night, 
The spirits pure, the slumbers light, 

hat fly the approach of morn.” 


There they were all gathered toge- 
ther, those young and happy ones, in 
afew short years to be scattered far 
and wide over the world, to tread in 
different paths, and meet with fates 
wholly dissimilar. Of those joyous 
groups, some, perhaps, were destined 
to lay their youthful heads on the last 
pillow ere yet their auburn locks had 
lost one sunny wave of childhood’s 
clustering curls—surrounded by the 
wrecked hopes of anxious parents, the 
tears of young companions ; bewailed 
with that bitterest of all grief, the 
first ; when the shock is so startling in 
the midst of life, and hope, and anti- 
cipation. 

Others, on the contrary, would run 
a bright and prosperous career, bless- 
ing, and blessed; its tranquil close, 
when the heat and burden of the day 
were over, cheered by the favour of 
God, the affection of man, and the 
glorious prospect of eternity. But, 
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before all those unconscious spirits, 
howéver different their fates and des- 
tinations, lay the same irrevocable 
heritage of humanity—that mixed cup, 
of which all who live must taste. The 
hopes and fears, joys and disappoint- 
ments; moments of heavenly bliss and 
deep despondency ; struggles of strong 
temptation, and calm of quiet happi- 
ness—all, in short, that enters into 
even the least eventful existence. 
Many and various were the pictures 
that came crowding into my fancy as 
we proceeded along by the bounds of 
the play-ground; and sorry should I 
have been, could some of them have 
become known to those gambollers, 
with their joyous faces, bright eyes, 
and glowing countenances, flushed 
with exercise, and beaming with glee, 
health, and intelligence: sorry that 
reflections, caused perhaps by an early 
acquaintance with death and bereave- 
ment, should cloud for a moment 
the sunshine of those looks, or hush 
the merry shout. 

But Windsor, with all the histori- 
cal, military, and chivalrous associa- 
tions connected with its royal abode, 
was now in view, and every thought 
beside vanished. 

The palace, or rather castle—for 
its original destination seems rather to 
have been that of a fortress, than a 
dwelling-place for kings—was built by 
William the Conqueror. It was occa- 
sionally inhabited by him, however, 
and Christmas and Easter festivities 
held there; also a solemn synod, at 
which various important matters were 
arranged. William Rufus kept Whit- 
suntide in the castle, in 1095, and 
during his reign, and that of his suc- 
cessors, jousts, tournaments, and other 
chivalrous fétes took place at Wind- 
sor. As the second fortress in the 
kingdom, it figures in the history of 
the contentions between Maude and 
Stephen. 

Henry the Third augmented the 
strength of the place, by building ad- 
ditional outworks. During the wars 
between him and his barons, it was 
strongly fortified, and a garrison, 
composed of foreigners, maintained 
here, under Prince Edward, after- 
wards Edward the First. The Prince, 
with his wife, Eleanor of Castile, and 
their children, occupied the castle; 
but in 1263, they were forced to retire 
from it, and it was given up to the 
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barons. This was immediately previ- 
ous to the disastrous battle of Lewes, 
in Sussex, at the commencement of 
the following year, when the royalists 
were defeated, and Henry the Third, 
with his brother, the King of the Ro- 
mans, Richard, earl of Cornwall, were 
taken prisoners by the barons. 

But it was to Edward the Third, 
that Windsor, his birth-place, is chiefly 
indebted for its magnificence. His 
affection for it was so strong, that he 
spared no pains to embellish it ; and 
the accounts given of the means em- 
ployed, the coercion resorted to, to 
procure workmen and artizans, are 
rather curious. Holingshed says that, 
in 1359, “the king set workmen in 
hand, to take down much old buildings 
belonging to the castle of Windsor, 
and caused divers other fair and sump- 
tuous works to be set up, in and about 
the same castle—so that almost all the 
masons and carpenters that were of 
any account within the land, were sent 
for, and employed on the same works.” 

Some years before this, commis- 
sions were issued for impressing work- 
men to begin the operations, and sur- 
veyors were appointed to superintend 
them, of the king’s own choosing. In 
1356, William of Wykeham, then 
Edward’s private chaplain, was made 
clerk of the works, with a salary of 
one shilling a day, whilst at Windsor ; 
and two shillings, when the business 
of the building obliged him to go 
elsewhere. 

The great architectural genius of 
this extraordinary man found full scope 
for its exercise at Windsor, and gained 
for him, more than any thing else, the 
favour of his royal patron. Among 
the many associations connected with 
the castle, not the least interesting is 
the almost romantic history of William 
of Wykeham—the humble boy, whose 
bright face and genius-lit countenance 
attracted the attention of a wealthy 
neighbouring squire. By him, the 
youth was sent to the grammar school 
of his native town, Winchester, whence 
he entered on that proud career which 
made him the most powerful and 
wealthiest prelate of his times, on 
whom honours and dignities were 
heaped in lavish profusion—the king's 
prime minister—secretary of state— 
warden of the royal forests—lord high 
chancellor of England—and more than 
all, the erector of palaces, and founder 


of colleges, which will make his name 
imperishable. The divine power of 
all-conquering and transcendant genius 
was strongly visible in the annals of 
William of Wykeham. Like Thomas 
a Becket, and Cardinal Wolsey, he 
attained the pinnacle of worldly dis- 
tinctions—but, unlike those overbear- 
ing despots, he was pious and unselfish 
in his ambition: his acts were regu- 
lated by the fear of God, and the love 
of his country and fellow-men. Un- 
like them, too, was he, in his end. 
Instead of downfall and disgrace, he 
maintained his elevated station during 
three reigns, though troubled more 
than once by the machinations of ene- 
mies, whom his success had raised up 
against him, and expired tranquilly, 
at eighty years of age. 

William of Wykeham is said to 
have caused the following inscription, 
capable of a two-fold meaning, to be 
inscribed on the round tower, which 
he completed at Windsor :— 


“ This made Tiipkepam.” 


It was under the superintendence of 
this great architect, that, in 1360, 
nearly four bundred workmen were 
impressed, to be employed on the 
buildings, at the king’s wages. Some 
of these, afterwards, clandestinely left 
Windsor, and engaged with other em- 
ployers, for higher payment: where- 
upon a writ was issued, proclaiming 
that all persons thus engaging trades- 
men, should forfeit all their goods and 
chattels to the crown; and the men 
engaging themselves were liable to be 
apprehended, and committed to New- 
gate. These stringent measures soon 
put a stop to further defaulters. In 
1362, however, the king’s workmen 
were greatly diminished in numbers 
by the ravages of the plague, and new 
writs were issued to the sheriffs of 
divers counties, commanding them to 
impress three hundred masons, stone- 
cutters, and glaziers, for the works. 
The counties of York, Salop, and 
Devon, were to furnish sixty men 
each. 

In the year 1373 this noble work 
was completed, comprising the king’s 
palace, the great hall of St. George, 
the lodgings on the east and south 
sides of the upper ward, the round 
tower, St. George’s chapel, the canon’s 
houses in the lower ward, and the 
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whole circumference of the walls, with 
the towers and gates. 

Two vanquished kings were im- 
prisoned in Windsor Castle during the 
reign of Edward the Third—David, 
King of Scotland, who was taken 
prisoner at the battle of Durham, in 
1346, and King John of France, who, 
with his fourth son, Philip, was cap- 
tured by the Black Prince, in 1356, at 
the battle of Poitiers. 

After entering the castle we, went 
first to visit the state apartments, 
which are splendidly fitted up, and 
contain beautiful pictures. The walls 
of one are covered with Vandykes 
only—an excellent collection, among 
which those that attracted us most 
were the portraits of Charles the 
First and his family. There is a very 
fine one of the king on horseback, 
riding under an archway; the bridle 
held by a follower, who is looking up 
with affectionate reverence to the in- 
teresting countenance of his sovereign. 
Opposite this is a family group ;— 
Charles seated, his face full of the 
touching and saddened expression so 
remarkable in all the portraits of this 
amiable and unfortunate king ;—a lit- 
tle girl at his knee, and Queen Hen- 
rietta beside him, with a lovely infant 
in her arms. Over the chimney is 
another picture, representing the chil- 
dren of Charles the First surrounding 
a fine dog. 

In the chamber called the Waterloo 
Gallery are portraits of the Duke of 
Wellington, Marquis of Anglesey, and 
all the heroes of Waterloo: also of 
George the Third, George the Fourth, 
and William the Fourth, by Sir Tho- 
mas Lawrence, of which last there 
are so many copies in the castle, that 
one becomes quite tired of seeing 
them. There is likewise in this 
apartment a fine portrait of Cardinal 
Gonsalvi, and a very interesting one of 
Pope Pius VII., expressive of suffering 
and extreme old age. 

The throne-room is decorated with 
alternate panels of looking-glass and 
garter-blue velvet. The ball-room, 
gorgeously gilt and fitted up, is hung 
with Gobelin tapestry, and the furni- 
ture, lustres, &c. are all in the Louis 
XIV. style. The guard-chamber is 
filled with armoury, the walls being 
covered with guns, sabres, &c., all 
disposed in a very tasteful and fanciful 
manner. In this room is a trophy to 


which every succeeding year will add 
fresh interest, and which, doubtless, 
will be regarded by posterity with even 
more veneration than that with which 
it inspires us—a part of the mast of 
the Victory, perforated by a cannon- 
ball, and forming the pedestal sup- 
porting a bust of Lord Nelson by 
Sir Frances Chauntrey. 

These splendid rooms have, many of 
them, beautifully painted ceilings, and 
are hung with antique tapestry. The 
carving by Gibbons, that wondrous 
carver, who lived in the reign of 
Charles the second, is one of the most 
curious and beautiful works of art in 
the palace. Nothing can exceed the 
exquisite minuteness of the bunches of 
fruit and flowers—so airy and delicate, 
they look as if a breath would blow 
them away from over the door-ways 
and arches where they are suspended 
in graceful festoons. The artist must 
have been as industrious as he was 
skilful—one life seems scarcely long 
enough to have accomplished all he 
did. 

I must not forget an exquisite 
painting in one of the rooms—a Holy 
Family by Annibal Caracci. It is 
called in the catalogues * Silence.” 
The infant Saviour lies asleep—and 
such a beautiful picture of the 
perfect and graceful repose of child- 
hood !—the lips apart, the rounded 
limbs relaxed. His mother bends over 
him, and ;warns away, with hushing 
and uplifted finger, Saint John, who is 
advancing with eager animation to 
call the attention of his little com- 
panion to something he is pointing 
out. His hand is already on the 
baby’s foot, and the childish energy of 
his attitude is finely contrasted with 
the perfect calm of the sleeper. The 
watchful solicitude of the young mo- 
ther is very touching. Altogether, 
this group is quite a gem. 

Surely, if ever a view were in 
keeping with a kingly abode, it is that 
commanded by these royal apartments 
of Windsor Castle ;—the terrace, 
with the tops of the trees planted 
underneath it on the slope, being the 
foreground to the magnificent picture. 
Beyond, fine level fields, over whose 
green expanse the shadows were roll- 
ing slowly and majestically ;—the 
town and river on the left, with the 
rag chapel and pinnacles of 

ton College ;—.Windsor forest to 
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the right, and a rich cultivated 
country stretching away in all direc- 
tions as far as the eve could reach— 
the Surrey hills bounding the distant 
horizon. The thickness of the castle 
walls causes the windows to be in deep 
recesses ; and a luxury indeed it is, 
to sit in these charming niches, and 
allow the eyes to revel over the gor- 
geous landscape beneath. 

The state apartments were crowded 
with visitors, and I could not help now 
and then withdrawing my eyes from 
the splendid ceilings and carvings, 
and looking from the painted groups 
on the walls to.the living groups mov- 
ing through the rooms. Among them 
I remarked a form and face, as lovely 
a study as any of the artists whose 
works we were admiring could desire; 
but, alas! their owner seemed so con- 
scious of her attractions, that it 
spoiled their effect. A fine picture 
has one great advantage over its ori- 
ginal: none of the faults of manner 
and character are visible, and we can 
invest it with all the mental perfection 
that ought to belong to a beautiful ex- 
terior. 

I observed two persons sitting in 
one of the deep windowed recesses. 
The lady was admiring the view, and 
her companion was looking so kindly 
under her bonnet, and pointing out 
with such affectionate anxiety every 
thing worth notice, that it was quite 
pleasant to watch them. At last she 
turned her face towards us. It was 
one of unusual plainness—not a toler- 
able feature, or even a redeeming ex- 
pression in it. How equally does a 
good and kind God dispense his gifts ! 
This person, so totally devoid of every 
atom of beauty, was blessed notwith- 
standing with the most precious thing 
that beauty could win for itself—the 
tender love of him with whom her 
fate was linked. 

There was another youthful pair 
whom we pronounced, after a little 
observation, to be newly married. 
Though belonging to a large party, 
they never left each other for a mo- 
ment, and yet were evidently not 
lovers ; for they were not so engrossed 
with each other as to be unmindful of 
what they came to see, and the feeling 
with which they were possessed seemed 
to make them enjoy more intensely 
than any of their party the beautiful 
objects around. Besides this, there 
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was an air of confiding, happy security 
in their manner, a something in the 
way the young woman hung on her 
companion’s arm which showed that 
all the doubts and fears of the 
“ course,” which “never did run 
smooth” were at an end—that he was, 
indeed, * all her own.” 

Our surmises were correct: they 
were afterwards pointed out to us as a 
bridal party. 

We had procured an order to see 
the private apartments of the castle: 
so that after making the tour of the 
state rooms, we descended the grand 
stair-case, and crossed the court to 
another entrance. The private rooms 
are, if possible, more handsomely fitted 
up than the others. There is a cor- 
ridor extending round the south a 
east sides of the quadrangle, five hun- 
dred and twenty feet in length, which 
contains such a variety of curious and 
interesting objects, that one might 
linger there the whole day without 
being tired of examining them. The 
walls are covered with a_ beautiful 
succession of Canalettis, and there are 
several curious paintings descriptive of 
scenes from the lives of different Eng- 
lish sovereigns, and incidents of their 
domestic history. Among others, the 
marriage of good King George the 
Third. The artist has not flattered 
the bride. She is marvellously ill-fa- 
voured. Near her are two or three 
ladies whispering to each other behind 
their fans. There isa very pretty 
picture of the poor Princess Charlotte 
by Sir Thomas Lawrence, taken when 
she was about two years old; she has 
a bird on her hand, which she holds 
over her shoulder, and is looking up 
at, in a child-like, natural attitude. 

In this luxurious corridor there are 
splendid cabinets, beautiful models of 
foreign buildings, triumphal arches, 
obelisks, &c.; also some fine bronzes, 
and a collection of busts and likenesses 
of all the celebrated men of England— 
statesmen, divines, authors, warriors, 
artists, poets, philosophers, &c. &c. 
Among many busts of the royal family 
I remarked one of the present Queen, 
done when a very young child—the 
only likeness I could find of her in the 
whole palace. I searched in vain for 
portrait, miniature, bust, or any re- 
presentation whatever of her majesty. 

It was grievous to be unable to re- 
main longer in this tempting corridor, 
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and to have to leave so much that was 
interesting unexamined. We were 
charmed with one very pretty suite of 
apartments commanding a view of the 
princely avenue to the castle—that 
noble approach three miles long, per- 
fectly straight, and bordered with two 
rows of lofty elms—the vista termi- 
nated by an equestrian statue of George 
III. It is a worthy approach to a 
royal palace. 

The Queen’s morning-room is hung 
round with a collection of miniatures 
made by George IV.; they are all 
arranged like medals in glass cases or 
frames. The ball-room, library, mu- 
sic-rooms, drawing and dining-rooms 
are splendidly fitted up, dazzling with 
gilding and looking-glass. In the for- 
mer are two beautiful malachite vases, 
presents from the Russian Emperor 
to George 1V.; and in the dining- 
room, under a glass case, is the splen- 
did silver gilt vase made by order of 
the last-named monarch; it cost ten 
thousand pounds. 

I forgot, when speaking of the 
state apartments, to mention the paint- 
ings on the walls and ceiling of 
St. George’s hall, executed by Verrio. 
The hall, which is a fine room, a hun- 
dred and eight feet long, was built by 
Edward III. as a refectory for the 
knights companions of the Garter. 
What gives so much interest to the 
decorations is, that the subjects are 
the triumphs of the warlike Edward 
and his brave son, the Black Prince. 

After leaving the private apartments 
of Windsor Castle, we went out on 
the North, or Queen Elizabeth’s Ter- 
race, so called from having been made 
by that queen. Charles II. subse- 
quently extended it along the east and 
south sides, and the whole length is one 
thousand eight hundred and seventy 
feet. It is a noble promenade, and 
the view it commands extensive and 
beautiful. I leaned over the stone 
battlements, and gazed with delight on 
the rich and varied picture outstretched 
below, then bathed in the mellow tints 
of the mid-day sun. The winding 
Thames glittering among the green 
fields—the little sunny villages and 
scattered country seats—Eton College 
rearing its venerable head—clumps of 
magnificent trees, and spreading parks. 
Immediately beneath us were the green 
slopes, the shady terraces, and winding 
gravel-walks of ‘the Castle gardens. 
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The breeze was whispering among the 
leaves of the acacias, and waving 
gently to and fro the topmost branches 
of the trees and flowering shrubs, 
whose delightful fragrance, mingled 
with the smell of the new-mown hay 
in the distant fields, was wafted upwards 
to where we stood. 

There was one most graceful tree, 
apparently of the acacia tribe, which 
it was impossible not to remark. I 
never saw any thing so vividly beauti- 
ful as the colour of the foliage—the 
bright and peculiar green of which 
caused it to stand out in distinct relief 
from the back-ground formed by the 
more sombre trees. As I gazed at 
this graceful object, which looked, 
among its darker companions, like 
some bright stranger from another 
world, it seemed to fancy’s eye like the 
hallowed and blissful moments that 
are sometimes vouchsafed to us in the 
midst of the gloomiest night of afflic- 
tion. Moments to which the mind re- 
verts again and again in after years— 
moments so fraught with peace and 
consolation, so full of soothed and 
thankful feeling, that we would not 
exchange them, notwithstanding the 
dark clouds from which they have 
shone, for the most positive and actual 
joys—oases in the desert of life—green 
spots in memory’s waste. 

I turned from the smiling prospect, 
and the bright and many-coloured 
parterres of flowers in the garden, to 
the gray walls of the Castle. Here 
was food for musing! What a suc- 
cession of stirring events had occurred 
in that royal pile, from the time when 
William the Conqueror erected the 
stern and frowning stronghold, until 
the day when our present youthful and 
delicate Queen took possession of those 
luxurious and fairy-like apartments! 
How many changes and chances those 
venerable walls had witnessed! Within 
them Henry I. celebrated with regal 
state his nuptials with the beautiful 
Adelais of Lorraine. Here the valiant 
Edward III. was born, and here, as 
already described, he spent so much of 
his time, adorning and beautifying his 
birth-place. Here it was, in 1544, 
that Queen Mary and Philip made 
their grand public entrée from Win. 
chester, where their marriage was 
celebrated. On this very terrace, 
constructed by herself, the proud 
Elizabeth has swept up and down, sur- 
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rounded by her train of ladies, and 
the courtiers upon whose homage her 
vanity drew such large demands. 

Those apartments too were the scene 
of the changeful fortunes of the ami- 
able and ill-fated Charles I. Within 
those walls he was a sovereign mon- 
arch holding his court—a fond husband 
and father enjoying the privacy of do- 
mestic happiness—and an imprisoned 
captive destined to an ignominious trial 
and death. They have rung with the 
boisterous merriment of Charles the 
Second’s noisy and profligate court ; and 
the dainty steps of his fétéd beauties 
have traversed the galleries and corri- 
dors, afterwards hallowed by the mys- 
terious musings of our good king 
George III. Here this pious monarch, 
when it pleased God to deprive him of 
his reason, used to promenade up and 
down for hours, holding imaginary 
conversations with angels and spiritual 
beings, and ever and anon breathing 
forth the devotional feelings that illu- 
mined him even amidst the double 
darkness of the light of day and the 
light of mind, in strains on the organ 
and pianoforte ; these instruments be- 
ing placed in the galleries for the 
solace of the royal sufferer. How 
mysterious to our finite comprehen- 
sion those heavenly glimpses !—those 
bright visitations from another world 
to one whose perceptions regarding 
the things of this were so clouded and 
obscured ! 

I was aroused from my reverie by 
hearing one of our companions descant- 
ing on the departed glories of the ter- 
race as he remembered it during his 
boyish days at Eton. How in the fine 
summer evenings the broad gravelled 
expanse would be covered with crowds 
of visitors from Windsor and the 
country seats around; the ladies in 
elegant promenade costumes ; the gen- 
tlemen in full dress, those who were 
entitled to them, wearing their cocked 
hats and the Windsor uniform. How 
two bands stationed one at either end 
of the terrace, played alternately the 
whole evening, while the good king 
George III. surrounded by his nume- 
rous family, the queen leaning on his 
arm, walked up and down among his 
subjects, stopping to talk to those he 
knew personally. How the boys would 
come up from Eton College dressed in 
silk stockings and ‘ white shorts,” to 
share the smile and bow of their 
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benevolent monarch, and imbibe early 
lessons of loyalty and the polish of a 
court. And how, as the evening ad- 
vanced, the royal party retreated into 
the castle, and the king and queen 
might be seen taking their tea in one 
of the oriel windows that overlooked 
the terrace, enjoying the music under- 
neath, and watching the promenaders, 
who often continued to linger about 
the battlements in the deepening twi- 
light, until the silver moon-beams were 
glittering on the Thames. 

It was with regret I left my luxu- 
rious station on the terrace. I could 
have remained there leaning over the 
ramparts for hours, musing over the 
fortunes of the successive generations 
of dwellers in that royal pile, and en- 
joying the view and the balmy air, the 
perfume of the flowers, and the distant 
sounds that came floating up to us 
mingled with the song of birds, and 
the soft rushing of the wind through 
the trees. But we had yet the chapel 
to visit: time was running on, and so 
with reluctant steps I followed our 
party. 

My thoughts were still busy with the 
touching story of the monarch they 
had been last dwelling on. His mar- 
riage with one who was not the object 
of his choice, while the beautiful lady 
of his love stood in attendance behind 
the bride,about whose person she seemed 
placed as if on purpose to present a con- 
stant contrast between her loveliness, 
and the absence of attraction in the 
queen, and to show the triumph of 
piety and virtue, in a trial out of which 
many in king’s courts would not have 
come unscathed. 

I recalled the many anecdotes I had 
heard and read of the simplicity and 
piety of king George. Above all of 
the day when he was found by his at- 
tendants under the tree, closing the 
eyes of the wretched gypsy woman, 
to whom he had been administering 
the consolations of religion in her dy- 
ing moments. Then his sufferings in 
his family: the waywardness of some 
of his children; the early death of 
others who were dutiful and affection- 
ate; his blindness; his loss of rea- 
son; the touching humility which 
caused him on one occasion to order 
the twelfth chapter of Isaiah to be 
used in all the churches after his re- 
covery, thereby publicly before all his 
people ascribing the dispensation to 
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the anger of the Almighty against 
him. 

“Oh, Lord, I will praise thee: 
though thou wast angry with me, thine 
anger is turned away, and thou com- 
fortedst me.” 

The first thing that met our eyes 
before entering the chapel was another 
proof of the kindness of heart of the 
king—a marble tablet which he had 
caused to be erected as a tribute of 
respect and gratitude to the memory 
of an humble individual, for many 
years a faithful servant of the Princess 
Amelia. 

The pealing tones of the organ 
sounded in our ears as we entered 
the chapel, and we made the agreeable 
discovery that prayers had just com- 
menced. Oh, how delightful was the 
evening service in that beautiful chapel! 
The mellow light streaming into the 
choir through the painted glass win- 
dow ; the splendid roof, and the carv- 
ings of dark polished oak ; the armo- 
rial bearings, sword, mantle and helmet 
of the knights of the garter, and their 
banners overhead waving gently when- 
ever a breath of wind stole in from the 
lofty door-way; the solemn chanting 
of the priests; the pealing tones of 
the fine organ reverberating through 
the echoing aisles; the remembrance of 
the many royal worshippers who had 
there bent the knee before the King 
of kings; the sight of the vault 
where, marked by a slab in the centre 
of the aisle, their dust reposed under- 
neath—all was calculated to inspire 
devotional feelings. The anthenm— 
Luther’s hymn—was beautifully sung ; 
and the words seemed peculiarly ap- 
propriate after a day spent in the 
midst of so much splendour and lux- 
ury, surrounded by the costly pomps 
and magnifiicence of a royal abode. 


Great God! what do I see and hear 
The end of things created ?— 


Yes!—*“ the end.” All that glitter- 
ing display, and the glory, and beauty, 
and excellency of it must have an end. 
The sounding of the trumpet after 
each verse, in the pause before the 
burst of voices in the chorus, had a 
truly thrilling effect. 

The first chapel at Windsor was 
dedicated to Edward the Confessor, 
and built by Henry I. It was rebuilt 
by Henry III. with considerable addi- 


tions and decorations. Walter de 
Grey, Archbishop of York, superin- 
tended the works. They were carried 
on with extraordinary expedition, the 
workmen labouring in winter as well 
as insummer. A lofty wooden roof, 
painted to imitate stone, after that of 
Litchfield cathedral, was constructed ; 
the chapel covered with lead, images 
put up, and a stone turret for bells 
erected in front. Some remains of 
Henry III.’s. buildings are said to 
be still visible. 

Edward III. rebuilt St. Edward’s 
Chapel, and dedicated it to St. George 
and the Virgin. But it was Edward 
IV. who commenced the present beau- 
tiful structure, and committed it to 
the superintendence of Richard Beau- 
champ, Bishop of Salisbury. The 
undertaking was not completed until 
the reign of Henry VIII. The Bishop 
of Salisbury was succeeded by Sir 
Reginald Bray, Henry VII.’s prime 
minister, and one of the knights of the 
garter. He died in 1502, and we 
were shown his chapel in the south 
aisle where he was interred. Sir 
Reginald was a liberal contributor to 
the work, especially to the beautiful 
roof of the choir, which was not put 
up till 1508, after his death. His 
arms and crest appear upon it in seve- 
ral places, together with those of many 
noble families, the royal arms, and the 
order of the Garter. The stalls of 
the knights are richly carved, and bear 
the names and arms of the illustrious 
persons by whom they have been re- 
spectively filled. 

The altar-piece represents the last 
supper, by West. From the design 
of the same artist, the painted glass of 
the east window was executed. The 
subject is the Resurrection ; it cost 
four thousand pounds, and was 
put up in 1788. On another win- 
dow are the angels appearing to our 
Saviour. 

We visited the several chapels ad- 
joining the choir, in which are many 
curious and interesting monuments. 
One of these, called Aldworth chapel, 
was built by Dr. Oliver King, Bishop 
of Bath and Wells. It contains the 
tombs of two infant children of Dr. 
John King, the inscriptions on which 
are very touching, and breathe a most 
resigned spirit. On the first tomb is 
engraven the figure of a child extended 
on a couch, with these words: 
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“* Here lies a modell of frail man— 

A tender infant, but a span 

In age or stature: here she must 
Lengthen out both, bedded in dust. 
Nine months imprisoned in ye wombe, 
Eight on earth’s surface free;—ye tombe 
Must make complete her diarie, 

So leave her to eternitie.” 


The inscription on the brass rim, 
outside the slab, is very simple and 
pretty : 


*‘ Dorothe King, lent to her parents, 
John King, Doctor of Divinitie, Pra- 
bendarie of this chapel, and Marie his 
wife; but spedelie required again, Oct. 

630.” 


The other fairy tomb has likewise 
a sleeping infant upon it. I trans- 
cribe the first lines of the inscription, 
because they express so exactly, in a 
few words, the object for which those 
we love are taken from us, and the 
spirit in which we should receive such 
bereavements : 


** Here the sad parents’ second summons 
lies, 

Withdrawn, to draw from earth to pa- 
radise 

Their stooping thoughts.” 


The child died on the 22d of Dec., 
and, in allusion to this, the epitaph 
goes on: 


“ Thus from the brest 
Ravisht by death, so nere our Saviour’s 
birth, 
To share in saints’ and angels’ Christ- 
mas mirth.” 


Round the slab is written : 


** William King, second child of John 
King, Prebendarie of this chapell, and 
Marie his wife, being soon wearie of his 
abode on earth, left them to preserve a 
memorial of him, after ten weeks pil- 
grimage, under this marble. Decem- 


ber 22, 1633. 


The last object that engaged our 
attention was the cenotaph of the 
Princess Charlotte. It is in a build- 
ing somewhat detached from the rest, 
at the east end of the chapel. This 
building was commenced by Henry 
the Seventh, who intended it for his 
burial place. Cardinal Wolsey ob- 
tained it from Henry the Eighth, 
when in the full zenith of his arrogant 
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career, and began erecting for himself, 
within its walls, a splendid monument 
in keeping with his princely state. 
This shared the downfull of its proud 
projector, and was afterwards de- 
stroyed in the civil wars. King 
James the Second fitted up the build- 
ing as a Roman Catholic chapel, and 
attended the celebration of mass there. 
After his death, it was deserted until 
the year 1800, when George the Third 
had it repaired and beautified for the 
burial-place of the royal family. 

The monument of the Princess 
Charlotte was executed by Wyatt. 
It is of white marble, and the group 
consists of several figures. In the 
centre is a bier,on which lies the body 
of the princess. The moment is sup- 

osed to be that when the spirit has 
just taken its flight ; and the attitude 
is expressive of utter prostration, as 


-though the sufferer had flung herself 


down in the tossings of pain, wholly 
exhausted. The head lies on the edge 
of the bier, with the face against the 
marble and hair dishevelled, and one 
arm hangs heavily over the side. There 
is great expression in this drooping 
arm, so relaxed and lifeless. The 
hand is the only part of the body 
which is exposed, the whole of the re- 
mainder being covered witha drapery, 
but so transparent that the outline and 
expression of the figure are perfectly 
preserved. The effect of this thin 
drapery, with the dead hand escaped 
from beneath it, is beautiful. Round 
the bier are four kneeling female 
forms, all veiled, their postures ex- 
pressive of grief and dismay. 

Over this scene of death and deso- 
lation is beheld ascending, from a 
mausoleum in the back-ground, the 
glorified body of the princess. Its 
full proportions, the apparent vigour 
with which it rises, and the beaming 
and radiant expression of the up-turned 
face, contrast finely with the woeful 
spectacle of mortality lying prostrate 
beneath. “It is.sown in dishonour, 
it is raised in glory: it is sown in 
weakness, it is raised in power,” is 
here forcibly illustrated. On either 
side of the ascending figure is an 
angel, one of whom bears the tiny 
form of the new-born infant. It is 
altogether a most interesting and af- 
fecting group. 

Before passing out under the arch- 
way, I turned round to take a parting 
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view of the castle. Many of the oriel 
windows were full of flowers, ranged 
on the stone seats and in the balco- 
nies ; their vivid colours and the ten- 
der fresh hue of the leaves mingling 
beautifully with the time-stained tint 
of the old walls that formed their 
back-ground. Long green wreaths, 
studded with delicate blossoms, crept 
along the casements and hung down 
against the grey stones ; and here and 
there a bright cluster of scarlet gera- 
niums peeped out among the dark 
glossy ivy that curtained some Gothic 
window, looking almost as venerable 
as the building it covered. 

Flowers are at all times graceful 
and lovely objects ; but no where are 
they so delightful as when associated 
with what recalls to our mind departed 
glories—generations long passed away. 
The hopeful and soothing lessons they 
preach, amid the sadness of by-gone 
recollections, are cheering indeed: 
cold and dull must be the heart that 
does not respond to the silent appeal. 
Like the voiceless stars, without speech 
or language, they tell of that regene- 
rating power which can as easily re- 
animate the dust mouldering for ages 
in the darksome tomb, as it brings them 
from the cold, bare earth, and clothes 
with graceful forms and silken leaves, 
resplendent hues and exquisite per- 
fume, the unsightly stem. 

When we went to the station in the 
evening, we found a large collection of 
persons assembled, waiting for the 
train. It did not come up for some 
time, so that there was ample oppor- 
tunity to observe the various groups. 
Among them we recognised some 
of the parties we had seen in the 
morning at the castle. There were 
the bridegroom and bride surrounded 
by their friends, enjoying perfect 
“solitude in a crowd,” as before; 
“the world forgetting,” but by no 
means “by the world forgot”—to 
judge from sundry sly glances, of 
which they were the unconscious ob- 
jects. A large sprinkling of Etonians, 
distinguished by their soigné costume 
and aristocratic appearance, were 
standing about; come there not as 
passengers, but lookers-on. 

We remarked a group standing a 
little apart from the rest, consisting of 
two ladies and a gentleman, a footman 
and lady’s maid. One of the ladies 
was wife to the gentleman: she look 


ed exceedingly cross, and was evi- 
dently the great engrossing object of 
care to the whole party. I never saw 
so complete a specimen of a pampered, 
spoiled, self-indulgent person, devoted 
to her own comforts, and exacting 
unceasing attentions from the little 
circle around her. Her husband, a 
fine-looking man, carried a beautifully 
embroidered satin pillow and two or 
three shawls; he looked rather wor- 
ried at the part he was required to 
play, and doubtless freed himself from 
it at the first opportunity, so that I 
did not pity him so much; but I did 
from the bottom of my heart the poor, 
harassed, anxious, worn-out friend or 
sister, who seemed the constant com- 
panion, or rather victim, of the selfish 
invalid. There was an abiding ex- 
pression of sympathy and watchfulness 
on her thin anxious face, and she 
looked far more suffering, and in need 
of comfort and care, than the person 
on whom she was lavishing so much 
of both. It would be endless to enu- 
merate the air-cushions, pillows, smell- 
ing-bottles, feet-warmers, shawls, wrap- 
pings, and all manner of luxurious 
‘means and appliances,” with which 
the interesting friend, as well as the 
maid and footman, were weighed 
down. And the object of all this fuss 
really did not look out of health. Her 
features were sharp and face pale, but 
the fretful discontent and peevishness 
that every movement betrayed, fully 
accounted for this. She seemed as 
thankless, too, as she was exacting 5 
it quite provoked me to see the way 
in which she received the attentions of 
her husband and her unselfish friend. 
Nothing could present a stronger 
contrast to this party than did the ap- 
pearance of a solitary old gentleman 
who came and took his seat upon a 
bench close beside us. He was bent 
nearly double, and walked with great 
difficulty, supporting himself on a 
stick. Though so feeble and helpless 
from age, there was no daughter, or 
grand-child, or servant to aid his tot- 
tering steps, and minister to his infir- 
mities; and there he sat, looking cheer- 
ful and contented, with a benevolent 
and placid expression in his wrinkled 
face that reminded me of the portrait 
of Pius VII. we had just seen in the 
palace. A boy came up with news- 
papers, and the old gentleman bought 
one. He opened it, and laying it 
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across his knees, proceeded, with 
trembling hands, to take out his spec- 
tacles. While he was lifting them to 
his face, the newspaper slipped and 
came fluttering to the ground, a few 
paces from the bench. I stepped for- 
ward to pick it up in time to save the 
old man the painful effort of raising 
his stiffened frame and stooping for it 
himself. He was as much obliged for 
this little common-place attention— 
which any one at his age might expect 
as a matter of course from a young 
person standing by—as if it had been 
some great service. What a contrast 
between the kind smile with which he 
turned to thank me—the touching ex- 
pression of his grateful patient face, 
as he sat there encompassed with in- 
firmities—what a contrast between 
them and the peevish discontent of the 
exacting fine lady ! 

A group of pretty children, of vari- 
ous ages, all very like each other, and 
all in very high spirits, were there 
under the care of an anxious-looking 
governess and buxom little nursery- 
maid. Two young men were walking 
up and down before the waiting-room ; 
we did not see their faces at first ; 
but the unmistakable gait and air, 
and the peculiar tone which moustaches 
give the voice, made us pronounce 
them to be cavalry officers. The guess 
was right; and when they turned 
round, an acquaintance was recognised 
in one of them. 

But now a column of smoke ap- 
peared on the horizon, and in another 
moment the panting engine was in 
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sight. Our idle speculations on our 
neighbours were cut short; all was 
hurry and confusion. The governess 
and nursery-maid had something to do 
to keep their lively charge out of 
harm's way, and get them safe into 
their places. The dragoons threw 
away their cigars. A stout porter 
helped the old gentleman into his seat, 
and in the same carriage I saw the 
young bride tenderly bestowed in her’s 
by her husband, who took his place 
opposite, looking very happy. We did 
not see the hypochondriac lady again, 
but in going tq our carriage I caught 
a glimpse of her handsome husband, 
and the sister or companion, which- 
ever she was. They were busily en- 
gaged with the embroidered pillow, 
cushions, and cloaks—(how I coveted 
one of the former for my feeble old 
friend!)—and I pictured to myself the 
zeal and care with which they were 
arranging all these comforts about 
their owner. The self-forgetting com- 
panion, who apparently could not find 
room with the lady and gentleman 
was so occupied with these attentions, 
that she was near being left behind. 
The train was almost on the point of 
starting, when we saw her hurried past 
us by some of the railway people, look- 
ing very pale and flurried. She was 
pushed into her seat, and the door 
slapped. The bell rang, the engine 
shrieked, and in another moment we 
were on our rapid way to London, 
with Windsor Castle far behind. 
M. F. D. 
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AttHovueH there have been periods in 
our history more charged with great 
and stupendous events—pregnant with 
more momentous fortune to the fate 
of nations—there is none which, in all 
that regards the confirmation of our 
existing political condition, and that 
constitution which we enjoy, can vie 
with the early years of the reign of 
George the Third. 

No monarch ever ascended the 
Throne under more brilliant auspices. 
It had been many years since a Sove- 
reign of England, attracted towards 
himself the love and affection of the 
people. The Hanoverian succession 
had been, until his time, singularly un- 
fortunate in that respect. His grand- 
father and great grandfather were 
intensely national in all their feelings 
and habits ; made no scruple of avow- 
ing their German predilections on 
every occasion ; and, even independent 
of these traits, so little conducive to 
popularity, were in themselves totally 
devoid of all the graces and attractions 
which win favour with the multitude, 
while they were deficient in those here- 
ditary rights, which are frequently 
alone sufficient to atone for personal 
deficiencies. 
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George the Third, more fortunate 
than either of his immediate predeces- 
sors, was * born and educated in this 
country,” and, as his first speech to 
Parliament declared, *gloried in the 
name of Briton.” His tastes, his 
habits, his very failings, were of home- 
growth. No longer, then, had a 
proud nation to endure the self-re- 
proach of being ruled by one who 
searcely spoke its language — who 
avowed how much more he regarded 
his Electorate, than the proudest 
Throne of Europe—and hesitated not 
to declare that, while he endured the 
Sovereignty of Great Britain, all his 
affections and attachments were for his 
German possessions. 

It is not wonderful, then, if George 
the Third’s advent was an event of 
unmixed pleasure to the nation.— 
Young—pleasing, both in address and 
appearance—and eminently English in 
look, he possessed many traits which, 
without flattery, were praiseworthy, 
and, in a Prince, were gifts of a high 
order. 

The two great parties in the State 
united in their satisfaction on this oc- 
casion.t| The Tories were well con- 
tent to revert to the ancient faith of 
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¢ In a note to Lord Mahon’s History, will be found the following admirable sum- 
mary of the views of those two great parties, who would seem so completely to 
have exchanged opinions within the last century :—* First, as to the Tories. The 






























Tories of Queen Anne’s reign pursued a most unceasing opposit on to ajust and glo- 
rious war against France ; they treated the great General of the age as their peculiar 
adversary ; to our recent enemies, the French, their policy was supple and crouch- 
ing; they had an indifference or even an aversion to our old allies, the Dutch; 
they had a political leaning tewards the Roman Catholics at home ; they were sup- 
ported by the Roman Catholics in their elections ; they preferred triennial to sep- 
tennial Parliaments; they attempted to abolish the protecting duties, and restrictions 
on commerce ; they wished to favour our trade with France, at the expense of our 
rade with Portugal; they were supported by a faction, whose ery was ‘ Repeal of 
the Union,’ ina sister country, To serve a temporary purpose, they had recourse 
in the House of Lords, for the first time in our annals, to a large and overwhelm- 
ing creation of Peers. Like the Whigs in 1831, they took the moment of highest 
popular panic and excitement to dissolve the House of Commons, hoping to avail 
themselves of a short-lived ery for the purpose of permanent delusion ; and 
‘both,’ remarks ‘The Quarterly Review,’ No. OXIV., page 335, ‘both, ce- 
mented an alliance with a subordinate party (the one with the Jacobins, the other 
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King-worship, which, in default of an 
idol, had fallen into disuse; the 
Whigs, who had long maintained the 
new dynasty at every cost and sacrifice, 
as the assertion of a great principle, 
were pleased to see at the head of the 
country, one, who personally was as 
attractive as the principles he main- 
tained were just. Loyalty, too, was a 
new sentiment in England. People 
revelled in its exercises as in that of a 
newly-discovered pleasure. There was 
every assistance lent to foster the feel- 
ing; anecdotes, which reflected cre- 
ditably on the youthful Sovereign were 
rife ; every trivial circumstance, which 
could be construed into an act of be- 
comingness or amiability, related ; 
and, in fact, the accession represented 
in colours so attractive, that, with all 
the light subsequent events and dis- 
closures have thrown over that reign, 
the early prestiges remain even to our 
day, and make the unmasking of its 
faults and errors seem almost a deed 
of heresy. 

The volumes before us conduce, in 
no little degree, to this end. The 
character of men, now historical— 
their acts, their motives—canvassed 
by the shrewd intelligence of a con- 
temporary—have, indeed, a meaning 
which, in many cases, is more calcu- 
lated to clear up the mysteries of 
political intrigue, than elevate the actors 
in our esteem. Not that we would, by 
any means, accept Walpole as either 
a safe or an unerring testimony— 
very far from it; his own character, 
and his party leanings, forbid the as- 
sumption ; but, that his impressions 
will often be found to tally so ac- 
curately with the current of events, that 
we may receive as truthful many of 
those inferences, which, without the aid 
of his intervention had been difficult to 
arrive at. 

The young King was represented as 
possessing energy, determination, a 
strong will, and a capacity which, if 


not brilliant, was at least business- 
like. Walpole admits these charac- 
teristics, and “something more.” 


** The first moment of the new reign 
afforded a symptom of the Prince’s cha- 
racter ; of that cool dissimulation in 
which he had been so well initiated by 
his mother, and which comprehended 
almost the whole of what she had taught 
him. Princess Amalie, as soon as she 
was certain of her father’s death, sent 
an account of it to the Prince of Wales; 
but he had already been apprised of it. 
He was riding, and received a note from 
a German valet-de-chambre, attendant 
on the late King, with a private mark 
agreed upon between them, which cer- 
tified him of the event. Without sur. 
prise or emotion, without dropping a 
word that indicated what had happened, 
he said his horse was lame, and turned 
back to Kew. At dismounting, he said 
to the groom, ‘I have said this horse is 
lame; I forbid you to say the con- 
trary.” 


The new reign opened under the 
joint tutelage of the Princess- Dowager 
and her avowed lover, Lord Bute. 
This nobleman, scarcely known to the 
country where he was so soon to play 
a prominent part, had passed the 
greater part of his life in retirement, 
from whence he emerged to occupy a 
post in the household of Prince Fre- 
deric, who first noticed him for the 
admirable representation he gave of 
Lothario in the Fair Penitent. 

His appearance and air were much 
in his favour ; and, without possessing 
a very extended capacity, or any gifts 
of a high order, he was a singularly 
fascinating companion, and eminently 
endowed with social talents. The 
retiring habits of the young Prince, 
his * dislike to new faces,” as Bubb 
Doddington foretold, would soon com- 
plete the attachment he always felt for 
Lord Bute, and ripen it into actual 
friendship. Nor was it with much 
surprise that Pitt, on waiting on the 











with the Radicals), by whose aid they effected measures, to which they were them- 


selves inadequate.’ 


“The Whigs of Queen Anne‘s time, on the other hand, supported that splendid 
war, which led to such victories as Ramillies and Blenheim. They had for a 
leader the great man who gained those victories ; they advocated the old principles 
of trade, the long duration of Parliaments ; they took their stand on the revolution 
of 1688; they raised the ery of ‘No popery ;’ they inveighed against subserviency 
to France, the desertion of our old allies, the outrage wrought upon the Peers, 
the deceptions practised on the Sovereign, and the other measures of the Tory ad- 


ministration.” 
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new King with a copy of the address 
to be pronounced before the Privy 
Council, heard that “ that had been 
already thought of and provided”—an 
intimation of which the great Minister 
was not slow in calculating all the 
results. 

It could not be supposed that either 
were very judicious advisers. The Prin- 
cess, a foreigner, utterly ignorant of 
English feeling and opinion ; the Groom 
of the Stole, a dilittanti nobleman, 
who had never been trained to affairs, 
and had merely that kind of capacity 
which his former master, Prince Fre- 
deric, said, “would make a capital 
envoy at some small German court, 
where there was nothing to do.” 

The “ impracticability” of the 
House of Commons, as it was termed— 
or, in other words, the necessity of 
governing the country through that 
body, by a profuse system of corrup- 
tion—was the first difficulty of the 
new reign. Former statesmen had 
been actively employed in strengthen- 
ing the House against the prerogatives 
of theThrone, and now came the fruits 
of an over-acted zeal, in the vices de- 
veloped by rapid prosperity. 

The Commons was nearly unac- 
countable to the constituency; the 
sale of seats was notorious; the in- 
fluence of a few leading individuals 
decided each election; and while the 
Ministry were liable to be arraigned 
before the house, that body was itself 
irresponsible. No publicity had been 
given to debates in Parliament; each 
man spoke and voted as he liked—his 
conduct could never be questioned 
without doors, where none could lay 
any thing to his charge. 

To proclaim the sentiments of Par- 
liament, to make known the opinions 
of individuals, would have at once 
established the nation at large as the 
tribunal of public opinion, and insti- 
tuted a responsibility from which none 
could shelter themselves. This policy, 
accompanied by a searching inquiry 
into the nature and efficiency of the 
returning bédies, would speedily have 
afforded the remedy for the evil; but 
it was a task little in unison with the 
sentiments of those who now influenced 
the Monarch. To fall back upon the 
prerogative of the Throne seemed a 
shorter and an easier method, by which 
the King was to coerce the Parliament; 
forgetting the while, that, by the very 
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constitution of the realm, that body 
only could sanction the acts by which 
its own thraldom could be effected— 
that the Sovereign, unsupported by it, 
could neither maintain a fleet, a house- 
hold, or a regiment—impose a tax, or 
accredit an ambassador. And how 
was any Sovereign, however personally 
popular, however pure his sentiments 
and upright his opinions, to win back 
the erring honesty of a body corrupt 
from long habit, as well as inclination? 
This was the new theory of the open- 
ing reign; and, although larger op- 
portunities of political experience may 
enable men now to ridicule its Uto- 
pianism, it found many at the time to 
favour and applaud it. 

The adoption of Lord Bute's address 
by the King, in preference to one pre- 
pared by the Minister, was the first 
declaration of this new “tactique.” The 
second was, the dismissal of Lord 
Holderness, to make way for Bute— 
the King declaring he had two secre- 
taries—* one, (Pitt,) who would do 
nothing; and the other, (Lord Hol- 
derness,) who could do nothing ;” and 
“that he would have one, who both 
could, and would.” “ Subduing Eu- 
rope was reckoned nothing, as the 
service was ungracious,” is the astute 
remark of Walpole on this speech. 

Lord Bute’s precipitancy in thus 
thrusting himself into the foreground, 
already occupied by a better figure, is 
commented on by our author, in a 
very characteristic strain :— 


** Nothing could be more injudicious 
than this step taken by the favourite. 
The conduct he ought to have pursued, 
was obvious; which was, lying quiet, 
till some, or all of a few events, most 
probable to happen, should have paved 
the way to his taking the reins. New- 
castle was old, Mr. Pitt very infirm. 
Their deaths, or at least a rupture be- 
tween them, would have delivered him 
from them; at least have constituted 
him umpire between them. Any sinister 
event of the war might have demolished 
Mr. Pitt’s popularity. Prudence, at 
least, should have dictated to Lord Bute 
to await the conclusion of the peace, 
which, however good, would have given 
a shock to Mr. Pitt’s credit, from the 
impossibility of contenting all mankind. 
But the favourite was as impatient to 
have the honour of making that peace, 
as if he had intended to make it an 
honourable one. His thrusting himself 
into the administration at the moment he 
did, was so preposterous, that most men 
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thought him betrayed into it by mali- 
cious advice. The Duke of Bedford, to 
pay his court, and from desire of peace, 
certainly counselled it: but Newcastle, 
and Hardwicke too, were generally be- 
lieved to have infused the same advice, 
with a view to his destruction ; for while 
only Groom of the Stole, Lord Bute 
stood in no responsible place. This was 
the more likely, as what emoluments 
they obtained for their friends in the 
new shuffling of the cards, by no means 
compensated for the credit they lost by 
the appearance of this new star in the 
horizon of power.” 


But, however presumptuous Bute’s 
ambition, there was disunion and dis- 
sension in the ranks of the Ministry. 
The triumphs of our armies were now 
contrasted with the drain on the re- 
sources of the State. The great suc- 
cesses abroad were accompanied by 
an overwhelming debt. Pitt’s own 
brother-in-law, George Grenville, was 
the loudest in inveighing against the 
profuse extravagance of our subsidies, 
and the reckless expenditure by which 
victory was bought; and a large party 
of the nation were disposed to side 
with the doctrines of economy. The 
great question on which Pitt’s whole 
policy was founded—the war with 
France—was at length confided to the 
negociation of Mr. Stanley, on the 
English side—and M. Bussy, on the 
French. 


‘While the attention of mankind 
hung on the negotiation, the King’s 
messengers were suddenly sent forth to 
all Privy Counsellers to meet at one 
o'clock, at St, James’s, July 8th, on ur- 
gent and important business. The bu- 
siness itself was an absolute secret. 
Every body concluded that so solemn 
and unusual a summons of the Council 
was to give fuller sanction to peace. 
How great was the general surprise 
when they heard his Majesty had con- 
vened this assembly to notify his in- 
tended marriage with the Princess of 
Mecklenberg Strelitz! A resolution 
taken and conducted with so much mys- 
tery, that till that hour perhaps not six 
men in England knew such a Princess 


existed. : 
“Jt has been mentioned with what 


aversion the Princess Dowager had op- 
posed a marriage, projected by the late 
King, between his heir apparent and 
a very accomplished Princess of Brun- 
swick. A wife for her son, not chosen 
by herself, nor obliged to her, by no 
means suited the views of the Princess. 
Could she have chained up his body, as 
she fettered his mind, it is probable she 
would have preferred his remaining 
single. A mistress would have been 
more tremendous than a wife. The 
next brother, the Duke of York, was not 
equally tractable, had expressed little 
reverence for his mother, and much an. 
tipathy to her favourite. If the King 
should die and leave even an infant, a 
minority did not deprive the Princess of 
all prospect of protracting her rule. 

‘‘But there had happened circum- 
stance still more pressing, more alarm- 
ing. The King was fallen in love with 
Lady Sarah Lenox, sister of the Duke of 
Richmond—a very young lady, of the 


most blooming beauty, and shining with 


all the graces of unaffected, but anima- 
ted nature. What concurred to make 
her formidable to the motber and fa- 
vourite, was, her being under the tutor- 
age of Mr. Fox, her eldest sister’s* 
husband; and in truth she and her fa- 
mily spared no assiduity to fix the young 
monarch’s heart. And though Fox 
would probably not have been scrupu- 
lous or delicate on the terms of cement- 
ing that union, the King’s overtures 
were so encouraging, that Fox’s views 
extended even to placing the young lady 
on the throne. Early in the winter, 
the King told Lady Susan Strangways,t 
Mr. Fox’s niece, and the confidant of 
Lady Sarah, that he hoped she (Lady 
Susan) would not go out of town soon. 
She said, she should. ‘ But,’ replied 
the King, ‘you will return in summer, 
for the coronation?” Lady Susan an- 
swered, ‘I do not know; I hope so.’ 
‘But,’ said the King again, ‘they talk 
of a wedding. There have been man 
proposals ; but [ think an English sntch 
would do better than a foreign one. 
Pray, tell Lady Sarah Lenox I say so.’ 
The next time Lady Sarah went to 
Court (and her family took care that 
should not be seldom) the King said, 
‘he hoped Lady Susan had told her his 
last conversation.’ 

‘* The junto was not blind to these 
whispers and dialogues. Lady Bute 
was instructed to endeavour to place 





* Lady Caroline Lenox, eldest daughter of Charles second Duke of Richmond, 


ied to Henry Fox, Paymaster of the Forces. 
mi Eldest denghter of Stephen Fox, Earl of Ilchester, by the sole daughter and 


heiress of Mr. Strangways Horner, whose name he assumed, 
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herself in the circle, and prevent them. 
And the Princess Augusta marked her 
observation of what was going forward 
to Lady Sarah herself, laughing in her 
face, and trying to affront her. But 
Fox was not to be so rebuffed. Though 
he went himself to bathe in the sea (pos- 
sibly to disguise his intrigues,) he left 
Lady Sarah at Holland House,* where 
she appeared every morning in a field 
close to the great road (where the King 
passed on horseback) in a fancied habit, 
making hay. 

‘Such mutual propensity fixed the 
resolution of the Princess. One Colonel 
Graeme was despatched in the most 
private manner as a traveller, and ves- 
ted with no character, to visit various 
little Protestant Courts, and make re- 
port of the qualifications of the several 
unmarried Princesses. Beauty, and 
still less, talents, were not, it is likely, 
the first object of his instructions. On 
the testimony of this man, the golden 
apple was given to the Princess of 
Mecklenberg; and the marriage pre- 
cipitately concluded. The ambassador 
was too remarkable not to be farther 
mentioned. This Graeme, then, was a 
notorious Jacobite, and had been en- 
gaged in the late rebellion. On a visit 
he made to Scotland, his native country, 
after this embassy, David Hume, the 
historian, said to him, ‘ Colonel Graeme, 
I congratulate you on having exchanged 
the dangerous employment of making 
Kings, for the more lucrative province 
of making Queens.’ 

**So complete was the King’s defer- 
ence to the will of his mother, that he 
blindly accepted the bride she had cho- 
sen for him ; though, to the very day of 
the Council, he carried on his courtship 
to Lady Sarah; and she did not doubt 
of receiving the crown from him, till 
she heard the public declaration of its 
being designed for another. Yet, in 
confirmation of the trust he had reposed 
in Lady Susan Strangways, himself 
appointed Lady Sarah to be one of the 
bridemaids to the Queen. Yet Lord 
Bute’s friends affected to give another 
turn to the story; and insisted that 
the King had never thought of Lady 
Sarah but for his mistress. All, they 
affirmed, he had said to Lady Susan 
was, to bid her ask Lady Sarah if she 
should like a place in the family of the 
new Queen; that she had accepted it; 
and that the King had destined her to 
be Mistress of the Robes. Her sur- 
prise and disappointment, however, were 


*Holland House, beyond Kensington, 
Holland; now of Henry Fox, Lord Holland. 
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too strongly marked to make this legend 
credible. late Susan adhered to the 
truth of what she reported, in various 
examinations by her father and uncle. 
And the resentment Lady Sarah ex- 
pressed, and which caused, as the Court 
said, her not being placed about the 
new Queen, was proof enough on which 
side the truth lay. The junto per- 
suaded the King that she was a bad 
young woman; but if she was, what 
indered her becoming his mistress? 
Was it criminal to propose being his 
wife rather than his mistress? And 
what became of the king’s boasted 
piety, if he intended to place his mis- 
tress about his wife? Some coquet 
attempts, which Lady Sarah afterwards 
made to recover his notice, and her 
stooping to bear the Queen’s train as 
bridemaid, did her more prejudice than 
all that was invented against her. 
Pique and extreme youth might excuse 
both ; and her soon after preferring a 
clergyman’s son to several great matches 
gave evidence that ambition was not a 
rooted passion in her. 

‘* In my opinion the King had thoughts 
of her as a wife; but wanted resolu- 
tion to oppose his mother and Lord 
Bute. Fortunately, no doubt, in this 
instance, for the daughter of a subject, 
and the sister-in-law of so ambitious 
and exceptionable a man as Fox, 
would probably have been productive of 
most serious consequences. To avoid 
returning to this topic, I will only re- 
member, that during the wedding ser- 
vice, on mention of Abraham and 
Sarah, the King could not conceal his 
confusion. And the day following, when 
every body was presented to the Queen, 
Lord Westmoreland, old and dimsighted, 
seeing Lady Sarah in the rich habit 
of bridemaid, mistook her for Queen, 
and was going to kneel and kiss her 
hand.” 





The negociations for a peace con- 
tinued, haughtily, however, on the part 
of France, who received every sign of 
concession from England as indicating 
a desire for amicable relations at any 
price. The draught of our alternative 
was drawn up by Pitt’s hand—and, 
although opposed by a strong party in 
the Cabinet, he succeeded in carrying 
it through—tauntingly telling George 
Grenville, who spoke of having some 
communication from Bussy—“ Nor 
you, nor any of you, shall treat with 


the seat of the Earls of Warwick and 
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Bussy ; nobody shall, but mysclf.”* 
The Duke of Bedford, on this, re- 
marked, “that he was called to council, 
and that if he was not at liberty to 
deliberate, he would come there no 
more ;” and so saying, retired. Lord 
Bute, however, who well knew the 
temper of the public mind at the time, 
and feared to incur the unpopularity 
of opposing Pitt’s policy, sided with 
him—observing, that he felt the King’s 
honour was concerned, in adhering to 
the terms proposed and determined on. 
Having carried his point, the proud 
Premier, at a subsequent period, mo- 
derated somewhat of his haughtiness ; 
and the council—at which, notwith- 
standing his declaration, the Duke of 
Bedford was present—ratified the act 
by an unanimous decision. 

On the 7th of September, the new 
Queen landed at Harwich— 


** She had been educated in that strict 
course of piety, which, in Germany, 
reaches to superstition; ahabit in which 
she was encouraged to such a degree, 
that when the King visited his mother, 
which he soon, at the desire of the 
Princess, began to do, without the 
Queen, she was afraid of staying alone, 
and retired to her two German women— 
her English ladies not being suffered to 
keep her company. Yet this weakness 
seemed solely the result of a bad educa- 
tion. Her temper appeared to be lively, 
and. her understanding sensible and 
quick. Great good nature, set off by 
much grace in her manner, recommended 
all she said. Her person was small, and 
very lean, but well made. Her face 
pale and homely, her nose something 
flat, her mouth very large. Her hair 
was of a fine brown, and her counte- 
nance pleasing. 

‘* When first she saw the palace, she 
trembled. The Duchess of Hamilton 
smiled. The Queen said, ‘ You may 
laugh; you have been married twice ; 
but it is no joke to me.’ The King 
received her in the garden of St. 
James’s; she would have kneeled, but 
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he raised and embraced her, and led her 
to the Princess, where they and Lady 
Augusta dined together. Between nine 
and ten at night they went to chapel. 
The Duke {of Cumberland gave her 
away; and after the ceremony they ap- 
peared for a few minutes in the drawing- 
room, and then went to supper. She 
played and sung, for music was her 
passion ; but she loved other amusements 
too, and had been accustomed to them ; 
but excepting her music, all the rest 
were retrenched; nor was she ever suf- 
fered to play at cards,* which she loved. 
While she was dressing, she was told 
the King liked some particular manner 
of dress. She said, ‘let him dress him- 
self; I shall dress as I please.’ They 
told her he liked early hours; she re- 
lied, she did not, and ‘ qu'elle ne vou- 
ait pas se coucher avec les poules,’ A 
few weeks taught her how little power 
she had acquired with a crown. The 
affection she conceived for the King 
softened the rigour of her captivity. 
Yet now and then a sigh stole out, and 
now and then she attempted, though in 
vain, to enlarge her restraint. What 
must have penetrated deeper, was, that 
policy did not seem to be the sole motive 
of the mortifications she endured. At 
times, there entered a little wantonness 
of puwer into the Princess’s treatment 
of her. The King made her frequent 
resents of magnificent jewels; and as 
if diamonds were empire, she was never 
allowed to appear in public without 
them. The first time she received the 
sacrament, she begged not to wear 
them, one pious command of her mother 
having been, not to use jewels at her 
first communion. The King indulged 
her; but Lady Augusta carrying this 
tale to her mother, the Princess obliged 
the King to insist on the jewels, and 
the poor young Queen’s tears and terrors 
could not dispense with her obedience.” 


The following anecdote of the co- 
ronetion is amusing :— 


**As Lord Steward, Lord Talbot 
composed part of that ridiculous pa- 
geant at the coronation, the entry of the 





* In a letter written by Mr. Stanley, the negociator then at Paris, to Mr. Pitt 
he says—‘t The Duke de Choiseul told me of the awe with which M. de Bussy 
was struck by you, and said he was not surprised at it, ‘car le pauvre diable 


tremblait de peur en partant.’ 


So much frightened was he, that he wrote for a 


passport to return; the Duke showed me the request in his own hand. Most of the 


despatch wherein it was contained, was in cipher. 


The Duke was at Marly with 


the King, when he received it, and his secretary was absent, therefore he could not 


read the remainder. 


The reflection upon it was—‘‘ Apparement, sire, qu’il a deplu Monsicur a Pitt; 


ui l’aura fait sauter par les fenétres.”’ 


* She did some years afterwards with the King, but quite in private. 
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Champion. So fond was Lord Talbot 
of his share inthis mummery, that he 
rehearsed his part on his steed in West- 
minster-hall, and carried his new Bishop 
of London to be witness of his feats. 
The Duke of York calling Hayter, who 
was lame, upto the haut pas, which he 
ascended with difficulty, the bishop said, 
* You see, sir, how hard it is for me to 

et a step.’ When the day came, Lord 

albot piqued himself on not turning 
his back to the King, and produced a 
strange hubbub of laughter by trying to 
force his horse to retire backwards out 
of the hall. With the City, with the 
Knights of the Bath, and the Barons of 
the Cinque Ports, Lord Talbot had 
various squabbles, by retrenching their 
tables at the coronation. Beckford told 
him it was hard if the citizens should 
have no dinner, when they were to give 
the King one, which would cost them 
ten thousand pounds.” 


But, while these events were hap- 
pening, a new and very formidable 
danger was already in preparation 
against England. Charles the Third, 
of Spain, a vain and indolent prince, 
flattered into notions of his own vast 
importance, and still rankling under 
the-insult inflicted on him some twenty 
ears before—when an English captain* 
ad placed a watch on his table, and 
told him, that if he did not sign a 
treaty of neutrality, with regard to 
Austria, within half-an-hour, a bom- 
bardment would open. This was an 
injury not to be forgiven—and he now 
willingly threw himself into the cause 
of France. A Bourbon himself, he 
sympathized strongly in the sufferings 
of his house—besides, he was a Spa- 
niard, and saw Gibraltar in the posses- 
sion of his enemy. Such were the 
causes which led to the formation of 
that alliance, long known as the Family 
Compact. 

Pitt was not long in learning the 
existence of this treaty, and with his 
wonted energy, determined to declare 
war, before Spain had herself done 
so—for she waited the return of her 
American fleet. Pitt's advice was 
rejected—his information, though pre- 
cise and positive, denied; and not- 
withstanding that truth, Wall, an Irish- 
man, who had attained the office of 
First Minister in Spain, proudly dis- 
dained to afford our ambassador any 
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explanation of the new armaments 
then preparing—the English Cabinet 
decreed that no danger existed in this 
quarter, and headed by Lord Bute, 
opposed the project. 

Pitt, at once, indignantly declared 
he would not remain in a situation, 
where he was responsible for counsels 
he could not direct—and resigned. 
One only of his colleagues agreed with 
him, and shared his retirement—his 
brother-in-law, Earl Temple. 

National honour was the great ques- 
tion at issue on Pitt’s resignation, and 
when the tidings reached the nation at 
large, his popularity knew no bounds. 


*““The nation was thunderstruck, 
alarmed, and indignant. The City of 
London proposed to address the King, 
to know why Mr. Pitt was dismissed ? 
but it being replied, that the King 
would tell them he had not dismissed 
Mr. Pitt, but had wished him to con- 
tinue in employment, the motion drop- 
ped. Some proposed a general mourn- 
ing; others, more reasonable, to thank 
Mr. Pitt for his services; but this too 
was damped ; for the favourite’s agents 
were not idle, and insinuated that Mr. 
Pitt had acted with mischievous views ; 
for they who were incapable of great 
views, were excellent in undermining. 
The King was advised to heap rewards 
on his late minister. The Princess 
pressed it eagerly. A peerage, a vast 
pension, the government of Canada, 
(as a mark that it was not to be restored 
at the peace,) were offeredto him. He 
had the frailty to accept a peerage for 
his wife, and a pension of three thousand 
a-year for three lives!” 


Few men ever combined mental and 
personal gifts of such rare excellence 
as “the Great Commoner.” In figure, 
features, voice, look, -manner, and 
gesture, he was strikingly graceful 
and commanding. If his lowest whis- 
per fell with a dreadful distinctness 
upon the ear of him its sarcasm was 
destined for, so his louder tones 
swelled through every avenue and cor- 
ridor of the House like the peals of 
an organ. 

Over-cultivation might have lent to 
these endowments an appearance of 
theatrical or affected precision; but 
there wasa power in the unity of their 
action which none could resist ; and 


* Commodore Bryant. 
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his very glance, a mere monosyllable 
from his lips, has disconcerted many 
a hostile speaker, and made more than 
one among his adversaries sit down 
abashed and confused. 

Pitt was no speaker of set speeches. 
His greatest triumphs were on those 
occasions when he rose without pre- 
meditation, when some misrepresenta- 
tion by an opponent, some detached 
expression, or some accidental avowal 
of principles not usually confessed, 
gave him the text of his oration, 
then he was great indeed. His en- 
thusiasm was a flame which enveloped 
all within its reach ; and there was, in 
the fervid feeling of his words, an 
ardour of sincerity and a directness of 
purpose which carried conviction to 
many, who were incapable of following 
the argumentative train of his thoughts. 
Nor was this ardour confined to those 
who listened to the burning eloquence 
of his tongue. It animated each arm 
of the service—it followed the soldier 
to the plains of Abraham, and stimu- 
lated the sailor to conquest on the 
shores of France. 

The haughty tone, which was less a 
manner assumed for the time, or an 
arrogance impressed by lofty station, 
than a natural trait in Pitt’s character, 
was not alone extended to his equals 
and inferiors, as we may see in a letter 
written by Mr. Stanley, while the ne- 
gociations were yet pending—probably 
a caution was never conveyed in more 
characteristic fashion, than in the short 
note of the diplomatist. 


** You will allow me, sir, with exulta- 
tion to feel and applaud the truly Bri- 
tish spirit that reigns throughout your 
State papers. It would be very indecent 
in me to presume to offer you my advice, 
but it is my duty to inform you of the 
impressions which every step carries 
with it in this country. 

“* The French are to be treated with 
great fairness and dignity; but now 
that his majesty’s honour has been nobly 
asserted, and these most improper in- 
trusions into his affairs are so fully re- 
pelled, I submit to you whether it may 
not be expedient to soften that asperity 
which might before be necessary. 

**My reason for this intimation is, 
that theKing of France has been grieved, 
not to say personally offended, at some 
particular expressions, and has said 
with great warmth, that he was ready 
to resign provinces for the peace, but 


that he would not be deprived of his 


honour, and of the character of a man 
of truth and probity. I beg leave to 
remind you that the main spring from 
whence a desirable conclusion can be 
expected is his majesty’s private dispo- 
sition and temper of mind. This parti- 
cular circumstance may, in some in- 
stances, perhaps, make it more prudent 
to defer your reflections upon the mo- 
rality and punctilios of transactions, till 
the issue is seen.” 


It is true many of his truest friends 
thought he would have best consulted 
his dignity by refusing to accept any 
pecuniary reward; but if ever any 
Minister came clear-handed from of- 
fice, Pitt was the man. No second 
opinion existed of his virtues, his ta- 
lents, and his great services, even 
among that multitude to whom the 
word pension implies purchase ;_ his 
liberality was unbounded, for money 
le had no care whatever, and when it 
came he scattered it with a childish 
profusion. That on his retirement he 
should have accepted a pension for 
those whose provision he lost sight of, 
in the greater interest that demanded 
his attention, is little reprehensible, 
and were it even more, the reproach 
might come with a better grace than 
from one, the descendant of a race of 
pensioners. The Court which, how- 
ever, had pressed his acceptance of 
the pension, offered him the Governor- 
Generalship of Canada, with non-re- 
sidence, and even offered to bring a 
bill into Parliament, making the Go- 
vernor eligible to a seat in that assem- 
bly, as an act of personal favour—the 
preamble of the bill to set forth the 
great and distinguished services of the 
Minister. This same Court, impatient 
to notify its triumph, and to enlist, if 
it might be, popular clamour against 
the pensioned Minister, published in 
the very next night’s “‘ Gazette,” his ac- 
ceptance of the boon—the first in- 
stance of such notification on record— 
and as it were to decry his councils, 
and expose his unfounded suspicions, 
added an article from Spain, setting 
forth the pacific intentions of that 
court. No effort was neglected by 
his enemies to expose the sacrifice 
of position, the acceptance of a favour 
implied. A former letter to his 
sister, in which he expressed his re- 
gret that the name of Pitt—her own 
case—should be found on the pension 
list, was raked up, and became town 
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gossip; and his own explanation of 
his conduct, by which he assigned his 
resignation to the impossibility he felt 
of guiding the concerns of the State, 
was too arrogant not to increase the 
clamour. Notwithstanding these ad- 
verse circumstances, and the thousand 
appeals to mob-enthusiasm, when the 
King and the Royal family dined at 
Guildhall, the whole current of popu- 
lar acclamation was, not for the youth- 
ful Sovereign, but for the fallen Minis- 
ter. The common people clung to the 
wheels of his carriage, shook hands 
with the footmen, and even kissed the 
horses, while shouts of *“ No Bute, no 
petticoat Government,” were mingled 
with cries of “ Pitt for ever.” Pitt’s 
conduct on the occasion was far from 
being laudatory—* His joining himself 
to a pomp dedicated to a Court, he had 
just quitted, was not decent,” says our 
author; but he might have added the 
true explanation, that in this, as well 
as in some other more serious errors, 
he was drawn by the mischievous in- 
fluence of his brother-in-law, Temple. 

The session of Parliament opened 
with an animated debate on the war. 
Pitt entering into a full exposure of 
all his views, and corroborating their 
justice by subsequent events. 

A new speaker was now to come 
before the public, and of him we shall 
give Walpole’s description :— 


“My ear was struck with sounds I 
had little been accustomed to of late, 
virulent abuse on the last reign, and 
from a voice unknown tome. I turned 
and saw a face equally new; a black, 
robust man, of a military figure, rather 
hard-favoured than not young, with a 
peculiar distortion on one side of his 
face, which it seems was owing to a bul- 
let lodged loosely in his cheek, and 
which gave a savage glare to one eye. 
What 1 less expected from his appear- 
ance, was very classic and eloquent dic- 
tion, and as determined boldness as if 
accustomed to harangue in that place. 
He told the House that in the late king’ 
reign we had been governed solely by 
Hanoverian measures and councils ; and 
though called to order, (in truth unpar- 
liamentarily,) he proceeded with the 
same vociferous spirit to censure all 
ministers but Lord Bute; and for Mr. 
Pitt, who was not present, he received 
the appellation of a profligate minister, 
who had thrust himself into power on 
the shoulders of the mob. The present 
king, said this new Court.tribune, was 
so English, that he did not believe he 
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had looked into the map for Hanover ; 
and he commiserated the present mini- 
sters, who were labouring through the 
dregs of German councils. 

** The reader must imagine the aston- 
ishment occasioned by this martial cen- 
sor. He was Colonel Barré, of French 
extraction, born at Dublin, and had 
served for some years in the war in 
America with reputation, prosecuting 
his studies with assiduity in the intervals 
of duty. With General Wolfe he had 
been intimately connected, both as an 
officer and penman; but had thought 
himself ill-used by Mr. Pitt, though 
the friends of the latter, and Lord Bar- 
rington, lately Secretary at War, bore 
witness that Mr. Pitt had made it a 
point to serve him. In his younger 
years he had acted plays with so much ap- 
plause, that, it was said, Garrick had 
offered him a thousand pounds a-year to 
come upon the stage. 

“This man, therefore, had been se- 
lected by Lord Fitzmaurice (become 
Earl of Shelburne by the death of his 
father) as a bravo to run down Mr. Pitt. 
Lord Shelburne held a little knot of 
young orators at his house; but Barré 
soon overtopped them; and Fox had 
pushed on the project of employing him 
to insult Pitt—to what extent was sur- 
mised by all the world. The conse- 
quences will appear in the next debate.” 


Pitt's appearance in the house the 
following night was the signal for 
Barré’s rising, as if anxious to show 
that he could hazard in his presence 
that acrimony he had vented on him 
while absent. His speech was, how- 
ever, a torrent of vulgar abuse, rather 
than an argumentative attack on the 
conduct of the Minister, he charged 
him with having, himself, “no confi- 
dence in the King, and was repeatedly 
called to order for these and other 
equally unwarrantable assertions. Pitt 
made no manner of reply—only turn: 
ing to Beckford, asked, in a loud 
whisper, “ How far the scalping In- 
dians cast their tomahawks ?” 

Some censure Pitt for want of spirit 
in not replying to this assault—but the 
consciousness of his own great services, 
and the space he occupied before the 
world, made him feel such miserable 
personal altercations, a theme too low 
and insignificant for him to conde- 
scend to. 

Barré became abhorred as a bar- 
barian, and a savage—and Townsend’s 
remark, on seeing some one hand him 


a biscuit, “ Ob, you should feed him 
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on raw flesh,” was an index to the 
feeling of the house on his ruffianly 
conduct. This, however, did not pre- 
vent the King paying him the most 
marked attention the next time he 
appeared at Court—for faction had 
already extended within the walls of 
the private apartments, and the Sove- 
reign himself had become a partizan. 
At last came the refusal from Spain 
to show the treaty she had entered 
into with France—the Family Com- 
pact—of which Pitt, by a masterpiece 
of skill, had so long before obtained 
knowledge.* Mr. Adolphus, in his 
history, attributes the divulgence of 
the fact to Marshal Keith, in grati- 
tude to Pitt, for the reversal of his 
attainder. The Bute ministry could 
temporize no longer; Lord Bristol 
was recalled from Madrid, while Fu- 
entes, the Spanish ambassador, also 
took his departure, previously having 
communicated a note to the Foreign 
Minister, in which Pitt was arraigned 
by name—“an honour,” as Walpole 
observes, * almost unheard of.” 
Bute’s long-meditated scheme of 
becoming himself the chief Minister, 
now presented an opportunity of being 
accomplished—and the Duke of New- 
castle, only a Minister in name, after 
many an ineffectual effort, to extort a 
wish from his colleagues, that he 
should retain office—at last resigned. 
Lord Bute had even the ill-natured 
arrogance to compliment his Grace on 
his retirement, when he replied with 
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a spirit that marked his lasting ambi- 
tion—“ Yes, my lord, I am an old 
man, but yesterday was my birthday, 
and I remembered that Cardinal 
Fleury began to be Prime Minister of 
France just at my age.” 

Bute then stood alone and unsup- 
ported on the pinnacle of power. 
Among his colleagues were men of 
various and respectable capacities, but 
none who combined the readiness of a 
practised debater with that thorough 
knowledge of the House, so essential 
to the successful conduct of any great 
measure of policy. There was, how- 
ever, such a man, though not in the 
Cabinet—Henry Fox, the friend and 
disciple of Walpole—a man more 
hated by the Tories than any other 
living. He was possessed of talent of 
a very high order, undaunted personal 
courage, great address in affairs, and 


‘that fearlessness which wins success by 


already assuming it as certain. 

While Fox thus combined the qua- 
lities so essential to the position Lord 
Bute destined him to maintain, there 
were some great and almost insur- 
mountable obstacles to his co-operation. 
He was the close intimate and friend 
of the Duke of Cumberland—the vic- 
tor of Culloden—a man detested and 
execrated by the Scots, among whom 
all Bute’s friends lay, Again, he had 
given deep offence to the Princess’s 
mother, by his avowed hope of marry- 
ing his beautiful sister-in-law, Lady 
Sarah Lennox, to the King—an ‘insult 


* In the appendix to Lord Mahon’s last volume of his history is the following 
letter, detailing pretty accurately the first steps taken in this transaction. 


—e Goldworthy writes to Mr. Pitt from Port St. Mary, on the 20th February, 
1761— 

. ** Sir—I have just heard a piece of intelligence which I have for some time been 
endeavouring to find out, and as the person who told it me may, I believe, be de- 
pended on, I think, sir, I cannot give you too early advice of it. 

‘* He tells me that the great preparations making throughout the kingdom are 
doing with a design to take the town and garrison of Gibraltar if possible, by sur- 
prize; and that all the ships of war, great and small, are getting ready at the 
Carraca, with the utmost expedition ; for which reasonthey are working there night 
and day, Sundays and holidays not excepted. 

‘A camp of twenty thousand men, near St. Roque, is already pointed out; 
and the captain-general of this province, Don Juan de Villalba, under pretence of 
seeing the troops learn the Prussian exercise, is to have the command of them. 

‘** All sorts of warlike stores are depositing at Couta, and other adjacent 
places to Gibraltar, and six hundred beds were sent last week from Cadiz to 
Algeciras. 

“* The troops that are to come from Barcelona will arrive in small detachments, 
to avoid suspicion, and for the same reason, every thing will be carried on with the 
greatest precaution.” 
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she could not be induced to forgive, 
and of which he was made to feel the 
displeasure, by being the only member 
of the Privy Council not summoned to 
the meeting, when the intended mar- 
riage of his Majesty with the Princess 
of Mecklenburg was announced. 

Tew men were less popular than 
Fox. The bold front of defiance by 
which he met the disfavour of the 
world, increased the rancour against 
him ; while he, goaded into a reckless- 
ness very foreign to his real nature, 
resented the attacks upon him with al- 
most savage fury. 

Fox willingly accepted Bute’s pro- 
posals— personal animosity against 
Pitt, with whom he had long measured 
himself as a rival, animating his desire 
to take the lead of the fallen Minister. 


‘** Lord Bute, on the resignation of the 
Duke of Newcastle, was immediately 
declared First Lord of the Treasury. 
George Grenville succeeded him as Se- 
cretary of State, and Sir Francis Dash- 
wood* was made his Chancellor of the 
Exchequer; a system that all the lustre 
of the tavourite’s power could not guard 
from being ridiculous, though to himself 
mankind bowed with obsequious devo- 
tion. Grenville was ignorant of foreign 
affairs, and though capable of out-talk- 
ing the whole corps diplomatique, had 
no address, no manner, no insinuation, 
and had, least of all, the faculty of lis- 
tening. The favourite himself had 
never been in a single office of business, 
but for the few months that he had held 
the seals: of the revenue he was in per- 
fect ignorance, knew nothing of figures, 
and was a stranger to those Magi to the 
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East of Temple-Bar, who, though they 
flock to a new star, expect to be talked 
to in a more intelligble language than 
that of inspiration. When a Lord 
Treasurer or a First Lord of the 
Treasury is not master of his own pro- 
vince, it suffices if the Chancellor of 
Exchequer is a man of business, and 
capable of conducting the revenue, of 
planning supplies, and of executing the 
mechanic duties of that high post. But 
in the new dispensation it was difficult 
to say which was the worst suited to his 
office, the minister or his substitute. 
While the former shrouded his ignorance 
from vulgar eyes, and dropped but now 
and then from a cloud an oracular sen- 
tence: the deputy, with the familiarity 
and phrase of a fish-wife, introduced the 
humours of Wapping behind the veil of 
the Treasury. He had a coarse, blunt 
manner of speaking, that, looking like 
honesty, inclined men to hold his com- 
mon sense in higher esteem than it de- 
served; but, having neither knowledge 
nor dignity, his style when he was to 
act as minister, appeared naked, vulgar, 
and irreverent to an assembly that ex- 
pects to be informed, and that generally 
chooses to reprehend, not to be repre- 
hended. When a statesman ventures 
to be familiar he must captivate his au- 
dience by uncommon graces, or win 
their good-will by a humane pleasantry 
that seems to flow from the heart, and 
to be the effusion of universal benevo- 
lence. This was the secret as well as 
the character of Henry the Fourth of 
France: even the semblance of it stood 
his grandson, our Charles the Second, 
in signal stead, aad veiled his unfeeling 
heart, and selfish and remorseless insen- 
sibility. 

“Men were puzzled to guess at the 


*‘In his youth he travelled much, especially in Italy, and passed some time at 
Rome, where he was long recollected from the following anecdote which made a 
great noise at the time. ‘It was on Good Friday, when each person who attends 
the service in the Sistine chapel, as he enters, takes a small scourge from the atten- 
dant at the door. The chapel is dimly lighted, and there are three candles which 
are extinguished by the priest, one by one: at the putting out of the first, the 
penitents take off one part of their dress; at the next, still more; and, in the 
darkness which follows the extinguishing of the third candle, lay on their own 
shoulders with groans and lamentations. Sir Francis Dashwood, thinking this 
mere stage effect, entered with the others, dressed in a large watchman’s coat; 
demurely took his scourge from the priest, and advanced to the end of the chapel ; 
where, on the darkness ensuing, he drew from beneath his coat an English horse- 
whip, and flogged right and left quite down the chapel, and made his escape, the 
congregation exclaiming, ‘ Il diavolo! il diavolo!’ and thinking the Evil one was 
upon them with a vengeance! The consequences of this frolic might have been 
serious to him, had he had not immediately fled the papal deminions.’—( Private In- 
formation.) His political life was by no means discreditable; and in the unfortu- 
nate affair of Admiral Byng, he exhibited kindness of feeling not less than tact 
and decision, which Walpole has elsewhere handsomely noticed.”—Memoirs ii, 
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motive of so improper a choice as this 
of Sir Francis Dashwood. The ban- 
ner of religion was displayed at Court, 
and yet all the centurions were culled 
from the most profligate societies. Sir 
Francis had long been known by his 
singularities and some humour. In his 
early youth, accoutred like Charles the 
Twelfth, he had travelled to Russia in 
hopes of captivating the Czarina; but 
neither the character nor dress of 
Charles were well imagined to catch a 
woman's heart. In Italy, Sir Francis 
had given into the most open profaneness, 
and at his return had assembled a so- 
ciety of Young Travellers, to which a 
taste for the arts and antiquity, or 
merely having travelled, were the re- 
commendatory ingredients. Their pic- 
tures were drawn, ornamented with 
symbols and devices ; and the founder, 
habited in the order of St. Francis, and 
with a chalice in his hand, was repre- 
sented at his devotions before a statue 
of the Venus of Medicis, a stream of 

lory beaming on him from behind her 
ower hand. These pictures were long 
exhibited in their club-room, at a tavern 
in Palace Yard; but of later years St. 
Francis had instituted a more select or- 
der. He and some chosen friends had 
hired the ruins of Medenham Abbey, 
near Marlow, and refitted it in a con- 
ventual style. Thither at stated sea- 
sons they adjourned; had each their 
cell, a proper habit, a monastic name, 
and a refectory in common—besides a 
chapel, the decorations of which may 
well be supposed to have contained the 
quintessence of their mysteries, since it 
was impenetrable to any but the ini- 
tiated. Whatever their doctrines were, 
their practice was rigorously pagan: 
Bacchus and Venus were the deities to 
whom they almost publicly sacrificed. 
The old Lord Melcomb was one of the 
brotherhood. Yet their follies would 
have escaped the eye of the public, if 
Lord Bute, from this seminary of piety 
and wisdom, had not selected a Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer. But politics 
had nosooner infused themselves amongst 
those rosy anchorites, than dissensions 
were kindled, and a false brother arose, 
who divulged the arcana, and exposed 
the good Prior, in order to ridicule him 
as Minister of the Finances. But of this 
more hereafter.” 


. The first advances of the new co- 
alition were far from being successful. 


* Fox’s first application for support, 
was made to the Duke of Cumberland. 
That haughty and sensible Prince 
received him with scorn, reproached 
him warmly with lending himself to sup- 
port a tottering administration, and 


bitterly with his former declarations of 
having given up all ambitious views. 
The next trial made by Fox was on 
Lord Waldegrave, to whom he urged 
that his Lordship had so much ridiculed 
the Princess and Lord Bute, that they 
had more to complain of than he had; 
and he endeavoured to enclose the Earl 
in his treaty with the Court, by asking 
him, if it should be proposed to call his 
Lordship to the Cabinet Council, whe- 
ther he should like it? The Earl, who 
had been bred a courtier, who was of 
too gentle manners for opposition, and 
too shrowd not to see that the power of 
the Crown was predominant, desired 
time to consider, and went to Windsor 
to consult the Duke of Cumberland. 
His Royal Highness acknowledged the 
attention with many thanks, but would 
give no advice. The Earl, who wanted 
not to be told, that not advising him to 
make his court when he was disposed to 
it, was advising him against it, was not 
courtier enough to quit a Prince, his 
friend, for a Court that he himself 
despised and hated; and immediately 
wrote to Fox, to desire the proposal 
might not be made to him. The Duke 
of Devonshire was in like manner endea- 
voured to be softened by Fox, who 
wished to wear the credit of reconciling 
his own friends to the peace, and bring- 
ing their support to the administration. 
But here again he was foiled. The 
Duke gave him a civil answer, assured 
him of his personal good wishes, but 
declined any connection with him as 
minister.” 


Fox, however, was not to be daunted. 
Had the peace been at once proposed 
to Parliament, he well knew it would 
have been indignantly rejected. The 
very coalition between himself and 
Bute would have animated a powerful 
party against him. ‘Leaving the 
growlers to their ill-humour,” he at- 
tacked the members of the House se- 
parately, opening a regular shop at 
the Pay Office for the purchase of 
votes, where even so low a sum as two 
hundred pounds was received as the 
price of venality. Martin, Secretary 
of the Treasury, afterwards owned 
that twenty-five thousand pounds were 
paid away in one morning. Fox's 
theory was, that the Crown must pre- 
dominate wherever it will exert its in- 
fluence, and that a bold system of re- 
wards and punishments is the strong- 
hold of a government. 


*“* The first fruit of these councils 
struck mankind with astonishment, The 
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Duke of Devonshire, who had kept him- 
self in the country, coming to town on 
the 28th of October, went to pay his 
duty to the King, and, as is customary 
with the great officers, went to the back- 
jStairs, whence he sent the page in wait- 
ng to acquaint his Majesty with his at- 
tendance. ‘Tell him,’ said the King 
angrily, ‘I will not see him.’ The page, 
amazed, hesitated. The King ordered 
him to go and deliver those very words. 
If the page had been thunderstruck, 
it may be imagined what the Duke felt. 
He had, however, the presence of mind 
to send in the page again, to ask what 
he should do with his key of Lord Cham- 
berlain. The reply was, ‘ Orders will 
be given for that’ The Duke went 
home with a heart full of rage, and tore 
off his key, which, immediately after, he 
carried to Lord Egremont, the Secre- 
tary of State; and the next morning his 
brother Lord George Cavendish, and 
Lord Besborough, his brother-in-law, 
resigned their places. As the Court 
urged that the Duke’s disgrace was 
owing to his refusal of attending Councils, 
his Grace’s friends pleaded that he had 
asked and obtained the King’s leave not 
to attend them, as he seldom had at- 
tended them, even in the late reign; 
and that, his summons having been made 
by acommis in Lord Egremont’s office, 
the Duke did not think that such a 
message interfered with his dispensation. 
Some said there had been no intention 
to dismiss the Duke; attributing the 
affront to a sudden start of passion in 
the King, who, coming from Richmond 
that morning, had met the Dukes of De- 
vonshire and Newcastle together in a 
chariot, whence suspecting a cabal, he 
had gone home in anger, and, at the 
moment the Duke arrived at St. James’s, 
was writing to Lord Bute that now was 
the time; words which proved at least 
that the Duke’s disgrace had been medi- 
tated, and which, in truth, nobody 
doubted. The Princess had more than 
once termed him ironically the Prince of 
the Whigs; and his Grace having dared 
to desert from Fox’s banner, left no 
doubt of the latter having contributed to 
irritate the prejudice already conceived. 
Nor could Fox wipe off the suspicion; 
though, as soon as the affront was 
known, he had hurried to Devonshire 
House, and protested his utter ignorance 
of any such design. The Duke received 
him coolly, did not pretend to believe 
him ; and his family never forgave it.” 


At length the day for the great 
contest arrived. The Ministers, now 
detested by the country, were assured 
of a majority; and, reckoning on 
Pitt's absence, hoped for an equal as- 
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cendancy in the debate. At a late 
hour of the discussion, however, a loud 
cheer was heard without, and Pitt, 
borne on the arms of his attendants, 
was carried into the House. His 
voice, however, was faint, his strength 
almost exhausted, and he was com- 
pelled to deliver the greater part of 
his speech, seated, repeatedly support- 
ing himself by cordials aa its de. 
livery. He did not wait for Fox’s re- 
ply. In the division, a large majority— 
three hundred and nineteen to sixty- 
five—carried the ministerial measure, 
and the Prince’s mother, in the exulta- 
tion of success, exclaimed, * Now is 
my son really King.” 

The triumph of either Court or Mi- 
nistry was, however, short-lived. Fox 
was assailed within the House and 
without, with a rancour unparalleled, 
and demanded the Peerage as an escape 
from his untenable position. To the 
astonishment of the Parliament, and 
the nation also, Bute was announced 
to have resigned. Fox was elevated 
to the Peerage, and George Gren- 
ville became First Lord of the Trea- 
sury—a statesman whose political opi- 
nions it would be difficult to characte- 
rize ; for, while curbing on one hand 
even the just prerogatives of the 
Crown, he never omitted to invade the 
true rights and liberties of the people, 
accumulating, as far as he was able, 
the whole force of the nation within 
the ranks of the Lower House. Then 
he offended the Court, while he made 
war on the press, and actually tyran- 
nized over the Monarch, at the moment 
he was persecuting the organs of pub- 
lic opinion. 

It was in this dilemma the King 
once more thought of recalling Pitt to 
his councils. From him, whatever 
line of policy he had thought proper 
to follow, he had ever met the most 
sensitive and respectful deference per- 
sonally, while in his high sense of ho- 
nour he could repose an unlimited con- 
fidence, should the negociations for a 
new Ministry not be successfully en- 
tertained. 

Meanwhile, Wilkes and Churchill 
assailed the Ministry by pasquinades and 
libels the most bitter and galling. The 
King himself was treated with scant 
courtesy by these bold satirists; and 
the wit and brilliancy of the attacks, 
found them favour and acceptance in 
circles, where libel does not often ob- 
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tain auditors. Wilkes was seized at 
last, under a general warrant signed 
by Lord Halifax. 


“ They had been ordered to apprehend 
him at midnight, but abstained till noon 
of the 30th. Churchill, his friend, then 
with him, slipped out of the house, 
either to secure himself, or to give the 
alarm. Mr. Wood, the Under-Secretary, 
and Philip Carteret Webbe, a most vil- 
Janous tool and agent in any iniquity, 
seized his papers, though he had received 
intimation time enough to convey away 
the most material. He was conducted 
to Lord Halifax’s, where he behaved 
with much firmness and confidence, and 
grievously wounded the haughty dignity 
attempted to be assumed by Lord Egre- 
mont. They committed him close pri- 
soner to the Tower; a severity rarely, 
and never fit to be practised, but in 
cases of most dangerous treason. This 
treatment served but to increase 
Wilkes’s spirit and wit. He desired 
to be confined in the same room where 
Sir William Windham, Lord Egremont’s 
father, had been kept on a charge of 
Jacobitism ; and ead he hoped, if there 
could be found such a chamber in the 
Tower, that he might not be lodged 
where any Scotchman had been prisoner. 

** About the same time, being told of 
the reasons alleged by the King of Spain 
for setting aside his eldest son, two of 
which were, that the Prince squinted, 
and did not believe the mysteries of our 
holy religion; then, said Wilkes, ‘T 
ean never be King of Spain, for I 
squint, and believe none of those mys- 
teries."” 


Wilkes’s case led to debates of 
a character involving questions far 
higher than might be supposed to arise 
in such acause. The great question of 
«General Warrants” was now raised in 
Parliament, and in their interest the 
whole nation was aroused. The 
strength was not merely of numbers 
either. Constitutional authorities, 
sound argument, and learning were all 
arrayed against these usurpations on 
liberty, and the government majority 
was at last beaten down to fourteen. 
Still the Ministry held their ground— 
detested alike by Sovereign and people. 
Among those who voted against go- 
vernment in the question of * Gene- 
ral Warrants,” was Conway, brother 
to Lord Hertford, a man of consider- 
able ability and military knowledge, 
but neither a very far-seeing nor pru- 
dent politician. Conway's opposition 
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on this occasion was followed by his 
dismissal from his command of a regi- 
ment, a severity which, it was said, 
met the perfect concurrence of the 
King. This act of power, and the ex- 
pulsion of Wilkes from the House, 
were the Ministerial triumphs of the 
session, at the same time, that the 
government fell lower every day in 
the estimation of both the King and 
the nation. 

Personally, Grenville was most dis- 
tasteful to his Majesty. State affairs 
are occasionally subjects somewhat dry 
and uninteresting, and he certainly 
took no pains to render them one whit 
less unpalatable. ‘ When he has 
talked on for two hours,” says the 
King, “ he takes out his watch, to see 
if he cannot detain me an hour longer.” 

The small politics of the time were 
now destined to a termination, by the 
intervention of a measure, which in 
its stupendous consequences, was to 
change the political condition of the 
world. This was the act of imposing 
stamp duties on America. Had the 
revenue expected from such a source 
been ten or twenty times as great as 
was contemplated, the step was one 
which no prudent Minister would have 
hazarded. The colonies were arrived 
at that period of internal strength and 
resource, when suitable concessions to 
their growing power would have been 
a tie to bind them to the parent state. 
Measures of restriction and severity 
were, therefore, never more ill-timed, 
and none but one fool-hardy and 
narrow-minded could have thought of 
imposing them. 

It would not be difficult to point 
out how often, in the government of 
kingdoms, the most reckless and daring 
policy has flowed from those least 
endowed with true courage, nor 
how such men will suggest plans from 
which the bravest recoil with fear. 
Such was the case here. Pitt, who 
never shrunk from the great respon- 
sibility of maintaining a mighty con- 
tinental war, of equipping forces, and 
subduing powers, ut the cost of a tre- 
mendous national debt, now confessed, 
that he had not nerve for a struggle 
like this. It is not very long since 
that one, whose bravery and heroism 
are the theme of every land of Europe 
and the glory of his own, avowed, that 
* he was afraid of a civil war.” And 
the theme might not be an unprofit- 
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able one, to reflect how far this very 
prescience is not the highest attribute 
of eminently courageous minds. 

It is somewhat curious, now looking 
back upon that period, to see how the 
measure in whose result the whole 
fortunes of the human race were to be 
influenced, the emancipation of Ame- 
rica, became overlooked in the appa- 
rently more important question of the 
Regency.* The King’s illness, the first 
development of that malady by which, 
in after life, he was so severely af- 
flicted, brought this question before 
Parliament, and with it the somewhat 
delicate inquiry, how far the Prince’s 
mother was a member of the Royal 
family. Never were debates carried 
on with more acrimony and personal 
bitterness than now, and Grenville, 
while he dreaded the Bute influence 
which would again be restored, if the 
Princess were Regent, was compelled 
to insert her name in the list of those 
eligible for that duty. 

Walpole’s second volume is almost 
entirely devoted to the private history 
of this measure, and the intrigues 
entered into by himself for vindicat- 
ing his friend Conway's honour, and 
restoring him to his lost position. 

In these negociations, he would have 
us fain suppose that personal friendship 
entered far more than questions of 
party and private vengeance ; and in- 
deed he takes care to exhibit Conway, 
as singularly ungrateful for the efforts 
and exertions he made in his defence. 
But the reader can, after all, scarcely 
mistake the real object of all his ma- 
chinations and wiles, nor acquit him 
of the desire to be revenged cn those 


* The Americans were firm in the first resistance. 
men who had calculated the chances, and would abide the result. 
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who passed him overin the construction 
of their Cabinet, nor took any notice 
of his pretensions to high office. 

The petty exhibition of spite and 
malignity he vented on his enemies, 
seem strange for a man occupying his 
position. Nor are we now prepared to 
see the son of a once leading minister, 
attacking an opposite party by low 
“ pasquinades” against those who gave 
no “ yails” to servants, and contribut- 
ing to the slanderer Wilkes’s private 
hints for defaming the character of a 
distinguished political leader. 

Assuredly, whatever be our faults 
and failings, we have improved upon 
this. It would not be possible, we 
trust, in these days, to adduce any 
instance of party hate descending to 
acts like these. 

To the circumstances which over- 
threw the Grenville party, and led to 
Pitt’s resumption of office, with the 
course of policy which succeeded, we 
purpose to return on a future occasion, 
and when the publication of the two 
concluding volumes of these memoirs 
shall have placed within our reach 
more ample information, as to the pri- 
vate history of both Court and Par- 
liament. 

In the meantime, we conclude by 
recommending these most creditably 
edited volumes to the attention and 
perusal of all who agree with us, in 
regarding the early years of this reign 
as the cradle of our existing institu- 
tion, and the origin of those two 
great camps of party which for up- 
wards of eighty years have divided be- 
tween them the government of this 
country. 


They took their stand like 
** Idleness and 


ride,” said Franklin, in one of his letters home at the period, ‘tax with a heavier 


fond than Kings and Parliaments. 


If we can get rid of the former, we may easily 


get rid of the latter.” When examined before Parliament on the subject of the tax, 
he was asked if the Americans would pay the stamp duty, ifit were moderated, and 
his reply was ‘‘ No, never, unless compelled by force of arms.” ‘* Will the Ameri- 
cans rescind the resolutions regarding the independence as to taxation?” was the 
next question, and his answer was again, ‘‘ Never, unless compelled by force of 
arms.” ‘I am glad the Americans have resisted,” was Pitt’s memorable expres- 
sion, and there is little doubt what weight the authority of such words from such 
a speaker carried. 

The act was repealed, but only to make way for one in principle not less aggressive 
—the Declaratory Act by which Parliament asserted its right to bind the colonies 
in all cases whatsoever ; a measure which had the appearance of a cowardly retreat 
at home, and in America was regarded as an insolent and tyrannical threat. Thus 
unhappily, was every step taken in this ill-fated transaction, 
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THE DEFENDERS. 


Tue waters of strife in Ireland have 
but little resemblance to the Egyptian 
Nile; but there is one particular in 
which a similitude not altogether fan- 
ciful may be detected, namely, that 
the source of each appears to be in- 
volved in the same darkness and un- 
certainty. How many adventurers 
and projectors have been ready to cry 
« Eureka” over the fountain-head 
of the one and the other; and how 
soon have their confident assertions 
been disproved, and their antici- 
pations overtaken by disappointment ! 
How many a time has principle been 
surrendered, and the moderation of 
areign of law, uniform and passion- 
less, abandoned, in dependence upon 
counsels which past experience should 
have proved to be worthless and hol- 
low; and how often has the disap- 
pointment, which followed upon each 
ill-advised or unseasonable concession, 
only prepared the way for another more 
unwise and injurious! For nearly a cen- 
tury, the policy of successive govern- 
ments has found occupation in cutting 
off, one after another, the supposed 
sources of Irish discontent. It would 
be tedious to go through the long cata- 
logue of severities, and palliatives, and 
concessions, which constitute the his- 
tory of Irish administrations during 
that period of time. Suffice it to say, 
that experience has proved them all 
to have been vain. Whatever springs 
of discontent have been cut off, the 
channel is yet full, and so long as the 
same policy exerts its feebleness upon 
it, will ever remain full, and rapid, and 
dangerous. 


Labitur et labetur in omne volubilis evum, 


There is little difficulty in under- 
standing why obscurity should still 
cover the source of Irich sedition and 
disorder. Vigilant and formidable 
guardians watch over it—guardians, 
too, such as under no other circum- 
stances could he found keeping watch 
together. Strange as it may seem, 
the legitimate government of the coun- 
try has been scarcely less instrumental 
in protecting the great secret of in- 
surrection, than the insurrectionary 
leaders themselves—the love of peace, 
and a desire to abolish the memory of 


factious feud and rancour, operating as 
strongly upon the constituted autho- 
rities, as the movers of sedition were 
influenced by the fear of having the 
secret of their strength detected. While 
parties such as these are united in 
keeping watch and ward over the sys- 
tem of outrage in Ireland, it is not 
wonderful that conjectures respecting 
the nature and the situation of its 
true source shall continue to be, what 
they have been, rash, and various, and 
unsatisfactory. 

An artifice, too, of which the pro- 
moters of civil discord have liberally 
availed themselves, has had the effect 
of very much misdirecting inquiry, 
and thus guarding the secret of an 
insurrectionary system. The nomen- 
clature of sedition has materially 
served its purposes, causing an opinion 
to be unconsciously adopted, that a 
change of name implied a break in 
the continuity of insurrection. It 
seems marvellous that so stale a de- 
vice shall have proved so successful, 
and in all probability it would not 
have succeeded, had there not been a 
story connected with each change of 
name, which seemed to suggest a new 
and independent element of disorder. 
‘Thus the * Levellers” of the last cen- 
tury were called into existence by a 
tyrannical enclosure of commons. 
They became ‘* Whiteboys” when they 
adopted shirts, worn over their ordi- 
nary habiliments, as the uniform of 
their nocturnal assemblages. The 
* Hearts of Oak,” and “ Hearts of 
Steel,” who answered, as it were, on 
the part of Ulster, to the challenge 
given by the disorders in Tipperary 
and Kilkenny, had their particular 
wrongs to redress in the severities of 
land-letting and the burden of repair- 
ing roads. When peace was restored 
to the north, Munster was ready again, 
and Captain Right and his Right-boys 
took tithe-proctors, parsons, and, 
finally, landlords themselves, in hand. 
Then, for a little variety, the northern 
displays became heated with something 
of religious enthusiasm, and Defend- 
ers and Peep-of-day boys—the one 
party seeming to draw its inspiration 
from the persecutors of the clergy in 
Munster, the other bent upon a law- 
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less enforcement of the popery laws— 
waged war upon each other with 
almost military strength and organi- 
zation. How the struggle ended— 
what forces became developed on either 
side, and what parties fell in with the 
hostile ranks, it is unnecessary to par- 
ticularize. Suffice to say, that all 
minor parties disappeared for a season, 
merging into the great armies to 
which they respectively belonged, and 
becoming, it might have been thought, 
disembodied and dissolved, when the 
civil strife was ended. But the spirit 
of dissension had not been exorcised, 
nor had the purposes of faction been 
abandoned. Thrashers, and Carders, 
Caravats, Shanavests, Rockites, and 
“hoc genus omne,” took up, in dis- 
orderly though regular succession, the 
“burden ” that had been stilled in the 
last century — and, at last Defend- 
erism itself, the bodily form of reli- 
gious rancour, which had been smitten 
down in the calamitous year of °98, 
reared up its vampyre members again, 
and re-appeared under the guise of 
Ribbonism. 

And thus we have returned to the 
point at which last month we left off, 
and find ourselves ready to resume a 
historical sketch to which we have 
been led while engaged in a review of 
the “Leading State Trials.” The 
volume we last month reviewed, shall 
furnish the first of the evidence which 
we will lay before the reader. 

The trials of the Defenders opened 
on Monday, December 1l4th, 1795, 
“before a court holden under a com- 
mission of oyer and terminer.” The 
first trial was that of James Weldon, 
and the first move in the tactique of 
the defence was to quash the indict- 
ment, on the ground that the culprit 
was not properly described in it by the 
epithet “ yeoman.” ‘This point having 
met with a decision adverse to the 
prisoner, the trial proceeded. Weldon 
was a soldier, a private in the Seventh 
Dragoons, charged with having ad- 
ministered an oath to a person named 
William Lawler, which bound him to 
become a Defender. On the trial, 
Lawler appeared as a witness. He 
was a young man, by trade a carver 
and gilder, who had been misled by 
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reading infidel and republican publica- 
tions, and having been a member of 
various societies, instituted, it would 
seem, for the purpose of spreading the 
pestilent opinions he had imbibed, he 
became, finally, prepared to join that 
still more dangerous body in which 
Weldon exercised authority. As soon 
as he was made acquainted with the 
secret designs of the treasonable asso- 
ciation, he disclosed them. He entered 
it under a persuasion that it meditated 
much evil in which he was prepared to 
join, but when he found that a mas- 
sacre of all Irish Protestants, without 
exception, was intended, he shrunk 
from participating in a wickedness far 
more atrocious than he had ever con- 
templated. The following passages 
are extracted from the report of the 
witnesses’ cross-examination, by Mr. 
Curran :— 

‘* What religion are you? A Protes- 
tant. 

‘‘Have you been always a Protes- 
tant? Yes. 

‘* Have you always professed that re- 
ligion? Except when I was asked what 
religion I was among the Defenders, I 
said I was a Roman, in consequence of 
what Brady said to me. 


*‘You saw, as you discovered, their 


purposes — you discontinued? After 
what I heard from Hart, I went to Mr. 
Cowan and told him. 

*¢ After the conversation with Hart, 
you told Mr. Cowan? Yes. 

*“Was that not a conversation in 
which he communicated the bad pur- 
poses of the meeting? I did not like 
the idea of massacreing all the Protes- 
tants.” . ° . . . 

‘** When was the first time you knew 
of these bad designs? I knew if they 
were to rise that some persons were to 
be destroyed, but I did not think they 
would destroy all the Protestants.”* 


The meeting at which Lawler was 
thus initiated into the real object, at 
least the most criminal, contemplated 
by the Defenders, was held in the 
month of August, 1795. He had been 
previously informed that there was to 
be a rising of the confederates, of 
which the committee men would give 
notice, and that “one in the north’t 
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would be the leader in it. He had 
learned also that they were to possess 
themselves of arms for the purpose of 
being ready to aid the French* in their 
landing ; but he would not have been 
influenced by a knowledge of these 
designs to denounce the society which 
entertained them. He could unite in 
the treason which was contemplated, 
but revolted at the thought of a reli- 
gious massacre. The oath adminis- 
tered to Defenders, according to the 
testimony of Lawler, contained a pro- 
mise of allegiance to the sovereign of 
these realms, George III., so long as 
he should continue to reign, and of 
obedience to the authorities in the 
society ; a promise also of secrecy, and 
of readiness, when called upon for any 
duty, and of respect for the ordi- 
nances of the institution as founded in 
1790,¢ and as altered by subsequent 
amendments. The clause in which 
allegiance to the sovereign was pro- 
mised, it is scarcely necessary to ob- 
serve, was not designed to be obliga- 
tory, and was to be understood in a 
sense conformable to the facetious 
commentary of Weldon,t{ who said, 
laughing, that “if the king’s head were 
off to-morrow morning, we were no 
longer under his government.” The 
important parts of the oath were those 
which promised obedience, secrecy, 
readiness, and that which fixed the 
date of the foundation of the society 
in the year 1790. It is to be observed 
that for the oath and the catechism of 
the Defenders, we are not left depen- 
dent on Lawler’s testimony; papers 
containing them having been found on 
the persons of parties arrested by 
magistrates, who produced them on 
the trials. The reader will probably 
remember that the Parliamentary Se- 
cret Committee of 1793 distinguished 
between the Defenders of the day, and 
the original society bearing the same 
name: declaring that the latter body 
consisted of Roman Catholics exclu- 
sively, and entertained some vague 
hope of promoting the interests of 
their church. The oath subsequently 
brought to light,|) * I swear to be true, 
aiding and assistant to every brother 
bound to me by this obligation, and in 
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every form of article from its first 
foundation in January, 1790, and in 
every amendment hitherto,” strongly 
corroborates the statement made by 
the committee, making, as it does, the 
origin of a new society, formed on new 
principles, after the original Defenders 
had become dispersed or dormant. 
Lawler’s testimony, corroborated as it 
was, was credited, and the prisoner, 
Weldon, was convicted. 

The proceedings next in order in 
Mr. M*‘Nevin’s volume, is a motion to 
postpone the trials of the three per- 
sons, Brady, Kennedy, and Hart, on 
the ground that John Le Blanc was a 
material witness for them, without 
whose testimony their defence could 
not be complete, and that he could not 
immediately be produced. They would 
have used due diligence to have him 
summoned, but that, until the trial of 
Weldon, they were not aware of the 
importance attaching to his testimony. 
The motion was granted, the attorney- 
general not resisting it, and the trials 
were postponed. 

The next person placed on his trial 
was Michael Maguire. The approver 
or witness against him was Thomas 
Roden, a fifer in the 104th regiment. 
The scene exhibited in the county 
court, on the production of the wit- 
ness, is somewhat unusual. After the 
ordinary questions introductory to a 
direct examination, the report proceeds 
thus :— 


** Attorney-general—Look at the pri- 
soner—did you ever see him before ? 

‘‘ The witness hesitated. 

*“Which is the man? Point out 
Michael Maguire. I neither see Michael 
Maguire nor Murphy. 

** Do you know Michael Maguire? If 
I should see him | should know him. 

** Do you see him ? 

‘* The witness looked about, but made 
no answer. He was then desired to look 
through all the seats, beginning with the 
first row, until his eyes reached the dock. 
After doing so, he said—I do not see 
him. 

‘* Look again in the same manner. I 
do not see him.”"¢ 


It is unnecesary to dwell longer on 
this singular incident. The witness 
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persisted in his inability to see the 
prisoner, and at last “laid his finger 
on a person who was not the prisoner.”* 


“The witness was ordered off the 
table and the prisoner was acquitted. 

‘‘ Murphy was then put upon his trial, 
given in charge to the jury, and the 
witness not being produced, the prisoner 
was then acquitted. 

‘* The court then adjourned.” 


The phenomenon to which these 
prisoners owed their acquittal may be 
explained by a circumstance disclosed 
during the trial which followed—that 
of John Leary. On this trial, Lawler 
was cross-examined by Mr. M‘Nally. 


** Do you recollect,” said the learned 
gentleman, “the trial of Mr. Jackson 
in this country? I do. 

**You recollect a particular witness 
of the name of Cockayne upon that 
occasion? I do. 

“IT ask you, on your oath, do you 
know of any design against the life of 
Cockayne? There was Le Blanc, the 
Frenchman, the night before Jackson's 
prosecution, and a man who lived in 
Capel-street, belonging to the Philan- 
thropic, knocked up against my window. 
My wife got up, and asked who was 
there, They desired me to put on my 
clothes, and if I had any weapons to 
bring them out. I did so. They told 
me we should stop Cockayne from ap- 
pearing against Jackson. We went to 
a house at Stephen’s-green, in the way 
leading to Leeson-street, where he said 
Mrs. Jackson lived. He desired me to 
wait till he came back. He went on, 
and when he returned, said Cockayne 
had been there, but was gone. He then 
went for Waller, and brought him. We 
were walking up and down the street 
better than two hours, waiting for Cock- 
ayne. . . . Le Blanc said, if he 
could see him, he would take him out of 
the way to prevent his appearing. But 
if he was killed, and the court should 
know it, the information he had given 
could be read; but if we kept him, and 
he did not appear, Jackson would be 
acquitted. 

‘** You were present,and one of the 
party that went first for the purpose of 
assassinating the man, and afterwards 
determined to keep him confined? I do 
not say we went for that purpose.”’t 


John Leary was acquitted. He had 
been intoxicated ; it was proved, at the 
meeting where he became implicated 
in the charge for which he was tried, 
and, as it was said, on this account 
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the jury dealt mercifully with him. 
We do not, however, attribute his 
acquittal to such a cause. The jury 
may have disbelieved Lawler, and their 
verdict contains no intimation that 
it was yielded to pity, rather than 
justice. 

The proceeding next after this de- 
liverance is thus stated :— 


“ Wednesday, December 30th. 


‘Clayton and Cooke were brought 
up to be tried, whenMr. Attorney-Gene- 
ral moved to postpone their trials. It 
had appeared upon the former trials, 
said he, that there are persons wicked 
enough to take away the lives of wit- 
nesses. One of the witnesses who was 
to prosecute these prisoners does not 
attend, and Mr. Cowan, another wit- 
ness, has been attacked with the gout 
in his stomach, and cannot attend.” 


Some 
which— 


discussion followed, after 


**Cooke, Clayton, Turner, Flood, 
Hanlon, and Clarke were then discharg- 
ed from their imprisonment.§ 

‘* Thomas Dry, who had been out on 
bail, on a charge of being a Defender, 
was called, and appearing, he was dis- 
charged on his own recognizance of 
£50. 

‘Mr. Attorney-General saw that the 
principal witness against Oliver Cor- 
bally, charged with high treason, had 
absconded. The crown, therefore, would 
not produce any evidence against him. 

‘“*A jury was then impannelled, to 
whom Oliver Corbally was given in 
charge, and acquitted for want of evi- 
dence.” 


The next trial was that of an ap- 
prentice, named Kennedy, to whom 
the oath and test were said to have 
been confided by Weldon, when he 
removed from Dublin. These papers 
were found on the person of Kennedy 
when he was arrested, a circumstance 
by which Lawler’s testimony was cor- 
roborated. Kennedy was convicted. 

Next came on the trial of Hart, 
whose disposition appears to have been 
sanguinary. It was sworn that he 
said, at one of the meetings of the 
Defenders— 


‘He would not sit in company with a 
Protestant. That the night before, the 
Defenders were to have risen, but on 
account of the harvest not being got in, 
it was deferred; for if the harvest 
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should be'‘destroyed, they would be 
starved; but as soon as it was got in 
they would rise upon the Protestants, 
and put them to death; and that the 
forts should be attacked at the same 
time. He meant by the forts the dif- 
ferent garrisons in Ireland.”* 


This statement was made by Hart 
on the 23rd of August, 1795. 

The most remarkable, as well as 
perhaps the most distressing circum- 
stance of these latter trials, was the 
youth of the two prisoners, whose ap- 
pearance and dress were very juven- 
ile. It was sworn to as arule of De- 
fenders,t “not to admit any members 
under eighteen” years of age; but 
it appeared to be the policy of the 
system to encourage and stimulate the 
young by making them feel the conse- 
quence attached to them as the de- 
positories of perilous secrets, and as 
office-bearers in the society. Both 
persons were convicted. Kennedy, in 
consequence of his youth, was recom- 
mended to mercy. 

The concluding trial was for a con- 
spiracy to murder. The parties im- 
plicated in this charge were thirteen 
in number ; all inhabitants of Dublin. 
The meditated victim was a soldier 
in the artillery. A comrade of his 
corps was to decoy him into the 
power of the assassins. The crime 
for which the victim was to suffer 
was that of having given infor- 
mation against members of the De- 
fender Society, and being about to ap- 
pear as a public prosecutor. The 
lives of eleven Defenders were in 
jeopardy, and they were to be saved 
by the removal of the witness, whom 
it was proposed to murder and throw 
into the Liffey. The approver, Tho- 
mas Smith, by whose means Hanlon 
was to be entrapped, on his cross-ex- 
amination by Mr. M‘Nally, explained 
his reason for enlisting in his majesty’s 
service. 


“How long have you been in the 
artillery ? Since the 15th of April, 1795. 

** Was it before or after you were 
enlisted, you were sworn a Defender ? 
Before. 

“Were you intimately acquainted 
with Glennan” (a principal conspirator) 
“before you went into the artillery? 
I was. 

** Did Glennan hold any communica- 
tion with you about going into the artil- 
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lery? I'll tell you the reason I went in : 
I was a Protestant all my life, and so was 
my father, and grandfather, since King 
William’s time. I was obliged to hide 
my Bible and Prayer-book, and I con- 
sulted with my wife, and determined to 
gointo the army to practise my pro- 
fession as usual. I was obliged to make 
my daughter deny that she was a Pro- 
testant born, and make her say she 
went to mass.{ 


Here the witness was examined by 
the court. 


‘* When did you hear of their inten- 
tions? In February, 1795. 

‘* What did you hear? They were 
talking in Connor’s house ; we expected 
every day a massacre and a rebellion to 
break out ; no Protestant was to be left 
alive. We were to serve under Sir 
Edward Bellew, and were sworn to 
that. The oath was, to serve under 
James Cole, Sir E. Bellew, Napper 
Tandy, and Hamilton Rowan. There 
were sheets of paper, and they swore 
to it as they said. I gave information. 
They were to have no king ; they said, 
‘ we will recover our estates; sweep 
clear the Protestants; kill the lord 
lieutenant, and leave none alive.” 

** What do you say were their deter- 
minations, as you can recollect them? 
The oath was to serve Sir E. Bellew, 
James Cole, Napper Tandy, and Ha- 
milton Rowan; to serve France and 
Ireland. 

** What did you say about the lord 
lieutenant? We were one morning at 
Connor’s, Glennan, Dempsey, and 
others; we came to a resolution of 
shooting the lord lieutenant. 

‘Upon what day was that? I do 
not know; it was upon a Sunday, as 
he passed through the Park. We were 
to take the Magazine in the Park, the 
Castle of Dublin, and put all the no- 
bility therein to death. 

** You said you were in constant ex- 
pectation of something? Of the rebellion 
breaking out 

** Where? In Dublin. 

‘* When did that commence ? 
April, 1795.” 


Last 


Eleven of the thirteen persons given 
in charge to the jury were convicted, 
and, with their case, the trials of the 
Defenders terminated. 

If these trials do not afford all the 
information which the reader might 
have expected, they suggest, at least, 
a sufficient reason for their parsimony 
of intelligence. The terror of the 
Defenders was upon the heart of every 
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witness. How few are the instances in 
which men will be found to shake off 
the influence of sucha terror, and 
expose themselves to the too probable 
consequences of bearing public testi- 
mony, general execration, and death 
by violence? The system which had 
succeeded in making itself thus dreaded, 
was not of recent age or of hasty 
formation. It had grown gradually 
into maturity; and when it is proved 
to have been so criminally and success- 
fully enterprising in the neighbour- 
hood of the metropolis, may readily 
be supposed not to have been inactive 
elsewhere. A passage from a speech 
delivered by Sir Laurence Parsons, 
the late Lord Ross, in the Irish House 
of Commons, in the session of 1796, 
will serve to show that the severities 
exercised for the purpose of deterring 
or punishing witnesses, were not con- 
fined to the province of Leinster, or 
commenced at the time of the “ De- 
fenders’ trials.” 


** As to making the examination of a 
murdered witness evidence, I do not 
dissent from it; I think it fair and 
reasonable. I would also give complete 
protection to witnesses ; and if they in- 
curred danger by staying in the country 
I would allow them a stipend to support 
them elsewhere. The murder of wit- 
nesses is far from a new offence in this 
country: about four years ago, _three 
persons were murdered in succession in 
the county Tipperary; the first was a 
witness, the second a witness of the mur- 
der, and the third a witness of the second 
murder; so that it is not a new crime, 
About ten years ago, another witness 
was waked in his own house, and his 
head cut off by a gang of ruffians ; these 
were, all of them, Defenders. Ano- 
ther witness, who had prosecuted per- 
sons at Philipstown, was sent to Mary- 
borough to prosecute others, and was 
poisoned-in the gaol of Maryborough.”* 


So much for the south. Mr. Mad- 
den has provided for us some infor- 
mation respecting northern executions. 
His bias, we need scarcely say, was 
not adverse to either Defenders or 
United Irishmen, so as to render him 
severe in judging them. His desire 
is evidently rather to extenuate than 
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to set down “aught in malice’;” and 
with this disposition, he indu!ges his 
readers with an account of the expe- 
rience of an United Irishman, Mr. 
Hope. 


“The only persons Hope knew”— 
knew !—*“* to have been assassinated, 
were Mr. Bride, an informer of Dore- 
gore, shot in North-street, Belfast, at 
Law’s entry, in 1797: M‘Clure of 
Crangbally, supposed to have been 
made away with in 1796, who suddenly 
disappeared, and was never more heard 
of; Harper of the county Down, sus- 
pected of being an informer, shot at a 
bridge near Ballygowen, three miles 
from Belfast; Newall, from Dublin, an 
informer, who was traced so far as 
Dash, about six miles from Belfast; 
Philips, an excommunicated priest, from 
French Park, county Roscommon, who 
had sworn in a number of Defenders, 
had received a shilling a head from them, 
and subsequently had given information 
to Colonel King and Lord Dillon, and 
had several of the men thus sworn ar- 
rested. He then came to Belfast, but 
his character came before him; he was 
taken by a party of Defenders, about 
1794; one of them (it was said) con- 
fessed he was present when they seized 
Philips, tried him on the spot, and 
condemned him; they gave him time to 
pray, then put leaden weights into his 
pockets, and drowned him at the paper- 
mill stream, close to the town. Henry 
Cagbally, of county Derry, suspected of 
being an informer, but no proof of the 
fact; he got money to take him to 
America, but spent the money, and re- 
mained at home; he was then seized, 
brought to Templepatrick by a party 
who gave him drink, and then stabbed him 
in the breast, and killed him. This was 
two miles from Templepatrick, on the 
Antrim-road. Hope knows of no other 
instances of assassination ascribed, with 
any probability of truth, to the United 
Irishmen.”t 


“‘ Hope knows of no other instances 
of assassination?” To us it appears 
that his catalogue is sufficiently ample. 
The reader will bear in mind that 
these assassinations were the punish- 
ments inflicted on persons convicted, 
or suspected, of having given informa- 
tion to the government. For one man’s 
experience, and for the crimes of a dis- 
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trict by no means extensive, the cata- 
logue appears to us not a brief one— 
indeed, to have no other limits than 
those prescribed by the want of oppor- 
tunity or excuse for being more ex- 
tended. To be suspected of giving 
evidence was a capital crime—one 
upon which condemnation and al- 
most inevitable death awaited. If 
the murders’ were less frequent 
than might have been anticipated (and 
unhappily they were awfully nume- 
rous), it was only because the terror 
of the system was so widely extended 
that few dared to transgress the obliga- 
tion of secrecy. The marvel is, that 
it should have been thought necessary 
to inflict vengeance on so many, not 
that the victims were so few. 

When a society was surrounded by 
a precautionary cordon so effective, it 
was no more than might reasonably 
have been anticipated, that its secret 
should be well kept. Much, however, 
became known by the investigations 
prosecuted into the plans and designs 
of the Defenders. It was ascer- 
tained— 

That the type of their organization 
was changed, or that the society was 
framed anew in the year 1790; 

That the society thus altered was 
to consist exclusively of Roman Ca- 
tholics ; 

That it was found in 1795 to have 
adopted an oath of fidelity to France ;* 

That it entertained the design of 
exterminating Protestants ; 

That it contemplated rising in in- 
surrection in the year 1795, under the 
conduct, as was intimated, of a northern 
leader ; 

That its members were bound by 
oath never to give evidence against a 
brother, in a court of justice. 

The insurrectionary design of the 
Defenders was contemplated in April, 
in 1795, was about to be carried into 
execution in the August of the same 
year, and appears to have been post- 
poned until after harvest, that provi- 
sions might be secured before the com- 
mencement of hostilities. ‘Thus far 
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ample intelligence is afforded us in the 
trials of the Defenders. 

It is scarcely necessary to remind 
readers acquainted with the history of 
this country at the close of the last 
century, that the north of Ireland, the 
direction to which Defenderism looked 
for its leaders, was very seriously 
distracted by insurrectionary violence 
in the eventful year of which we have 
been writing. In May, 1795, the 
United Irish system was completed in 
Belfast, and very shortly after the De- 
fenders had taken the field in the 
county Armagh, in little less than mi- 
litary array. Overlooked or connived 
at, as they seem to have been, by the 
constituted authorities, and withstood 
by another body, whose purposes were 
not criminal, but whose proceedings 
were almost equally lawless with their 
own, they were ready to engage in an 
action which would, no doubt, have 
been very sanguinary, in the month of 
August, had not the battle been pre. 
vented by the effective, though tardy 
intervention of a military force. In 
September, however, this intervention 
was too late to prevent the shedding 
of much blood. In this month was 
fought the battle of the Diamond—a 
battle of which the ill-inforined and 
the ill-affected speak with a shudder 
or a sneer, but by which there is 
strong reason to believe the hopes and 
schemes of traitors were fatally crossed 
and blasted. Wehavealready sketched 
the true history of this very eventful 
conflict, and with augmented confi- 
dence refer the reader to our narra- 
tive,t contenting ourselves here with 
noticing a few particulars, which seem 
more pertinent to our present pur- 
pose. 

The dispositions and organization of 
the disaffected in Ulster may be under- 
stood from a statement in a report 
drawn out by Wolfe Tone, and found 
upon the person, or among the papers, 
of Mr. Jackson. Wolfe Tone had 
been intimately acquainted with the 
state and prospects of the northern 
conspiracy. He was the accredited 
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link between the Catholic Committee 
in Dublin and the United Irishmen of 
Belfast, and he was also the confidant 
and counsellor of republican Presby- 
terians and Roman Catholic Defen- 
ders. His was, in truth, a master 
spirit, capable of penetrating into the 
secret purposes of all parties, and of 
combining the discordant elements of 
which all consisted, into a formidable, 
although it could not be a permanent 
union. While marshalling treason, 
too, and preparing it for action, he 
was adroit and subtle enough to appear 
as nothing more than an agitator 
whose activities were bounded within 
the limits set by a free constitution ; 
and such was the estimate of him by 
Roman Catholics, and such their fear- 
lessness of having their cause preju- 
diced by his agency, that he was se- 
lected as one of those whom they sent 
to solicit a continuance of Lord Fitz- 
william’s viceroyalty in Ireland. Very 
shortly after he was entrusted with 
this delicate commission, the report he 
had drawn up for the purpose of 
making France acquainted with the 
encouragement to invasion held out by 
the disaffection of the Irish people, 
was found at the arrest of Mr. Jack- 
son, the French emissary. It con- 
tained these remarkable words :— 


“The force necessary may be not 
more than 20,000, ner less than 10,000 
men. Supposing them 10,000, 7,000 
should lend in the west, and having 
secured and fortified a landing-place, 
should advance into the middle of the 
country ; at the same time, 3,000 should 
land immediately at the capital, and 
seize on all the stores and such per- 
sons as might be troublesome. Jn that 
event the north would rise to a man.” — 
(Statement of the situation of Ireland 
found on Jackson’s arrest, April, 1794, 
and written by my father.—Life of T. 
W. Tone, by his Son, vol. i. p. 277.) 

The discovery of Tone’s inter- 
course with Jackson rendered it un- 
safe for him to reside much longer in 
Ireland. Accordingly, he emigrated, 
not without the design of presecuting 
in foreign lands the mission of trea- 
son in which he had so sedulously 
laboured while at home. In this de- 
sign,* he was encouraged by the po- 
litical friends with whom he had held 
most confidential intercourse, while 
acting as secretary or agent for the 
Roman Catholic body. He instances, 


* Life, vol. i. p. 128. 


especially, Mr. M‘Cormac and Mr. 
Keogh, the Magog and Gog of his 
journal. With them he appears to 
have arranged his plan of addressing 
himself to the French minister in 
America, and ultimately makes his 
way to France, and solicits support 
there for the malcontents in Ireland. 
With these dispositions and purposes, 
on the 20th of May, 1795, he left 
Dublin for Belfast, where he was to 
embark for America. He was warmly 
received by his northern friends, and 
found that the seed sown so recently 
by him had already borne much fruit. 
He commemorates in his journal a day 
passed “on the Cave hill, when Rus- 
sell, Neilson, Simons, M‘Cracken, and 
one or two more of us, on the sum- 
mit of Mount Arts, first took a solemn 
obligation never to desist in our efforts 
until we had subverted the authority 
of England over our country, and 
asserted her independence.” 


“Before my departure,” he says, “I 
explained to Simons, Neilson, and C. G. 
Teeling my intentions with regard to 
my conduct in America, and I had the 
satisfaction to find it met, in all re- 
spects, with their perfect approbation : 
and I now looked upon myself as com- 
petent to speak fully and with confi- 
dence for the Catholics, for the Dissent- 
ers, and for the Defenders of Ireland.” t 


Such was the understanding be- 
tween Tone and his northern con- 
federates on the 13th day of June, 
1795, when he set sail from Ireland. 

In about three months from that 
day, the conflict, called the battle of 
the Diamond, was fought. It was a 
premature effort on the part of the 
Defenders; but the precipitancy which 
betrayed them into it was that of men 
who had been rendered impatient and 
unmanageable by an alternation of 
stimulants and checks continued until 
the regimen could no longer be en- 
dured. Two letters are given in 
Tone’s memoirs, from leaders in the 
United Irish Society of Belfast, written 
on the day or days of that sad, yet 
Providential, tumult, and both an- 
nouncing the instructive fact, that 
Neilson and Teeling (conspirators 
pledged to aim at the severance of 
connection with England, and study- 
ing to effect the treasonable object by 
the intervention of a foreign foe,) had 
proceeded to the scene of contention, in 
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the hope of being able to settle amicably 
the disputes of the belligerent parties. 

But this part of our subject de- 
mands a statement somewhat more in 
detail. It would appear that Wolfe 
Tone had made his arrangements for 
settling permanently in America, and 
thus, probably, withdrawing from the 
conspiracy in which he had been im- 
plicated, when his plans and purposes 
were all at once changed by communi- 
cations from Ireland. 

The reader may naturally desire to 
to learn something of the contents of 
the communications which had such 
an effect upon the fortunes of this re= 
markable man, and it would seem that 
the editor of Tone’s Memoirs has 
furnished the means of gratifying this 
reasonable curiosity. The Appendix 
to the Life of Tone contains three 
several communications, all written in 
September, 1795, one from a “ a chief 
Catholic leader in Dublin,” now known 
to have been Mr. John Keogh, dated 
September 3rd—two bearing date the 
2ist, from “leaders of the United 
Irish in Belfast.” From the letter of 
Mr. Keogh we have already quoted the 
testimony that the oath of the De- 
fenders bound them to be true to the 
French—an oath which, he says “ ap- 
pears to be the oath taken by all the 
Defenders.” “Our bishop, Dr. Troy,” 
he continues, “has excommunicated 
them, and they are not to be admitted 
to the sacraments at the hour of their 
death; but this has also proved in- 
effectual. Religion and loyalty have 
lost their influence with these men, 
who rely upon their numbers, which 
are very great indeed.” We pass 
over the various counsels, suggestions, 
and insinuations conveyed in this let- 
ter, important as they are, and turn to 
the communications from Belfast, 
written on the eventful 2Ist of Sep- 
tember. From the former of these 
we shall cite the commencement and the 
conclusion. The letter opens thus :— 


* Reynolds has, at length, broke his 
long silence, and wrote to Neilson. We 
and were with your friend, 
Smith, who professed great willingness 
on the part of his employers, to assist 
us, provided they are able. After in- 
forming N. of this, R. recommends 
instant action, whenever our crops are se- 
cured, and brings forward all the heroes 
of antiquity to support his arguments.”* 


* Ibid. Appendix, vol. i. p, 289, 
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The allusion here to the negocia- 
tions with France needs no interpreter. 
The writer does not approve of the 
advice ; but at the same time thinks 
that when his party are fully prepared, 
they should embrace the first favour- 
able opportunity. The letter con- 
cludes thus :— 

‘** Neilson has been called away this 
morning by express, to settle some seri- 
ous disputes in the county Armagh, be- 
tween the Peep-o’-day Boys and De. 
fenders. C. Teeling is there before him. 
[ hope their efforts will be successful : that 
county has always been a plague to us.” 

The second letter is important 
enough and brief enough to be cited 
at length: 

‘I have been expecting very anxi- 
ously, for some time past, to hear from 
you. Government, on this side the 
water, are a good deal alarmed at the 
spread of Defenderism among the mili- 
tia. R.is just returned from Dublin, 
where it is currently reported, and gene- 
rally believed, that five or six thousand 
of the militia have taken the Defenders’ 
oath. It is certain that a great many 
have. A fife-major of the Fermanagh 
regiment has been sent to Newgate, for 
having administered it to a number of 
privates in said regiment. The Socie- 
ties of United Irish are spreading fast 
throughout a large portion of Ulster. 
As you will no doubt have to lay out a 
good deal of money, before you are 
settled as you could wish, if you have 
occasion, draw on me at sixty days’ 
sight, for one or two hundred pounds: 
your bill shall be duly honoured, and 
you may repay me at your convenience. 
I beg you will not be backward in doing 
this, in case you find it at all necessary. 
Neilson received a letter last night from 
C. Teeling, from Portadown, where he 
is gone this day. There has been dread- 
ful work there about the Defenders.’’t 

These, it must be admitted, are very 
important communications—important 
as having aided in determining Tone’s 
movements, and important as furnish- 
ing evidence of a kind not to be disre- 
garded, respecting the conflict known 
as the Battle of the Diamond. The 
reader will probably remember the 
general features of that engagement. 
He will find them in our number for 
October, 1837, as detailed by the 
authors of “ Pieces of Irish History,” 
T. A. Emmett and Dr. M*Nevin. 
The Defenders had been worsted in 
an engagement, and had made a truce. 
In breach of this solemn engagement, 
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having received a strong reinforce- 
ment, they attacked the village of the 
Diamond, and, as soon as their anta- 
gonists could be rallied, suffered a se- 
cond defeat—a defeat in which the 
strength of their party was effectually 
broken. It was upon this occasion, 
we may observe, the first Orange 
lodge was formed. In the first con- 
flicts, between the Defenders and 
Peep-o’-Day Boys, the gentry and 
the Protestant Episcopalians took but 
little part. They were all aroused to a 
sense of their common danger, by the 
treachery and truce-breaking of the 
Defenders, and by their sanguinary de- 
nunciations against Protestants of 
every description. Moved by these 
menaces, they came in aid of their 
brethren, and thus the Battle of the 
Diamond was distinguished from the 
feuds which had previously disturbed 
the country, not only by its greater 
magnitude, but also by its placing in 
array against the Defenders Protest- 
ants of various denominations, and, we 
may add, of various ranks and condi- 
tions. 

Mr. Plowden’s account of this tran- 
saction is characterised by his accus- 
tomed disingenuousness, and yet it 
contains a truth which, admitted by 
such a writer, is of no common im- 
portance, 


“* But ‘in the neighbourhood of Porta- 
down, the animosity of the opposite par- 
ties had taken so decided a turn, that 
the Defenders remained under arms for 
three days successively, challenging their 
opponents to fight it out fairly in the 
field rather than harrass them with 
nocturnal visits. On the 2lst Septem- 
ber, 1795, the Defenders were defeated 
at the village of the Diamond by a less 
numerous, though better organised 
party of their opponents.”* 

The truth in his passage of most 
pertinency to our subject, is Mr. 
Plowden’s confession that the De- 
fenders remained under arms for three 
days successively, challenging their 
opponents. As to the pretext under 
which this military display was ex- 
cused, fear of nocturnal visits from 
the Protestants, it is unnecessary to 
expose its weakness. The historian 
who neglects to notice a matter so 
very important as the treachery which 
followed the first, and provoked the 
second or final, battle of the Diamond, 
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can have but little authority. We 
can afford, in deference to things of 
graver importance, to pass him by. 
He is correct in his statement respect- 
ing the three day’s military parade of 
the Defenders. For so long did a 
body of persons who had taken trea- 
sonable engagements, and who medi- 
tated the most criminal designs, openly 
affront the laws of the land, and me- 
nace and persecute loyal and un- 
offending men. And during these 
days, it would seem as if the leaders 
of the United Irish looked on, or 
looked away, with as much composure 
as the constituted authorities, leaving 
the sworn, although unpaid soldiers 
of France, free to prosecute their evil 
purposes, and to cause the fear of them 
to work its effect on the minds of un- 
protected loyalists. A change took 
place ; the Protestants arose to defend 
themselves, and appeared, in strength, 
sufficient to overcome their adversa- 


‘vies; then, and it would seem, not 


until then, Neilson and Teeling, two 
persons, one of whom, at least, took 
that solemn engagement described by 
Tone, devoting themselves to the 
work of separating Ireland from Great 
Britain ; two of the persons to whom 
Tone communicated his purposes of 
seeking armed assistance from France, 
proceed to the field where the Irish 
army of France were in action, or 
about to enter into action, with design, 
as it issaid by parties who thought the 
time for action not fully come, to effect 
a cessation or suspension of hostilities. 

We were, at one time, under an 
impression that Neilson and Teeling 
constituted a deputation from the 
United Irish Society in Belfast, ap- 
pointed to negociate, in their name, 
with the two contending parties.— 
The passages cited from Tone’s Me- 
moirs led us to form such an infer- 
ence, and the religious profession of 
each of the peace-makers, we thought, 
would have recommended them, re- 
pectively, to Peep-o’-Day Boys and 
Defenders. Having given expression 
to this opiuion, as an inference, not as 
the assertion of a fact, we feel no he- 
sitation in adding that one of the par- 
ties, Mr. C. H. Teeling, has denied 
that our inference was well founded. 
He himself, he says, then not more 
than seveteen years of age, troubled 
by reports of the tumults in Armagh, 
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and being of opinion that the social 
position of his family, as well as their 
religious profession, would give him 
influence with the body whose creed 
was the same as his own (the Defen- 
ders), undertook of his own will and 
judgment the task of peace-making. 
« Impressed with these sentiments,” he 
says, “I left the town of Lisburn, the 
residence of my family, and, without 
apprising any one of my _ intentions, 
proceeded direct for the county of 
Armagh.” Finding his difficulties, as 
he proceeded towards the scene of ac- 
tion, greater than he had anticipated, 
Mr. Teeling “despatched an express 
to Belfast, apprising Mr. Neilson, by 
letter, of the troubled aspect of affairs, 
and entreating him, without delay, to 
meet me at Portadown.” And this 
is the express sent by aboy, whose 
age did not exceed “ seventeen years,’’* 
to which, we are given to understand, 
Neilson yielded so promptan obedience. 
Space does not permit us to dwell upon 
the topics which are presented to us by 
this disclosure. We must hasten to 
the abortive termination of Mr. Teel- 
ing’s enterprise. 


**Too soon, however, I learnt more 
correctly the still more unfortunate po- 
sition of affairs ; and nearly in the same 
breath was announced the adoption and 
the breach of treaty, and the renewal 
of hostilities, with feelings, on either 
side, of more deep and deadly animosity. 
I could no longer indulge the hope that, 
in this irascible state of public feeling, 
the maddened minds of either party could 
be rendered amenable to any rational 
control, and I left the ill-fated district 
with no cheering presage, either of its 
present or future prospects.”t 


Neilson, also, who was on his way 
to Portadown, acquiesces in the opinion 
of his young friend, and turns back 
with him from “ the ill-fated district” 
towards where he was proceeding. Mr. 
Teeling appears to have been a youth 
of more than ordinary power to influ- 
ence the human mind. When barely 
seventeen years old, he summons a 
man of mature age, and of what 
might be considered high position, to 
leave his business and his home, and 
attend upon the movements of a boy 
engaging in an enterprise, on which 
no judgment but his own had formed 
an opinion, and the man of years 
obeys him. He meets the person thus 


* Observations, &e., p. 58 
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summoned on his way to the place 
where his influence was to be exerted, 
tells him that he despairs of being use- 
ful, and instantly his superior yields 
again, and after his bootless errand, 
returns quietly to his home! 

But the matter of real moment is 
this—the Defenders, a body sworn to 
be true to France, and to exterminate 
Protestants, assemble in arms, and take 
the initiative in a rustic, but a sangui- 
nary war. In their first attempt they 
meet defeat, and obtain, through the 
intervention of merciful men, a cessa- 
tion of hostilities, and a truce. This 
truce, as soon as they feel themselves 
strong, they most perfidiously break, 
and by their treachery and violence 
they rouse up against them the indig- 
nation of the Protestant body, and 
provoke the battle of the Diamond—a 
battle in which they sustained so utter 
an overthrow, that their power was 
From the time of 
that engagement, the name of Defender 
was never boastfully paraded. The 
purposes to which the name served as 
a cloak and cover became disclosed; 
it could no longer afford protection 
against suspicion and abhorrence—it 
was, in short, used out, and was accord- 
ingly laid aside. 

It is not from a wish to keep acri- 
monious remembrances alive, we ad- 
vert to a subject like this. Seldom 
have there lived men who would more 
gladly welcome the word amnesty, 
than we—but when we see that for- 
getfulness on one side, only gives en- 
couragement to fiction on the other— 
we think it better to be rude, in re- 
minding those whom it much concerns, 
of truths which are unpalatable, than 
to betray our trust, by suffering false- 
hoods to be propagated in their stead. 
If all that genders strife between bre- 
thren were permitted to sink into obli- 
vion—happy for {the country, happy, 
in our humble position, for us; but 
if only the reminiscences of one side 
are to be subject to decay—and if, as 
they fade, the inventions of the other 
side usurp the dignity and power of 
truths, then, we say, it is better to 
maintain and expose the whole truth, 
even though there may be matter of 
offence in it, than acquiesce in the 
utterance of the more offensive false- 
hoods by which these truths are sought 
to be superseded. 


Ibid, 59. 





